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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 
aia 0 Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy. Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street. 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Pustic Recrracs Grvew at Iwrervats 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr, H, Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 

Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen McQuhae 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 


Telephone: Columbus 1405 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Exert — Coacn — Repertoire 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923.24 
70 Carnegie fall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Botce, Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
Tel, 4650 Cathedral 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





KAUFMANN 
Method 
New York 


MINNA 


Instruction: 


MME. 
Lehmann 
601 Carnegie Hall : 

J. Cartall, Secy. 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


Th . 1425 roadway tw , 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. | New York 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hal! 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2623 Pennsylvania 





Member American Academy of Teachers of Singi 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 3469 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 

Teacher or Vrouw Orcustraa Conpuctor 
Studio: 403 Carnegie Hall, N. ¥, (Wed. 4-7) 

Gorrties Instirure or Music 

1339 Union Street, B: yn, N, 
“Gottliedb Symphonic Ensemble” 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 


Address to October 8th: Mommcanw Lake, N. Y. 


. 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, M itan Opera Hi N. Y. 
Residence! Piss Bethonte Ave., N'Y. 





Phone: 3967 Fordham 





ROBERT E, S, OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York S'udio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 


235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used, 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone: 3187 Gramercy New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 roadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn vor Concert anv Operatic Artists 
Soncert Accompanying 
97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 


Studio: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER axn COACH 


: 502 Carnegie Hall ee - . 
Studios {39 West 67th Street 4 New York City 


Telephones: Circle 135¢ and Columbus 1405 


SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Tel: Windsor 2465 
APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY. 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CoacuinG ano Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church, 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


New 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer. 
1476 Carroll Street : Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios; 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesday and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


u Wat ee New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue : : New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Vhone: Columbus 0180 G, E, Patten, Secy. 





SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 

Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacner or Piano and Compositioy 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Music Class Work 
Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 


Chamber 





MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





Freperick RiesperG, A. A. G. O. 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—Style; Liszt—Technic, Head of piano depart- 

ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 

Riverside Drive, Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 

Courses arranged to suit individual requirements, 

Personal address: 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





148 West 72d Street 
Phone: 2118 Endicott New York 
JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 

20 East 23rd Street 33 32 i: =©New York 

Telephone: Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA. Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin, 


Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., cotare 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
Address: Tue Harpinc Horer— 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 
Flementary and Advanced Singing Lessons. 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire. 























1924 
Viadimire 


DUBINSKY 


ween at Cellist 


January 24, 


307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420. 


§ MARGOLIS arn 


cL 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
$23 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


Cc 

Oo 

U CONCERT a te 

ew 
% ork 


Studio: $08 'W. fad Sty We 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tow 


Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardi 203 West oom st. 
New York City Phone 250) Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRA 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO YOICE CULTURE 
Proite, eee § - 


Grond so Coaching 
9 BR ROADWAY, av, NEW YORK 
pesca » ma 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


, York 



































PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street 
Phone: 4016 Tremon 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL reii "susie 


merpereuTss OPERA HOUSE oryees. 1425 £2 reason. ah ding 
ivan: 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor a Choral ceo 
1227 Kimball Building - icago 


The Music Students League 


An organization . music students to further 
and to p te the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 














MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


National hens Associati wore 
ai ion i 
Voice trials by appointment only. see 


ae 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
425 Broadway, 








New York City 
COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 

8 East 8th Street New York City 
? tee 
4NOLD enna 
Ny Musical Director 
my 0s Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





JANET BUSH-HECHT 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Singing on tour 


JOYOUS YOUTH 





COURIER 


OFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 


Succeeds where others have 
failed. Edorsed by the great- 
est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y, Evening Mail, 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupile 
before the public. 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 

Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teaches 
“Singer 


and vocal 
nized as a Voice putides Volos Repairer and Couch." 
Special Cm in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Concert. Tea 











Oratorio and cher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SOLON ALBERTI) 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: A wae 76th Street, — York 
one: 5840 Endico 
Residence: 1 Bennett fae 

hone: 1989 Wadsworth. 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bei Canto 
Studies 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
_Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


LAURIE MERRILL 


Soprano 
COSTUME RECITALS 
Hotel Bretton Hall Bway & 86th St., N. Y. City 


Tel. 1000 Schuyler 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIS! 


Home Address: St. Paul. 








ARCHIBALD 
cocoon 


SESSIONS “tex: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afternoons 
OST West 13let &., N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 









































abelanna Cor on A 
nowey-cewig |LEEFSON-HILLE|’ RUBANNIE som 
F | Montclair, New Jersey mavens ee ony ow at St be oe Pa. é 620 Spadina Avenue Toroate, Canada 
LILY STRICKLAND /\s 
CLARK ti: HAMMANN ete tenn. | LJUNGKVIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Adress care Mdvaroat. Covuian, 431 Fifth ave,, N.Y. | E° Studie 317 W. Tat St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 
Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER | : WARFORD sanamo” | ARTHUR M. BURTON 
TEACHER OF SINGING 1438 redway, N BARITONE 
as6 anne eae é Steen 2 Penn. | Fine Arts Building - - - - + + = Chicago 
“FIRST POSITION” iK RA F T'|£DE GREGORIO: 
oncert - R - Oratorio N Spectalist in Volce Culture 
“La FOREST HUM R 14 Weet 66th Be i ork city 6 Bd ee Bee Ch 
KARLETON HACKETT | ¥ a ae ao Sraanist HAZEL 
TEACHER OF sincinG : BR Brgohiyn, Bagle Regina oe 
L oe an ™ ‘587 FW etl ay, salle: N. vie , GRUPPE 
u STALLINGS sopaand | Ronen tat Av. 124 Weet 70th 8t,, N.Y. 


Tel. ee. 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
Address: 229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
nees last season with Ceell Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Norman ‘Jollif, Josephine 


S 10 East 36th S New York City 








Appeara 
Frank Cuthbert. Judson House, 
Lucchese, Helens Mere ‘Tiny Meltich, 
Marguerite Ringo, Marie 

915 Carnegie Hall, N. 





Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 
Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Trafalgar 6645 New York City 
Residence: 20 W. 65th St. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 


319 West 95th St.,N.Y. Tel. River 4650 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 
peer =. Rg lg: Angeles, 


“. WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


Tint 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
era 
Apply : SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N.Y 

















LESLEY 





Phone Pulaski 2055 





ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Aeciet 


essniealionss Sain House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
- Languages 


Studio: 336 dry Tlod Street, New York 
8331 Endicott 


j FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St..N. ¥.C 
: Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-3 


Mme. Hildeg nn USS 


"Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York a weeny 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 




















SALTER MUSIC STUDIO 


Organist and Director of 


iter, Latel 
sau ate Saiust ic at Williams Colle 


lege. 
Mary ote. Salter, Distinguished 
Song Composer. 


Instruction; Voice, Piano, Organ and 
Theory. 


ital Cc et 


Wads- 


Geiliata R 
435 Ft. Washington Ave., Tel.: 
worth 2131. 








Eatrance 


VALERI =: 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


alto 
RECITALS—ORATONIOn- TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: : Endicott 7449 





New York 





Tel: 2535 Endicott. 








MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimbali Bidg. Chicago, ill. 
MADAME 


E-moa A. DAMBMANIN 


CONTRALTO 

limited number of pupils accepted 
Residence Studio, 137 West 93d &t. Pres. Southland 
Singers Soclety Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics 
ist Phone 1436 Riverside. 





Art of Singing; 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





EMILY CHURCH BENEAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Mana; ent: Ella May Smith 
“¢ 60 elferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


3LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ti: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 518 West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Chicago, Ill 

















Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 


specialties. 
Address—15 West llth St., 








New York City. 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsoa, N.Y. 


Stedio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFF rosctts2h p00. 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Sopraso 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF “icc: 


Telephone 3019 Plazes 








Affiliated 
with 


637 Madison Ave., New York 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


. For all information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New York 








4 MUSICAL COURIEk 





January 24, 1924 





A.B.Chase 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original yng y Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, aise oe 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














RIDGELY'S 69th REGT. BAND 


Ernest &. Wililams, Sololet 


Office: 1603 Third Ave. New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of 007 nad Oo or sqnmene™ 
Instructer o 








sat FH et Stab 

Also Correspondence Tel. Weems 8760. 
you know that you can a Bae 

E 15c—beautifully printed on 
x HAMILTON MORRIS of paper—certified to be correct as 
se the master wrote it? 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
635 Lincola Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette That is the achievement of Century 





« HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 
: Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ii. 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher otf Sings . I 
NEW YVORK: 15 East 38th are, enbers’'s Wed: 
nesday, Thursday. BOSTO 
Friday, Saturday, Monday, Chosal hgybery Seroe, We 
Society of the tiends of Music. 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
fuSbel Rensch, ‘sd Violin. Carelgn Netdhardi, Galle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


at 
"Ss Dance,"’ 


“ First Tarantelle,"’ 





When you buy music, select the dealer 
who Cente You'll the best 
has ury. wepd 5 with 











LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A weekly, “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
ior latest news 

ey nye EF FOR 

a year, post free. 

A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 


oan gh Ay ye BF 
Ursula bscription 3 + 
year, post free. 
Both are published by 
J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 


2 Bernere Street, London, W. I. England 
“New York Correspondent; Capt. Jerome Hart. 




















Read—“Tax Secazts oy Svencatr” 
By J. H. Duval 


Do You Study Singing? "5 aba 


AreYouMakingProgress? 20. a ses. tess asc venecen 
if Not, Why? nanan Pee S.A 10 TE ae 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker :: 
q Its continued use = euch institutions | as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its en, tone 
qualities and durability $3 & 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago +- -«- MAKERS 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agor1an Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 


THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 



























EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
- ‘TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 

















'>coustigrande 


CHICKERING BROTHERS 





Factory and Sal Salesrooms 
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CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
INAUGURATES WEDNESDAY MATINEES 


Raisa Given Ovation at Her Final Performance of Season—Schipa Wins New Laurels in Lucia and Martha—Baklanoff 
as Rigoletto Makes Fine Impression, with Macbeth and Piccaver Also Scoring Honors—La Forza Del Destino 
a Splendid Vehicle for Muzio, Crimi and Formichi—Tina Paggi Makes Debut in. Lucia—Mary 
Garden in The Jongleur—Chaliapin, Muzio and Mason in Mefistofele 


Ricotetto, JANUARY 13 (MATINEE). 

Chicago, January 19.—The tenth week of opera at the 
Auditorium was ushered in by another performance of Rigo- 
letto with a new baritone in the title part. Georges Bak- 
lanoff, well remembered in our midst for his fine delineation 
of the role of the jester, proved that since he was last 
heard in the role he has studied it carefully and found in it 
new elements with which to ony his uncommon ability 
as an actor on the lyric stage. is Rigo- 


ner in which she sang it. In the Mad Scene the high tones 
with which she had impressed so much earlier in the opera, 
though yet big, were produced with a difficulty not noticed 
heretofore. Visibly nervous, she seemed to apprehend every 
high tone, and though her intonation was always impeccable 
as to pitch, a metallic quality of tone made its presence felt 
and Paggi showed that the trill was not among her vocal 
qualifications, and a coloratura who does not trill is like a 


her Lucia is a woman who does much more than just walk 
on the stage or come before the footlights to impress the 
public with the beauty of her song or with some long-held 
top-notes. She acted the role with conviction, as though 
she felt the worries of poor Lucia. In the Mad Scene she 
was most convincing and her fall as the curtain came down 
was a piece of acting quite theatrical and for that reason 
most effective. It was a debut that presaged well for fur- 
ther acquaintance. 

The hero of the evening was Tito Schipa, who has been at 
his very best throughout the season and whose Edgar is, 
from the vocal point of view,a model. Histrionically, Schipa 
is also very effective and on this occasion he surpassed all 
his previous efforts. Thus, every one in the audience re 
acted to him and showered him with applause. Alfredo 
Gandolfi has not only a very fine voice, but also a fine per- 
sonality. He has frequently been heard throughout the 
season as Lord Ashton and again he brought distinction to 
the part and sang the music with telling effect. Virgilio 
Lazzari was excellent as Raimondo and was much applauded 

after his aria, which was so well sung as 





letto has everything to recommend it tO UMMC §6«§«t deserve the big demonstration. Jose 
opera-goers. It is a fine study and, vo- =— Mojica was highly satisfactory as Lord 
cally, the Russian baritone was at his best. = Arthur. The beautiful Elizabeth Kerr was 
His costuming, however, was not en rap- =| again regal to the eye as Alice, and Lodo 
port with his splendid acting and singing. = vico Oliviero as Norman rounded up the 
Baklanoff was dressed in the vestments of = cast. Pietro Cimini wieided the stick with 





an orthodox rabbi in the second act and 
not as the father of Gilda. 

Alfred Piccaver was again the Duke, in 
which part he made a very successful debut 
a week ago which he hardly duplicated on 
this occasion. Why all the tenors who 
sing this role this year enter Gilda’s house 
from the garden instead of going out is 
one of those disconcerting plans of stage 
management that makes a story with a 
good plot go to naught, for if the Duke 
enters Gilda’s home, why should she be 
kidnapped later on? Why all the commo- 
tion of the next scene then if the Duke 
had bribed Gilda’s chaperon into allowing 
him to spend the evening with his new 
conquest right in her home? Florence 
Macbeth was again the Gilda and her 
singing of the Caro Nome aria completely 
stopped the performance, and the enthusi- 
astic reception of the audience for this 
popular singer was quite understandable. 
Furthermore, throughout the opera she 
sang beautifully, acted with conviction and 
charm, and scored her usual big success. 
Lazzari was once more a sonorous Spara- 
fucile, and Kathryn Meisle an agreeable 
Maddalena. Polacco directed with his cus- 
tomary mastery. 


LOMA NM 


La Forza pet Destino, JANUARY 14, 


The same cast heard at all the previous 
performances of La Forza del Destino 
sang itself again into the hearts of opera- = 
goers. Claudia Muzio, Giulio’ Crimi and 
Cesare Formichi were again the triumvi- 
rate that brought the old score back into 
the esteem of the public here. From in- 
formation received from another reporter 
on this paper the curtain was raised on the 
second scene while Polacco and his men 
were playing the overture, which, as. here- 
tofore, was given as a prelude to the sec- 
ond scene, and the audience enjoyed the 
misshap so much as to give full sway to its 
laughter so that the performance had to be 
stopped altogether, and when the audience 
finally quieted down, Polacco again lifted 
up his baton and began the overture once 
more from the beginning. 


{GANA i 
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Lucia D1. LAMMERMOOR, JANUARY 15. 


Toward the close of the season debuts 
are still to be reported. The latest is that 
of Tina Paggi, coloratura soprano, who 
faced a Chicago audience for the first time 
in the title role of Donizetti’s Lucia. The 
newcomer took the audience by storm and 
had she sung the Mad Scene with the same 
eloquence as her aria in the first act, her = 
triumph would not have been concerned * 
only with her first audience, but, contrary 
to expectation, she was at her best at first, and the further 
the opera proceeded, the more nervous she seemed to be- 
come. Miss Paggi had reason to be uneasy. She arrived 
in Chicago only on the morning preceding her debut and 
came on the Auditorium stage without a single rehearsal 
with the other members of the cast. The new coloratura 
does not need apologies, as she did well but not as well as 
one had expected after hearing her first few bars. In the 
first act she made a tremendous impression. Her voice is 
voluminous and it climbs to highest altitude with utmost 
ease and with phenomenal power. In her duet with Ed- 
gardo her tones were luscious, most agreeable to the ear, 
and she was feted after that first act as much as any other 
coloratura heard this season in Chicago. In the second act, 
though still in fine fettle, here and there a metallic tone 
made its appearance, and in the duet with Ashton her work 
. had not the brilliance noticed in the first episode. Of course, 
every one awaited the Mad Scene, which, after all, is the 
test for the coloratura in Lucia. Her work in the first act 
had been so good that many had thought she was taking 
things easy in the second to reserve herself for the climax. 
She was rapturously applauded and recalled innumerable 
times after the Mad Scene, due in a great measure to the 
manner in which she acted the part more than to the man- 


he did. 
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BENIAMINO GIGLI AS LIONEL IN MARTA. 


Flotow's opera was revived at the Metropolitan last month for the first time since = 
the death of Caruso, who had made the role of Lionel particularly his own and it 
is to Mr. Gigli’s credit that he made the tremendous impression in the part which = 
Lawrence Gilman, of the Tribune, went so far as to say, “T'o hear Mr. =| 
Gigli sing Lionel, we should almost be willing to pay for our seat,” which must 
rank as the highest praise possible from a professional critic. 
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fine racehorse which in a steeple-chase does not know how 
to jump hurdles. As an actress, the new member of the 
company made a fine impression. From the first to the last 


his customary accuracy. 

TrovaTore, JANUARY 16 (MATINEE) 

The Chicago Civic Opera management is 
= to be congratulated on having finally de 
= cided to give Wednesday matinees at the 
= Auditorium. The Wednesday matinee 
should prove as popular as the Saturday 
matinees have been for many years 
Women and children unable to come in the 
evening are given an opportunity to hear 
opera, and as the Saturday afternoons are 
practically subscribed for throughout the 
season, the Wednesday afternoon matine 
is one for which the management must be 
praised, 

The first Wednesday matinee served as 
the farewell performance of Rosa Raisa, 
who, by the way, has been re-engaged for 
three more years, another matter for which 
the management is to be highly congratu 
lated. Trovatore was the opera, and Miss 
Raisa sang Leonora superbly, winning the 
frantic plaudits of a justly pleased audi 
= ence. Raisa this season has been found 
= at her very best. Although yet in her 
twenties, she has subdued some of her over- 
abundant enthusiasm, and though her voice 
is of prodigious dimensions and generosity 
she has nursed it throughout the season 
with more care than heretofore. A singer 
who understands the voice, Raisa has sung 
herself into the hearts of opera-goers, each 
of her performances being as remarkable 
as her last. Au revoir, Raisa, we are glad 
to call you our own and to know that you 
will be with us for at least three more sea 
sons! 
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Forrest Lamont, another quite depend 
able singer, was the Manrico, which he 
sang in his customary style. Rimini, Laz 
zari and Van Gordon rounded up an ex 
cellent cast. 


THe Joncieur, JANUARY 16 (EveNntInG) 


Mary Garden and The Jongleur packed 
the Auditorium on Wednesday evening 
Garden is the acme qf perfection as Jean 
She is the aristocrat of the operatic stage 
She is not a singer, she says, but is a creator, 
and this indeed is true. Miss Garden is in 
a class by herself. Her success was of 
big dimension and she was ably supported 
by Edouard Cotreuil, a very fine artist, 
whose Athanael has won him many new 
friends this season. The other roles were 
capably handled and the orchestra played 
glowingly under the electrical baton of 
= the magnetic Polacco 


W 


2 MartHa, JANuary 17. 

5 _ Martha was repeated with Pareto in th 

title role and Schipa again winning the lion’s share of the 

success of the night and proving once more, in the role of 
(Continued on page 57) 





NEW YORKERS FIND GALLI-CURCI A FASCINATING ROSINA 





Famous Diva Makes Her Reappearance at Metropolitan Ope-a House and Is Given an Ovation—De Luca and Chamlee 
Share in the Honors of the Evening—Tokatyan Makes First Appearance as Faust and Romeo—La Habanera 
and I Compagnacci Repeated—Tannhiuser Given in Brooklyn—Repetitions Please— 
Galli-Curci in Lucia—Lohengrin Given with Jeritza 


La HaBANeERA AND I Compacnacct, January 14, 

The grim plot and haunting melancholy of La Habanera, 
in its second Metropolitan performance, were splendidly 
interpreted on Monday evening by practically the same cast 
that portrayed the roles in its initial opening. The excep- 
tion was Adamo Didur, who replaced Giuseppe Danise in 
the.part of Ramon on account of the latter’s indisposition. 
Mr. Didur‘s dramatic interpretation of the murderer, driven 
mad by the accusing voice of his victim, was so realistic and 
horrible as to run eerie chills up and down many musical 
spines. Florence Easton was a delightful Pilar, displaying 


a lightness in the first part of the opening act which con 
trasted perfectly with its despair in its conclusion. Armaid 
Tokatyan sang excellently the gruesome role of Pedro. The 
remainder of the cast was made up of Leon Rothier, who 
did well by the father; Phradie Wells, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Pietro Audisio, Arnold Gabor, William Gustafson, Paolo 
Ananian, Angelo Bada, Louis D’Angelo, James Wolf, Minnie 
Egener, Pietro Audisio, Vincenzo Reschiglian, and Louise 
Hunter. Louis Hasselmans was the conductor. 

I Compagnacci, in its one long act, was particularly in- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ON THE STANDARDIZATION OF MUSIC TEACHERS 


By Mary Graham Connell 








The author of this article, Mary Graham Connell, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1846 and has lived there all her 
life. On July 3, 1863, as the Battle of Gettysburg was 
raging not far away, she was graduated from the Girls 
High and Normal School. She began teaching in Oc- 
tober of the same year and kept it up steadily until failing 
eyesight compelled her to retire in June, 1920, Aside 
from her work as a teacher, she has written a number 
of books and articles under the pen name of Mary 
Graham, also the words and music of a few songs. It is 
interesting to learn in the following article the standpoint 
of one who, at the age of seventy-eight, looks back upon 
a teaching career of nearly sixty years.—The Editor. 


Chere has been much said of recent years about the 
standardization of music teachers, As there are always two 
sides to every question, | hope 1 may be allowed to present 
some of my views on the other side of this one 

There are comparatively few of the large number of chil 
dren and others who are taking music lessons who expect 
to make music a profession, but the desire to know some- 
thing about music is a very general one. No phonograph or 
piano player, however fine, will satisfy the craving for 
making music for one’s self which is inherent in many 
minds, What adds more joy to family life than for a group 
to gather around the piano while one plays accompaniments 
to their singing? It may be a well known hymn, or one of 
the gocd old songs, or even one of the popular songs of the 
present day 

It does not need a | 
take a pupil along far enough to be able to do this 
in mind a bright young girl who had not yet finished the 
course in a grammar school. She was ambitious to improve 
herself in her music, but her widowed mother could not 
afford to pay for her piano lessons, She therefore went 
out into the neighborhood and found pupils whom she taught 
at a very moderate price, There were enough of these to 
enable her to go on with her own lessons, with a more ex- 
pensive and, perhaps, “standardized” teacher. 

Where would this young girl have been, and where would 
those children have been had any law of standardization 
prevented her from giving those lessons? _ 

And there are, all over this country, children who could 
not learn the simple rudiments of piano music if they had to 
pay a large prite for their lessons. Some, perhaps many, 
of the musical profession who have risen to the top, look 
down with contempt upon what they call “cheap teachers,” 
but these last have their own mission to fulfill, as well as 
those higher up in the profession. 

Music was never intended to be the joy of a privileged 
few, but should be like the air, free to all. 

The writer has no desire to throw a damper over anyone 
who intends to make a profession of music. Those who 
aspire to reach the summit should have someone near the 
summit to lead them up the steep “gradus ad Parnassum,” 
This is especially true of vocalists, for many a good voice 
has been spoiled for the want of knowledge of how and when 
to use it, In the numerous summer schools where music is 
taught, there are scholars who have come from far and 
near to obtain a good teacher. Wher they are encouraged 
to go on, and if they can afford to do so, they not infre- 
quently follow their teacher to his winter studio, in some 
city fx distant from their homes. This is as it should be, 
but in the majority of cases such sacrifices are neither 


“standardized” teacher to be able to 
| have 


necessary nor possible, 
What the poet told us so long ago, that 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring,” 
may he very applicable to medicine, agriculture, nursing, and 
even cooking, but it does not hold good in music, 

Some years ago, a young man with a good voice, and 
who was fond enough of music to wish to make it his pro- 
fession, came rather unexpectedly ‘nto possession of a piano. 
His father, who was no longer young, took great pleasure 
in hammering out little tunes for himself, averring that 
this gave him more enjoyment than any other music that 
he heard. If that simple melody played with one finger 
could give that old man so much pleasure, how much more 
would he have been able to extract from the piano if some 
knowledge of the notes had enabled him to add beautiful 
harmonies to the air! 

Sympatny With Pupits 

A good music teacher should have certain qualities which 
it would be herd to standardize. The first of these is a 
cheerful sympathy with pupils, be they young or old. In a 
small school in an outlying district of a large city, there 
happened to be a number of turbulent spirits whom their 
everyday teacher found very hard to manage. This, as well 
as other schools in that city, were subject to periodical or 
spasmodic visits from numerous supervisors of various 
branches. Fortunately for their teacher, these children gen- 
erally put on their best behavior when one of these dreaded 
personages appear. For some occult reason they seemed to 
guess that their teacher was “on trial” as well as them- 
selves. This was especially true of the first supervisor of 
music, She was a bright and prepossessing young lady, 
who came into that schoolroom like a sunbeam and won the 
children’s hearts at once. Needless to say that these chil- 
dren did their best when the lesson was given by the super- 
visor, and after that was over they vied with each other in 
the honor of escorting her over to a neighboring school, as 
she was afraid of some cows in qne of the intervening 
fields, Unfortunately, this lady spoiled a fine career, as is 
too frequently the case, by getting married. In those days 
it was against the rule for a married lady to teach, but 
times have changed since then. 

In the course of time this school was merged with a larger 
one in the same neighborhood, and the teachers went with it. 
The supervisors in this school were changed very frequently, 
especially the musical ones, so that there was a great 
vane “grave to gay. from Holy be severe.” These 
met. with varying of ‘success, though they were 
all doubtless equally “standardized” in music (or ene could 
not have attained such a comparatively high position), but 
their success depended on those qualities which cannot be 
standardized. As space forbids me to speak of the poorer 


ones, I shall tell only of the one who became a favorite 
with both pupils and teachers. At one time, the same teacher 
spoken of before had a class that seemed unusually indiffer- 
ent to her teaching of sight singing. Although somewhat 
of a musician herself, she could awaken no enthusiasm in 
this particular class, She dreaded seeing the musical super- 
visor enter her doorway, lest the class would disgrace her. 
Lo and behold! when this lady appeared, there came a 
change over that same dull class seeming almost miraculous. 
If they made a mistake in their “ear intervals,” instead of 
scolding them or denouncing them as dunces, she gently 
guided them to a point where they could correct their mis- 
takes. And it was the same way when she came to the 
music on the blackboard.” Instead of bouncing the pointer 
from one note to the other, as if the board were a naughty 
boy who deserved punishment, she glided along slowly, 
giving the children plenty of time to think the notes with 
their minds, before giving them expression with their voices. 
No words can express the relief as well as the astonishment 
of the teacher upon finding that the clas§ which she had 
regarded as almost hopeless, as far as sight singing was 
concerned, really could sing, and sing well! Every teacher 
in that school felt a personal loss when that particular su- 
pervisor was promoted to a more desirable position. And 
she is quite as much beloved where she is now. Can such 
teacher as that be “standardized”? 


Anp ENTHUSIASM, 


Another similar quality essential to a good music teacher 
is enthusiasm—not that spasmodic enthusiasm which comes 
and goes in fits and starts, and is much affected by the talent 
of the pupil, but the kind which is inherent in one’s nature. 
One of the most successful teachers that I ever knew, had, 
as far as I know, no diploma, but owed her success to the 
fact that she threw her whole heart and soul into every 
lesson that she gave. Her manner Of imparting a sense of 
time was especially stimulating and this. is a matter which 
is too often neglected. It comes, as other defects do, from 
laxness or indifference on the part of the teacher. 

To sum up the substance of the whole matter, standard- 
ization is very important for a select few, but there should 
be no artificial wall of partition between the million and 
music. And if, perchance, some discordant notes should 
more or less frequently fall upon some too sensitive ear, 
these should be regarded as one would the tottering foot- 
steps of a child just learning to walk, and the mantle of 
charity be allowed to cover all. 





Schipa a New Sensation in the Concert Field 


Following his season’s debut in Carnegie Hall, Tito 
Schipa entered upon a concert tour that comprised a wide 
expanse of territory, including appearances in the following 
Grand Rapids, 


cities: New York, Huntington, Toronto, 





et 


De Mirjean Studios 


TITO SCHIPA 


Madison, Des Moines, Detroit, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco (two recitals), Oakland, Sacramento, Clare- 
mont, Los Angeles (two recitals), Long Beach, Tucson, 


Phoenix, 


If this ultra mundane artist had not been possessed of 
Spartan heroism, several California dates would have been 
cancelled, but in spite of a heavy cold and a high tempera- 
ture he refused to disappoint those who had secured tickets 
for his recitals, and, surmounting every obstacle, sang his 
best—and that means gloriously. He was, however, ordered 
by his physician to take a short rest before returning to 


. 


Chicago for the opera season, arriving there for an opening . 


in Martha on December 9 and evoking such enthusiasm 
that the performance was halted several times, 

Schipa jumped from the operatic stage right into the re- 
cital limelight with such meteoric effulgence as practically 
to create a precedent in that respect. After his first season's 
success, requests for engagements and reéngagements were 
sent to the offices of his managers, Evans & Salter, in such 
numbers as to make necessary carrying over a number of 
requests to next season. After his season of opera in 
Chicago, which was scheduled to end the middle of this 
month, the popular tenor will be actively engaged filling con- 
cert dates until May 28, with a final appearance at the 
Evanston Festival. It was his desire to sail for Italy during 
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that month, but with so much activity he will not be able 
to return to his native soil until the middle of June. 

Schipa had never been on the Pacific Coast and therefore 
only a few were personally acquainted with his voice, but 
his great reputation had preceded him and his recitals were 
thronged with music lovers, who wanted to hear the cele- 
brated tenor who has come ty be looked upon as an idol 
in many parts of the country. That he would create en- 
thusiasm was expected, but that he would sway public, man- 
agers, critics and musicians en masse and earn such rare 
praise, some of it bordering on the bizarre in an effort to 
find suitable expression for so emphatic a triumph, was a 
surprise, doubly significant in that it proved Schipa not only 
a superlative singer, but also that he had, in so short a time, 
become a sensation of the concert field. eRe 

A few of the telegrams received by Evans & Salter in New 
York City, from managers after Schipa’s recitals, substan- 
tiate this statement: 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco: “All claims you have made 
for Schipa justified today by record enthusiasm of house filled to 
capacity. Schipa undoubtedly gave San Francisco its greatest concert 
thrill of the season and evoked loudest praise and spontaneous cheers. 
He is concert artist of finest taste, with yoice, style and all successful 


attributes.” j awe 

Mrs. Armen S. Kurkjian, Grand Rapids: “Schipa’s first appearance 
proved a marvelous success. Empire Theater was sold out including 
stage seats and every available standing space. He was in magnificent 
voice and thrilled audience with his wonderful tones. He was encored 
again and again, audience remaining in their seats long after close 
ot concert,” . : 

I. E. Suckling, Toronto: “Schipa’s first Canadian appearance was 
complete triumph. His success unbounded, Will be glad of another 
date,” 

George F. Ogden, Des Moines: 
dous success, Artist in superb voice. 
enraptured,” 

Adrian Scolten, Madison, Wis.: “‘Schipa concert could not have 
been more of an artistic success. Unanimous verdict of critical audi- 
ence placed him second to no other male singer who ever visited 
Madison. We wish to engage him for reappearance.” 


. 
“Schipa concert could not have 
Nineteen recalls. Audience 


Albert Gateen’ Rochester Debut 


Albert Coates, the distinguished British conductor, made 
his debut as conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Eastman Theater on January 16 and received 
an ovation from the audience of more than 3,000 people. The 
local press comments were most enthusiastic : 

“Never have the brasses sung as Mr. Coates made them 
sing last night,” said the Herald. “Never have the strings 
held such sustained richness of tone.” The Times-Union 
characterized it as an epochal event in the history of Roch- 
ester’s new orchestra, while the other papers were equally 
laudatory, 

Mr. Coates’ program included Die Meistersinger overture ; 
the Air from the Bach Suite No. 3; Beethoven's: concerto 
in G major, with Lamond as soloist, and the Brahms First 
Symphony. Lamond was recalled so insistently that he 
was obliged to give Liszt’s Ronde des Lutins as an encore. 

Mr. Coates will be in Rochester for three months, conduct- 
ing ten concerts with the Philharmonic. In addition, he 
will organize and direct a class for conductors in the East- 
man School of Music and develop the present high school 
orchestras into the Rochester Junior Orchestra. On April 
7 Mr. Coates will take the Rochester Philharmonic to New 
York for a concert at Carnegie Hall, 


A Dinner for Mrs. MacDowell 


A “dinner of the Seven Arts” will be given in honor of 
Mrs, Edward MacDowell at the Astor Hotel, Sunday eve- 
ning, February 3. The dinner is being arranged by ad- 
mirers of the courage and enthusiasm and tireless energy 
which Mrs. MacDowell has displayed in bringing success to 
the MacDowell Colony in Peterborough, where, each sum- 
mer, composers, writers, and artists are enabled to work 
under conditions ideal for creative activity. It was the 
wish of Edward MacDowell that others should enjoy those 
conditions of isolation in working hours and fruitful com- 
panionship during leisure which he came nearest to finding 
in the cabin which still stands in the Peterborough woods ; 
and since his death Mrs. MacDowell has, despite incredible 
difficulties, realized this wish for at least a small number 
of artists each year. 

Mrs. John W, Alexander is the chairman and Mrs. Mary 
M. Colum, 547 West 123rd street, New York City, the sec- 
retary of the committee for this dinner, at which distin- 
guished representatives of each of the arts will be guests 
of honor, and the art of music, as most closely connected 
= name of MacDowell, will be particularly repre- 
sented. 


. . . Ss 
Cincinnati Conservatory Represented at 
Convention 
Nell E, Glynn, Lakeland, Fla.; Margaret Powell, Mar- 
shall, Mich. ; Susan Peeks, whose home is in Japan, where 
her parents are missionaries; Susanna Moore, Kokomo, 
Ind.; Margaret Ballentine, Indianapolis, Ind., and Ronal 
Stone, Jamestown, N. Y., represented the Cincinnati Con- 


' servatory of Music at the International Student Volunteer 


Convention, held in Indianapolis, December 28 to January 1. 
Sara Norris, formerly in charge of the Hogar de Chileno 
at Santiago de Chile, and now dean of women of the 
Lampe Conservatory of Music, accompanied the dele- 
gation. 





Charles A, Sink ia New York 


_ Charles A, Sink, manager of the annual Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival, was in New York last week in search of artists for 
the coming programs. The festival this year takes place 
May 21-24 inclusive. There will be no visiting conductor 
ee —s cag year, — aoe important new works 
are to be produced, Otorrini Resphigi’s Prim § 

Drifts by Frederick Delius. aa ee ee 


Dr. Carl to Conduct Oratorio 


The Oratorio of Samson by Handel will be sun in th 
First Presb; erian Church next Sunday evening, gf em 
27, under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl, by the 
Motet Choir of the church. Edith Gaile, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Bechtel Alcock, tenor. and ie Scho- 
field, bass, will be the soloists. : 


Gerhardt in Final Recital 


Elena Gerhardt .will give her last recital of the season 
. . t 
Saoien. ein Sunday omni February 3, when she 
r program to the songs of th 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. : arate 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PARIS IS INVADED BY FIVE ORCHESTRAS 
ON ONE SIN GLE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
Mostly Standard Works Are Performed—Too Few Rehearsals the Result of Insufficient Funds—New Orchestral Compo- 


sition by Florent Schmidt Fails to Please—Marguerite Nielka Offers Modern Program—Mme. Leschetizky 
Scores Success—La Comédie Humaine on Christmas Eve 


Paris, December 25.—Children who play with the pebbles 
on the beach and watch the ripples scatter foam and bubbles 
on the sand are not unlike the great public here in Paris, 
which pays more attention to the latest dance, the newest 
popular song, the craziest revue, the silliest musical play than 
to the deep and powerful works of genius that mark the 
ground swell of the ocean farther from the shore. Who can 
record the rubbish and vulgarity which came and passed 
away a thousand times while César Franck lived and worked 
and died almost unnoticed? This same Parisian public re- 
jected Bizet’s Carmen long enough to give the composer’s 

eart a mortal wound. And Paris hounded Berlioz to death 
—“a physician who plays on the guitar and fancies himself 
a composer”—as the wits of the period called him. 

I am told that Paris is not the only great city to neglect 
its most important native musicians and worship at the 
shrines of foreign demigods and oddities. I think I have 
heard it said that an enormous place called London and a 
vast — named New York occasionally overlook the 
merits of their best men in their too great anxiety to do the 
right thing. But, after all, how is the busy and distracted 

blic to know the gold from the tinsel when the gold is 

idden away in organ lofts and classrooms? 

How is the public to know that half of the many concerts 
it sees advertised are trash? It would be wasting good 
paper to mention them. Some of the concerts, of course, are 
of the highest class, such as the concerts of the Colonne 
Orchestra, the Lamoureux Orchestra, the Conservatoire 
Orchestra, though I do not find all these orchestras invari- 
ably the best of their class. Still, they play the standard 
works of the great composers and produce regularly a num- 
ber of new compositions. The great difficulty is for the 
conductors to get enough rehearsals with the money at their 
disposal. It is very much easier for the critic to find blem- 
ishes than it is for the conductor to find money for several 
rehearsals. The important orchestral concerts are always 
given all at once at the same hour of the same day. Sun- 
day afternoon is still the favored time, as it used to be when 
I was a student here many years ago, and as it probably 
will continue to be for years to come, notwithstanding the 
perplexity of the enthusiast who would like to hear them 
all if they did not happen all at once. 


Five at ONCE. 


On Sunday afternoon, December 16, the Colonne Orches- 
tra, conducted by Pierné, performed Beethoven’s Egmont 
music, several songs and the Ninth Symphony. 

At the same time the Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
Paray, gave Weber’s Freischutz overture, a new work by 
Pécoud called Palmyre aux Talons d'Or, Mozart's C major 
yiano concerto, Rimsky-Korsakoff's Scheherazade, and a 

arche Joyeuse by Chabrier. 

At the same time the Conservatoire Orchestra, conducted 
by Gaubert, interpreted Mozart’s symphony in D, Trois Noc- 
turnes by Debussy, Lalo’s concerto in F for violin and 
orchestra, Chabrier’s A la Musique, and Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman overture. 

At the same time the Orchestre de Paris, conducted by 
de Lausnay, presented a program containing Beethoven's 
seventh symphony, Mozart's Figaro overture, three poems 
by Milhaud, and three concerted works with soloists. 

At the same time the Pasdeloup Orchestra, conducted by 
Rhéné Baton, performed Lalo’s Roi d’Ys overture, Debus- 
sy’s Apres-midi d’un Faune, a piece by Dukas called La 
Peri, César Franck’s Variations Symphoniques for piano 
and orchestra, and the third symphony by Saint-Saéns. _ 

Presumably the Parisian concert directors believe there is 
an enormous public for five different orchestral concerts on 
Sunday afternoon, but a smaller public for the same con- 
certs given at different hours throughout the week. 

December 23, the orchestral programs beginning at three 
o’clock contained the following works: Mendelssohn, Refor- 
mation Symphony; Schumann, piano concerto with Cortot 
as soloist; Ravel, Ma Mére l’Oye; Franck, Symphonic Vari- 
ations with Cortot at the piano; Stravinsky, Petrouchka. 

Mendelssohn, Fingal’s Con overture; Trémisot, first per- 
formance, symphonic poem, Icare; Lalo, Concerto Russe, 
with Bouillon as soloist; Lalo, Rhapsodie Espagnole; Saint- 
Saéns, symphony in C minor. 

Beethoven, sixth symphony; Liszt, E flat concerto with 
Iturbi at the piano; Debussy, Martyre de St. Sébastien; 
Franck, Rédemption. 

Wagner, Lohengrin prelude; Bach, D major suite; Schu- 
mann, Adagio and Allegro; Saint-Saéns, Caranaval des 
Animaux. 

During Christmas week various orchestras are perform- 
ing: Mendelssohn, Fingal’s Cave overture; Beethoven, 
eighth symphony; Corelli, concerto grosso in G minor; 
Bach, Gases Pastoral; Liszt, Les Preludes; Franck, 
Les Beatitudes; Chabrier, Gwendoline overture; Saint- 
Saéns, fourth concerto, with Lhote-Casadesus at the piano; 
Franck, Psyché; A. Caplet, first performance of Epiphanie ; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Capriccio Espagnol; Weber, Oberon 
overture; Tschaikowsky concerto, with violinist Lubochitz ; 
Wagner, Rienzi overture, Flying Dutchman selections, 
Lohengrin prelude, ‘Tristan prelude and Isolde’s Death. 

These programs are anything but revolutionary. The 
classical composers more than hold their own. Even Men- 
delssohn, whose name appears so seldom in other lands, keeps 
his place among the favorite composers of the Parisian or- 
chestral public. It is sad to think that César Franck could 
not have looked into the future to behold his music so often 
played after his death. 


Tue Reyer CENTENARY. 


Ernest Reyer, who was born in December, 1823, has had 
his centenary celebrations. The musical journals have praised 
his works and recalled his merits, but the public, unfortu- 
nately for Reyer, remains indifferent. In 1871 Reyer’s opera 
Erostrate was a total failure and was withdrawn after two 
representations. The composer wrote humorously enough 
in Les Débats that “what will save my score from oblivion 
is that it can serve as a point of comparison for other operas. 
People will say that the new opera is almost as tiresome as 
Erostrate, or much more boring.” Reyer deceived himself. 


The public never mentions Erostrate at all. His opera Sal- 
ammbo is occasionally given at the Opera House, and Sigurd 
has been revived, but Reyer’s influence on French music 
is negligible. 

Dipn’t PLEASE. 


A new orchestral work by Florent Schmidt was recently 
hailed as a very good piece by one of the critics, who im- 
mediately added that it would not please. It seems to me 
that music which does not please, however good it may be, 
is very much like the flogging Ichabod Crane used to give 
the urchins in the school of Sleepy Hollow, with the con- 
solatory assurance that they “would remember it and thank 
him for it the longest day they had to live.” 

I hear much music which apparently pleases the audience 
no more than it pleases me. It never occurred to me that 
it was therefore necessarily good. 


As You Like Ir. 


Those who wish to hear the latest and newest of advanced 
music can have their fill of it in Paris. Entire recitals of 
Ravel, Satie, Falla, Honneger, Prokofieff, Respighi, Pizzetti, 
Stravinsky, Bowen, Enesco, Chausson, Iturbi, Poldowski, 
may be heard by those who prefer that kind of music to 
the works of an earlier period. 


Out or FAsHIon. 


Chausson, who was killed in a bicycle accident on the 
streets of Paris some years ago, is not as startlingly mod- 
ern as he used to be. I heard a symphony of his at a Pas- 
deloup concert in the Trocadéro earlier in the month and 
found it very slender. Its modern patches consisted of 
Tristan chromaticism which seemed quite out of fashion 
amid much that was frankly French and perfectly natural 
to Chausson, 

NIELKA IN NEw Soncs. 


Marguerite Nielka, a dramatic soprano whose concerts in 
the Queens Hall and the Royal Albert Hall in London had 
previously interested me, has given a number of concerts in 
Paris this season, with orchestra sometimes, and sung the 
standard arias and songs by the old, classical and operatic 
composers. She made bold to challenge criticism a week 
ago by presenting a program entirely devoted to modernity. 
The composers were: Chausson, Debussy, Ravel, Koechlin, 
Manuel, Satie, V. Davico, Milhaud. Needless to say no 
one left the concert hall whistling a catchy melody. I 
mingled with the crowd to hear the critical remarks. Some 
wondered how the singer could keep her notes with such 
discordant accompaniments, and others regretted that so fine 
a voice and so much art could not have been heard in more 
attractive music. But, as I said before, Marguerite Nielka 
had already sung so often in Paris that she purposely selected 
an unconventional program for the sake of variety. She 
has had several seasons of opera in France and Italy, but 
prefers the more delicate and difficult art of the concert 
stage. 

FarrcHILp PLAYED AT THE CONSERVATOIRE. 


Blair Fairchild has been honored by the directors of the 
Conservatoire, who had the American composer's orchestral 
work, L’Etude Symphonique, performed at one of the regu- 
lar series of the Conservatoire symphony concerts. These 
concerts were begun in 1828 with Habeneck as conductor, in 
the days when Cherubini was director of the Conservatoire. 
Wagner was inspired to compose his Faust overture by the 
playing of Habeneck’s orchestra, which Wagner declared at 
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that time to be the finest in the world. I have the programs 
of all the concerts to the year. 1897, and I find no American 
composer on the list. 

Grorce Hasn’t Improven. 


Another American composer was recently heard at a con- 
cert given in the hall of the Conservatoire, but not at the 
series of Conservatoire concerts. I refer to George An- 
theil, wae aes a recital mostly of his own compositions in 
Wigmore Hall, London, some two seasons ago on his way to 
Berlin to study. I am sorry to say I see no change for the 
better in George Anthiel. Perhaps I am short-sighted or 
partly blind, but it seemed to me as if the Anthiel pictures 
were all storms at sea and sunset clouds, with no design 
and drawing. He tells his story with adjectives and ex- 
clamation marks. The public, however, will adjudge the 
prize without my help. Some day, perhaps, this Antheilogy 
will form part of an anthology of ancient classics. That 
day has not yet dawned. His two sonatas for piano and 
violin did not sweep the audience off its feet in the way | 
heard and saw Grieg’s F major sonata for violin and piano 
carry a Parisian audience by storm nearly forty years ago 
Grieg, of course, is dreadfully old-fashioned and painfully 
melodious to the advanced guard of musical reformers to- 
day. But, at any rate, Grieg had the ear of the world for 
several seasons, which is more than can be said of any of 
the modern reformers. 

Moe. Lescuetizky Ptays. 

I heard another sonata for piano and violin beautifully 
played by Mme. Leschetizky and Jan Hambourg last week at 
a musicale in the Leschetizky studios. It was a new work 
by the Italian composer Pizzetti. If two such artists could 
not make the work attractive to an invited audience of 
musically cultured people, I do not know who are to cap 
ture the public with this new sonata. I have heard Piz- 
zetti music which I liked better and I know he is an excellent 
musician. I was told that this sonata was a kind of spiritual 
picture of the horrors of the war. I can hardly believe that 
the composer meant it as such. If so, he has failed ignom- 
iniously, There is no more battle horror in this elegiac 
sonata than there is military power in the militant young 
ladies who march across the comic opera stage costumed as 
soldiers without trousers. The guest of the evening at the 
Leschetizky studios was the American soprano, Marcella Craft. 
She delighted everybody with the familiar music of Puccini. 
She will have reached America before this letter sees itself in 
print. The same may be said of Ignaz Friedman, with 
whom I had half an hour’s chat during his flying visit to 
Paris on his way from Austria and Germany to New York. 
He was in the best of health and eager to get back to con 
cert work in the United States. 


La Comépre HuMAINE on Curistmas Eve. 


The famous novelist, Balzac, used to live very near my 
present residence. His name on a neighboring street con. 
tinually reminds me of his Comédie Humaine. But yester- 
day afternoon I forgot Balzac while I watched a human 
drama enacted before me. I passed a public school and 
heard the children shouting for joy around a Christmas tree 
“Noel, Noel,” were the only words I could distinguish in 
the babble of shrill voices. The children forgot their awe of 
the towering and tyrannical teachers, for the teachers smiled 
like human beings and patted the heads of the little ones 
And then they sang, not like the great singers at the opera, 
to be sure, but with the artless grace of childhood. The 
rain and leaden skies outside meant nothing to them, Were 
not the greens and reds and violets on the Christmas tree 
more lurid and extraordinary than any rainbow in the 
heavens could have been? / 

I opened my umbrella and passed on through the pools 
and muddy streets. I heard the tolling of a bell. It came 
from the belfry of the ancient church which has been a land 
mark in Sévres for more than a thousand years. “Qui est 
mort”—who is dead ?—I asked of an old woman selling apples. 

(Continued on next page) 





CINCINNNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA WINS MORE LAURELS 


Fritz Reiner Shares in Success of the Organization’s Popular Concerts—De Pachmann’s Recital Enthusiastically Received 
—Conservatory Items and Miscellaneous Notes of Interest 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 11—Among the recent musical 
events this season was the recital given on January 4 by 
Vladimir de Pachmann at Music Hall. Mr. de Pachmann 
appeared under the auspices of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra Association, and had not been heard here for the 
past twelve years. A large audience greeted the artist and 
enjoyed his little talks as well as his Chopin program. The 
recital aroused considerable approval and there was hearty 
response on the part of those who had come to hear the 
delightful pianist. 


More LAurELs ror THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 

That there is constantly growing interest in the popular 
concerts now being given by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Fritz Reiner, was again 
demonstrated at Music Hall, on January 6, The program 
opened with the Carnival Romaine, by Berlioz, and in addi- 
tion included such numbers as the Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 1, of Liszt, and the prelude and Love-Death from 
Tristan and Isolde. There was another selection, the third 
piano concerto in C minor, by Beethoven, which was played 
by the soloist, Josephine Rosensweet, pianist. The other 
numbers were given a most delightful reading, so that the 
concert was in reality a musical treat for these who at- 
tended. 

Notes. 

A performance of interest was the violin recital given by 
Robert Perutz, of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, in Conservatory Hall, on January 8. 
The opening number was a violin sonata by Resphigi. Mr. 
Perutz was accompanied by Carl Herring. In addition to 
the above there were also selections by Szymananowski, and 
a new number by Andjeyowski. There was also the first 
performance here of the Sinding Variations, op. 78; the 
recital closing-with a group of compositions in lighter vein. 
The accompaniments were played by Mrs. Thomie Prewett 


i s. 
The twelfth Students’ Noon Day recital, at the College 

of Music, was enjoyed on January 5 in the Odeon, when 

a from the classes of Lillian Arkell Rixford, Ilse 
uebner, Lino Mattioli and Adolf Hahn were heard. 


The Hyde Park Music Club gave a pleasing program at 
the Hyde Park Library Auditorium on January 8 

A concert took place on January 9 by the Alpha Chapter, 
Mu Phi Epsilon, National Honorary Musical Sorority, 
which was given for the benefit of the Endowment Fund, 
at the Woman’s Club Auditorium. In addition to the regu 
lar members of the chapter a number of soloists were heard, 
including Fenton C. Pugh, Burnet C. Tuthill, and George 
A. Leighton; Dorothy Louiso Cohn, cellist; Henry Leighton, 
pianist; Margaret Messinger, soprano; Meta Streitmann, 
contralto; Mary Stephan, soprano, and others 

Lillian Aldrich Thayer, of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, presented her pupils in a recital in 
Conservatory Hall on January 9. 

Pupils of Herman R. Rafalo appeared in a violin recital 
on January 8, at Wise Center Auditorium. 

Pupils of Leona L. Sunderman were heard in recitations 
and dialogues on January 6, before the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Knights of St. John. 

May Estel Forbes, a piano pupil of Frederic Shailer 
Evans, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, appeared 
in a program given before the Hyde Park Music Club at 
its Christmas party, held at the Hyde Park Country Club 
recently. 

The Triangle Club of Princeton University gave a musical 
play here on January 4, at Emery Auditorium, called Drake's 
Drum, which was very much enjoyed. 

The piano pupils of Grace Chapman, assisted by Mrs 
William R. Sprigg, contralto, were heard in recital on 
January 5, in the Odeon. 

The Symphony Study Circle was entertained on January 9 
by Nina Pugh Smith, with a talk about the symphony con 
certs to be played by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
on January 11 and 12. 

Elizabeth Cook, of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music, has received word that her madrigal, 
Robin Goodfellow, was sung by the Chicago Madrigal Club 
at a recent concert. 

Mrs. Thomie Prewett. Williams, pianist, ands Florence 
Hood, violinist, gave a musical program on January 5; at 
the Y. W.C. A. W. W. 
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“Ah, monsieur, c'est une toute jeune fille”’—Sir, it is a very 
young girl, she replied, crossing herself as the slow proces- 
sion plodded past us. The mother’s face was hidden in her 
handkerchief and the tolling of the bell made her shudder. 
The rain and the leaden skies overhead meant nothing to her, 
All the roses of France glowing in the golden sunlight of a 
summer afternoon would not bring comfort to her empty 
home. The father, with pale and haggard face, walked erect, 
a soldier in civilian clothes, with the badge of service on his 
breast. I knew that he would have gone back to the turmoil 
of the trenches joyfully a hundred times rather than face 
the silence of his child’s little grave in the churchyard. 
Such was the Comédie Humaine | saw in Balzac’s country 
on Christmas even in 1923. CrLarence Lucas. 


Artists Under Judson Manedement in 1924-25 


Concert Management Arthur Judson announces that its 
preliminary list of artists for the season 1924-1925 is now 
ready, and in making this announcement wishes to add 
that it has no affiliation whatsoever with any other manage- 
ment or group of booking agents and that the original 
members of the partnership, Mrs. H. E. Yarnall and Arthur 
Judson, are the only persons holding any interest in the 
firm. Concert Management Arthur Judson also announces 
that it has the exclusive booking rights for Sigrid Onegin, 
by special arrangement with the International Concert 
Direction, Inc. 

The list*of artists includes Claire Dux, who will make 
her fourth consecutive tour of the United States and Canada ; 
Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Ruth Rodgers, soprano, who has been heard this season 
with the New York Symphony, Detroit Symphony and other 
orchestral organizations. In addition to Mme. Onegin, 
who makes her third consecutive tour of this country next 
season, Helena Marsh, Elizabeth Bonner and Mabelle Addi- 
son are listed among the contraltos. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, who has been heard with the 
Detroit and Philadelphia orchestra, this year, John Barclay, 
Edmund Burke of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Fraser Gange, a new Scotch baritone, comprise the list of 
male vocalists. 

Alfred Cortot is to. return for another tour in the fall. 
Other pianists to be managed by Concert Management 
Arthur Judson include Olga Samaroff, Ernest Schelling, 
Bachaus, Ashley Pettis, and Gitta Gradova, who made a 
memorable New York debut this season. ; 

Wanda Landowska, whose harpsichord and piano concerts 
have been strikingly successful this season, will return for 
her second American season. Carl Flesch and Max Rosen, 
both of whom returned from Europe this season after 
absences of several years, will make tours next year under 
the direction of Concert Management Arthur Judson. 

Virginie Mauret and her ballet company will be a new 
feature to be presented by Concert Management Arthur 
Judson. Miss Mauret is well known as a , soo and she 
will offer a novel entertainment in conjunction with the 
Trio Choreographique. Among the instrumental ensembles 
will be the recently formed Philharmonic String Quartet, 
the Rich Quartet, the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Shrho, and 
the Philadelphia Festival Orchestra. Concert Management 
Arthur Judson will also direct the tour of the Stuart Walker 
plays. 

Announcement of the engagement of other artists will be 
made at a later date. 


Heifetz’ Coast Dates 


Jascha Heifetz has gone to the Pacific Coast, where he 
appeared on get 19 and 21 in Los Angeles; on January 
16 in Pasadena and on January 18 in San Francisco. He 


will play in Oakland on January 25. 
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LOPEZ ON JAZZ 











The following is an outline of an address made re- 
cently at a luncheon of the Dutch Treat Club by Vincen 
Lopez, leader of the tig ge Hotel ‘ 
Many of the arr ts . Lopez of here 
were made by J. ewalt Lampe, and these ar- 
rangements are made was explained in a series 

appeared last winter in the MUSICAL 


now issued in book form by G. Schirmer, Inc. We note 
that Mr. Lopez substitutes the “modern music” 
for what most of us know as “jazz.” 
for what we ordinarily call “modern music” is the sort 
written by Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Ruggles, Varese, 
et al, which is not what Mr. Lopez is g about.— 
The Editor.] 


What is called “modern music” takes the place in this 
country of the folk songs and folk tunes in which t 
old world is so rich, The southern negroes were the first 
to develop a native music and their compositions, while 
rudimentary, yet wefe saturated with local themes growing 
out of the American scene. 

The composer Stephen Foster took these tunes and 
melodies and set his creative genius to work composing the 
songs that make him a classic in popular music. If Stephen 
Fotter were writing today he would be hailed as the 
supreme American master of music, for he was the pioneer 
and the great innovator in this field. The minstrels so 
long popular in this country profited greatly from the folk 
music of the darkeys, and, as their popularity died down, 
modern music came along to give the public tunes and 
melodies of national appeal. Today we have an American 
folk music in popular songs, but it must be admitted that 
we are standing upon the shoulders of musical giants of 
the past. Many of the most popular tunes come direct from 
classical compositions, 

Here is where the adapter or arranger comes in. The 
great composers generally wrote along academic and theo- 
retical lines. They insisted upon a strict art and science 
of music. Where in their work there is a wonderful melody 
the popular composer deletes the strictly technical matter 
and substitutes rhythm, thereby making of the original 
melody a lilting, catchy tune that makes the public hum 
and whistle and sets the feet to shuffling. 

Take, for instance, the C sharp minor Polonaise by 
Chopin! It will be observed that the melody of the second 
movement as played by the right hand is identical with 
the melody Pe I’m Always sing Rainbows. In the 
original score the left hand of the Chopin score is taken up 
by running arpeggios which the modern composer has 
eliminated and replaced by a swinging bass which produces 
a fox-trot rhythm as a substitute. e result is a popular 
melody written from a standard classic. 

The arranger is a most important person in the modern 
music house. He popularizes the classics, he makes orches- 
trations for each instrument in the orchestra, he gives 
each tune a special individual treatment, he works out pro- 
grams that enable the orchestra to get the best possible 
musical results. The truly popular directors abound in 
personality, and the greatest achievement of the arranger 
is to onyeo his orchestrations so that that individuality is 
brought out in its best and fullest musical manifestation. 
Above all, the public wants its tunes and melodies — 
sized and developed, whether from the classic or a rm 
composer. In arranging the great popular tunes for in- 
cidental or descriptive music we embroider upon the main 
fabric, set bits of other themes afloat on the stream of 
melody, or quote appropriate themes as we go along. 

Take the treatment of I Love You, for Pree | There 
is the fine original tune and quoted themes are interpolated 
suggesting courtship, first love, jealousy, a quarrel, happi- 
ness, the approaching marriage, alone at last and happy 
married life. Other love songs lend bits that accentuate 
the love atmosphere, 

Covered Wagon Days lends itself to a rich arrangement 
with quoted music evoking the great plains, the buffalo 
herds, the fear of the savages, the Indian attack, the escape, 














“Voice of fine sympathetic quality; he captivated his audience completely."—New York Mail. 


Management: R. &. JOHNSTON, 1461 Broadway, New York 
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the rivers in flood, the desert sands, the mighty storms, 
the mountains and kindred themes. The richer the ar- 
rangement the better, and I Love You and Covered Wagon 
Days are saturated with musical atmosphere with the tune 
always featured and the rhythm never lost sight of. It is 
thus that modern music attains its complexity, wide appeal 
and poonlesity- It is yo ghar in its berg ve with — 
speed, vivacity, variety topical interest o nationa 
life. It fills the long-felt need of a folk music that is con- 
genial to the life rg ne in these United States. 

Just as we have borrowed the folk songs of other lands, 
so all the world now borrows our folk music and dances 
to it delightedly, but until we had this modern music you 
never dan American tune abroad. The proof that it 
is new and native is proven by the fact that it pleases Euro- 
pean ears so long accustomed to the classical melodies of 
the great masters. We certainly could not interest them in 
the grand manner, but we are sending them living, vital, 
joyous tunes pulsing with the pulse of life itself. Our mod- 
ern music sets the world to dancing, so much $o that London 
and Paris go dance mad over its appeal. Modern music has 
come to stay. : 


Spartanburg Music Festival Announcements 


Spartanburg, S. C., January 15.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Spartanburg Music Festival, held 
January 10, steps were taken to start a campaign for an 
increased choral membership. The chorus consists of 400 
voices. 

Director Frederick W, Wodell stated that the quartet for 
the first night of the festival includes Queena Mario, colora- 
tura soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Marion 
Telva, dramatic contralto; Giovanni Martino, basso, of the 
Metropolitan, and Richard Crooks, tenor. 

The festival program will include a new composition, a 
cantata for soprano and tenor solos and choir of women’s 
voices, which Director Wodell himself composed. The chief 
soloist for “Artists’ Night” will be Rosa Ponselle, dramatic 
soprano of the Metropolitan. : 

he Spartanburg Music Festival is held annually the first 
week in May, the next being the twenty-cighth. ae a 
EL. S. 





Analysis Class a Feature of Gescheidt System 


A_ number of Adelaide Gescheidt’s students met at her 
studios on Tuesday evbening, January 8, for an informal 
discussion of her scientific principles of voice development. 
This was the third regular monthly meeting of the Voice 
Analysis Class, which has proved of great benefit to those 
studying under Miss Gescheidt. 

The last hour was devoted to a delightful musical pro- 
gram artistically rendered by the students. These were, in 
the order of their aopeaaen, Leroy Duffield, Margaret 
Sherman, Bentley Ford and Lucille Banner, Anne Tindale 
playing the accompaniments, What they sang would give 
pleasure to any artistic body of hearers, for on the program 
were such things as the Lucia aria (sung by Miss Banner), 
Horsman’s Bird of the Wilderness (sung by Margaret Sher- 
man), Hear Me, Winds and Waves (Handel, sung by Bent- 
ley Ford), Campbell-Tipton’s Hymn to the Night (sung by 
Leroy Duffield), and the way they sang these showed their 
high artistic aim. 


Engagements for Carlotta Rydman Russell 


Carlotta Rydman Russell's recent engagements, which have 
kept her on the Pacific Coast, include a program for dis- 
abled veterans at Barlow Sanitarium, Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 21, There was a return engagement at the Hollywood 
High School on Alumni Day, January 4. Two days later, 
pens 6, the singer was heard at the Three Arts Club of 

Angeles, when she presented three groups—lItalian, Old 
English and French, German, and American songs, includ- 
ing a group of Sydney King Russell’s songs. January 9 
found Mrs. Russell giving a program of American music for 
the Musicians’ Club of Hollywood. There were two groups 
of Russell songs and a group of piano numbers. Mrs. Rus- 
sell also gave a program for the ex-service men’s luncheon 
on January 11. Accompaniments and piano numbers for 
these programs were furnished by Sydney King Russell. 


Trabilsee Studio Notes 


Juliet McIntyre, soprano, formerly of the Boston Opera 
Company and an artist pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, is at present 
on a concert tour of Canada and will return to the United 
States about the middle of February to begin her concert 
tour of the South. Miss McIntyre has appeared with suc- 
cess in most of the large cities of this country and Canada. 
_ Rita Hamsun, Rumanian dramatic soprano, who arrived 
in this country in September, is at present studying with 
Mr. Trabilsee in preparation for her first concert tour. 
Miss Hamsun has appeared in concert and opera in the 
principal cities of Europe (especially in Budapest, her native 
city, where she was a member of the opera), and is par- 
ticularly well received in her folk song recitals. Immedi- 
ately after her American tour Miss Hamsun will start on 
a tour of Canada and the provinces. 


Ivogun Back in America 

“I wish they had aeroplane service between here and 
Europe,” declared Maria Ivogun, the Viennese and Munich 
prima donna, when she arrived on the George Washington 
on January 10, after one of the stormiest vovages in the 
ship’s history, “They offered me an aeroplane to make 
two return engagements in Denmark, but I told them I had 
to come to America, I would have done it, perhaps, if the 
weather had been pleasant and I could still have caught 
my boat, but at this time of year air travel is not so 
leasant. I am looking forward to seeing California. I 

ve heard so much about it.” Before going to the Pacific 
Coast for her first visit Miss Ivogun sings in Boston 
January 27 and in Fall River January 29, 


Estelle Liebling Endorses The Cry of the 
Woman 


- Mana-Zucca received the following letter from Estelle 
ge which speaks for itself: “I must tell you what I 
think of your beautiful new song, The Cry of the Woman. 
It is the very best thing you have ever done and I am happy 
beyond words to have found such a splendid American 
song. I shall sing it all the time. My love to you and my 
sincere on your really beautiful achievement. 
Always affectionately yours.” 
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**NORSE SONGS MARK RECITAL 

“Marie Sundelius sang us songs of Grieg that ‘were authentic pictures of the Scan- 
dinavian North. In the higher registers the notes had a mountain freshness about them; 
in the lower voice were deep notes such as May Mukle gives us when she plays Bach 
or the early Italians. IT IS WHEN THE RACE SPIRIT SPEAKS THROUGH HER 
THAT SUNDELIUS IS AT HER BEST. THEN SHE LETS HERSELF GO AND 
IT IS A JOY TO LISTEN TO HER.”—San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 6, 1923. 


“MARIE SUNDELIUS GOOD IN RECITAL 

“Marie Sundelius charmed a crowd last night. SHE HAS ESTABLISHED HER- 
SELF AS A FAVORITE SOPRANO WITH MUSIC LOVERS and in addition her 
Swedish heritage brings an admiring crowd of that nationality to all her concerts. Mme. 
Sundelius has a clear, resonant and powerful voice with considerable dramatic force, a 
charming personality and a fine sense of humor. In addition, she is extremely generous 
with her gifts, as was shown by the many encores. SHE GAVE THE FOLK SONGS 
OF THE NORTHLAND WITH THE CLARITY OF ITS ICEBERGS AND THE 
RINGING TONES OF A BELL.”—San Francisco Call and Post, Dec. 6, 1923. 


“SUNDELIUS PLEASES AUDIENCE 

“Marie Sundelius sang before a most appreciative audience. HER NUMBERS 
WERE GIVEN WITH EASE, COLOR AND BRILLIANCE, LEAVING AN 
EFFECT OF REAL DELIGHT UPON HER HEARERS. Her voice rang out with 
joy of singing even in passages of seriousness. There is fascination in her voice. 
Encores included Schubert’s ‘Hark, Hark, the Lark,’ Delibes’ ‘Return of Spring’ and 
‘Musetta’s Song’ from ‘La Boheme.’”—San Francisco Journal, Dec. 6, 1923. 


“SINGER REVEALS VOICE OF"CHARM 

“IT IS A VOICE THAT EXERTS A STEADY EMOTIONAL FORCE AS 
UNAPPARENT AND AS IRRESISTIBLE AS GRAVITY, UNTIL ONE IS SUD- 
DENLY CONSCIOUS OF ITS PULL UPON ONE’S SYMPATHIES. Aill that 
might have been said in one idiomatic phrase: It is a voice that grows on one. When 
you have come fully under its sway the balance of the program seems all too short. 
In short, Sundelius is a natural singer, with an artistry none the less adorning for being 
unpretentious.”—San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 6, 1923. 


“ARTIST PLEASES HOLIDAY CROWD 

“THE LARGE AUDIENCE APPLAUDED MARIE SUNDELIUS LONG AND 
INSISTENTLY AT THE CLOSE OF EACH SONG. Her tone is clear, steady, 
brilliant and lovely in texture in the extreme high voice and there are 'cello tones that 
are most appealing in the extreme lower voice. In artistry the singer is of high rank.” 
—Los Angeles Evening Express, Nov. 3, 1923. 


“SINGER WINS ENTHUSIASM OF LARGE AUDIENCE 

“The vivid and striking qualities of her tone flared attractively. She sings with 
unusual discretion and intelligence. The audience became more and more enthusiastic 
as she entered two groups of Scandinavian numbers, To these she brought all the 
intuitive understanding and feeling which is native to her. ONE FEELS AFTER 
HEARING HER THAT THESE NUMBERS ARE RARELY GIVEN WITH SUCH 
FINE AUTHORITY.”—Los Angeles Daily Times, Nov. W, 1923. 


“SINGING OF STARIPROVES WONDERFUL 

“Marie Sundelius charmed an audience that packed the Tacoma Theatre and which 
reluctantly allowed her to end her singing after she had added five numbers. SUN- 
DELIUS NEEDS NO CRITICISM; SHE PROVED HERSELF EVERY BIT THE 
ARTIST SHE IS RECOGNIZED TO BE AND THAT HER POSITION IN THE 
NATION’S MUSICAL ARISTOCRACY DENOTES HER TO BE. Altogether the 
Sundelius concert was such that it will go down as one of the high lights in Tacoma’s 
1923-24 musical season.”—T7acoma Ledger, Nov. 17, 1923. 
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MARIE 


UNDELIUS 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


AMONG OTHER ENGAGEMENTS IN AMERICA THIS SEA- 
SON TO DATE, AFTER HER RETURN IN LATE OCTOBER 
FROM HER TRIUMPHANT APPEARANCES IN 
ROLES AT THE ROYAL OPERA IN STOCKHOLM AND. IN 
CONCERT AND RECITAL IN SWEDEN, HAS APPEARED 
IN MONTCLAIR, N. J., IOWA CITY, IA., PUEBLO, COL., 
SEATTLE, WASH., BELLINGHAM, WASH., TACOMA, WASH., 
SPOKANE., WASH., SAN FRANSICO, CAL., LOS ANGELES, 
CAL., SAN RAFAEL, CAL., SAN JOSE, CAL., FULTON, MO., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. (soloist with Mendelssohn Club), LONDON, 
ONT., ST. THOMAS, ONT., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., PORT- 
LAND, ME., AND OTHER CITIES ENROUTE. FOLLOWING 
ARE CHARACTERISTIC PRESS EXCERPTS IN BRIEF FROM 
SOME OF THE PRECEDING APPEARANCES: 


LEADING 


“*SUNDELIUS CHARMS 

“With a voice that is clear, high and powerful, Marie Sundelius made her first 
appearance last night. The concert was brilliantly attended. APPRECIATION OF 
THE SINGER AND DELIGHT IN HER PRESENCE WERE EVIDENCED, AND 
ENCORES WERE DEMANDED AND GRACIOUSLY ACCORDED BY THE 
ARTIST. The singer has prepared her concert repertoire carefully. She presents her 
numbers with distinction and finish and obviously complimented her listeners with well 
selected songs which were interesting alike as novelties and from a musical standpoint. 
ge sung classics were interpolated for encores.”—Los Angeles Daily, Nov. 


“AUDIENCE DELIGHTED BY MARIE SUNDELIUS 

“Marie Sundelius brought delight to a representative audience at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium last night, and made many new friends for her singing prowess who will 
be glad to welcome her again. HER TONES WERE FASCINATINGLY CLEAR 
AND CONTAINED A CHARMING WARMTH. Her diction was very clear and 
pointedly emphatic. The regular program was greatly added to by judicious encores.” — 
Los Angeles Evening Herald, Nov. W, 1923. 


*SUNDELIUS RECITAL 

“A large and appreciative audience listened to the singing of Mme. Marie Sunde- 
lius. Her program was varied and broad in scope and each number seemed perfect in 
the setting which she gave, alike in dramatic interpretation, charm of manner and 
perfectly controlled vocal organ. HER VOICE IS COLORATURA IN TIMBRE, 
WITH HER HIGH TONES RICH AND FULL. They have a ring and timbre of 
youthfulness which will always be one of her appealing qualities.”—Tacoma Daily, 
Nov. 17, 1923. 


*“SUNDELIUS SCORES IN TWO CONCERTS 

“A QUALITY OF VOICE STRONGLY SUGGESTIVE OF MELBA RAN 
THROUGH THE SINGING OF MARIE SUNDELIUS. The reception given her 
amounted to an ovation. She was recalled time and again and responded generously. 
Her singing was lovely. She is a past mistress of concert singing. Her voice was 
hauntingly lyric and stirringly dramatic at command.”—Bellingham Music News, Nov. 
14, 1923. 


“SUNDELIUS CAPTIVATES 

“Enthusiastic reception was accorded Marie Sundelius,. GREAT SINGERS SEL- 
DOM OPEN THEIR HEARTS MORE UTTERLY TO THEIR AUDIENCE THAN 
DID MME. SUNDELIUS. She proved herself a past mistress of concert singing. 
There is a lyric quality in her voice that suits itself admirably to recital music. She 
was accorded thunderous applause.”—Seattle Daily Times, Nov. 13, 1923. 


“FINE RECITAL 

“MARIE SUNDELIUS CAPTIVATED HER AUDIENCE, AND IT WAS A 
DISCRIMINATING AUDIENCE. Two important assets are hers—an attractive 
personality and gracious manner, and. when to these are added a voice of exceptional 
quality, clear, sweet and of vibrant power, it would seem that the gods have been very 
kind to Mme. Sundelius.”—Seattle Town Crier, Nov. 13, 1923. 


“ART OF MARIE SUNDELIUS CHARMS 

“THE ART OF MARIE SUNDELIUS CAST A LYRIC SPELL OVER LAST 
NIGHT’S AUDIENCE, every number on the gracious and gifted soprano’s program 
found her hearers not merely interested, but ardently appreciative. Mme. Sundelius 
sings with spontaneity and native grace. There is in her style no trace of affectation, 
of histrionic pose. She dgres to be herself, natural, ingenuous, charming. And her 
radiant personality captivates. The crowd refused to leave at the end of her formal 
program.”—Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Nov. 13, 1923. 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR NEXT SEASON NOW BOOKING 





For Terms and Available Dates 
ADDRESS MANAGEMENT: 
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HAENSEL & JONES — 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MARY 


WELCH 


Contralto 


Soloist, Chicago Civic Orchestra, 
Jan. 27—Frederick Stock, 
Conducting 


Chicago Apollo Club, Feb. 27. 
(Fourth engagement) 


Carson Pirie Choral Society, 
Chicago, May 27. 
(Re-engagement) 


Kansas Festival. (Re-engagement) 


Address: 
1625 Kimball Building 


Chicago, Ill. 
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VIENNA CONSIDERS ZEMLINSKY’S THE DWARF 
ONE OF THE FINEST OPERAS IN RECENT YEARS 


Long Promised and Much Deferred Premiére Finally Takes Place—Fluctuation of the Crown Deeply Affects Musicians’ 
' Salaries and Box Office Receipts 


Vienna, Decenzher 19,—The pessjmistic predictions which 
I ventured in these columns early in the season as to the 
financial outlook of ine musical season now current, have 
been by far surpassed by the actual events) The deadhead 
has never been more prominent than this year in the Vienna 
theaters and concert halls. As a matter of fact, no one 
seems to be surprised at this state of things which is but the 
natural outcome of the economic situation, for here, as 
everywhere else, the classes which concert and theatrical 
managers must pin their faith to are not the handful of 
captains of industry and banking, but the broad masses of 
working people and middle-class intellectuals. But now that 
the crown is at last stabilized on a level of about 14,000 
paper crowns to one gold crown, no class is more severel 
struck by the results of the post-war paper inflation poe | 
even more perhaps, by the results of the much-heralded 
“Sanierung,” than the middle class. Yes, those wonder 
doctors, Dr, Seipel and Dr, Zimmermann, with. the help of 
the League of Nations, have “cured” Austria—but it is the 
y of the Austrian population that is paying the doctor’s 
yi, 

Mens SANA 1N Corpore SAN. 

Here are some figures, Producers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers—in short, the business men of all branches—have 
quickly adjusted their prices to the gold basis given above; 
in fact the gold prices, in Austria as everywhere else, are 
far above the pre-war parity with very few exceptions. 
Bread, to mention one of the most vital commodities, stands 
at 45 gold hellers a loaf, as against 26 in pré-war times, and 
flour at 44 gold hellers a kilo (approximately two pounds) 
as against 36 in 1914, A kilo of butter is quoted at 5.50 
($1.10) gold crowns (formerly 3.60), and salt (a State 
monopoly) at 40 gold hellers, as against 28 before the war. 
Eggs have gone from 11 gold hellers to 15, and 100 kilos of 
coal from 5,30 gold crowns to 7.00. 

So much for what is going out from the pockets of the 
consumer, The income side shows an entirely different pic- 
ture; the average income of a clerk, for instance, was 
gold crowns in pre-war time. His income now, in the face 
of much higher prices of living, is 120 gold crowns a month 
and less, equal to $17.00 (a month, mind you, not a week) ! 
Such is the situation in a newly baked republic which boasts 
of its democracy ! 

But lest anyone should accuse me of socialistic or Bol- 
shevistic tendencies, let us turn from the laboring class to 
that of the intellectual. It is the field of music that interests 
us most, so American readers may be surprised to learn 
that the average fee paid to a medium music teacher (mostly 
graduates of the State Conservatory and University, many 
of them with a doctor’s diploma) for a full hour's lesson, 
varies from 2 to 2.50 gold crowns, or about forty to forty- 
five cents in American money. This is the minimum rate 
fixed by the Organization of Music Teachers, but many of 
them go for even less, lest they should lose their pupils 
altogether. (The pre-war rate lay between three and five 
gold crowns for this same class of teachers.) And here, 
again, it is the poor class, the proletarians of the teaching 
fraternity, which pays the bill, for the “big” teachers still 
get their pre-war rate of from ten to twenty gold crowns 
for a thirty-minute lesson. Of course the rich society girls 
who form their clientele can easily afford to pay these sums 
and more. And this same class of “music lovers” will lightly 
spend the money to hear Alfred Piccaver, Carl Aagaard- 
Oestvig, or any of the operatic stars, dispense melting tenor 
tones on the concert platform. But the large mass of real 
musical enthusiasts must forsake the pleasures of opera and 
concerts for more material and vital interests such as food 
and clothes, 

Hints ror AMErIcAN Desutanrts. 


Small wonder, then, that the bulk of the population has 
long since withdrawn from the field, and that the concert 
halls are deserted. The managers are very eloquent in their 
lamentations. They will tell you that, even with a sold-out 
house, their profits are one-half of the peace rate, and they 
illustrate this fact by mentioning that the top prices for 
so-called “big” concerts are ten gold crowns, as against 
twenty gold crowns in 1914. Granted that this be true in 
all cases, the fact remains that their “top” salaries for their 
star artists now range between 600 and 1800 gold crowns 
(and it’s only a real star like Battistini who draws that 
much), whereas in 1914 a fee of 5000 gold crowns and more 
was frequently paid to artists of higher rank, such as Casals, 
Slezak, and the like. So don’t pity the poor manager! And, 
after all, the “big” concerts are the smallest item in his budget. 
Glancing at the week’s concert schedule, the initiated will 
quickly find that the overwhelming majority of concerts are 
those for which the concert givers—for the most part ambi- 
tious debutants—alone stand the entire financial risk. An 
artist desirous of a Vienna hearing will pay from 500 to 700 
gold crowns (approximately the pre-war figures), for a 
medium size hall, and from 800 to 900 for a large one. If 
he be ambitious enough to engage an orchestra, he will have 
to “dig up” an additional 800 to 1000 gold crowns for that, 
although I have recently heard of a case where an American 
artist had to put up sixty millions (about 4,300 gold crowns) 
for an orchestral debut! Yes, the American debutant is 
still the big milch-cow for the European concert manager, 
and, in full justice to the interests of these honorable gentle- 
men, let it be stated that they are not to blame—from their 

int of view. Since the paying capacity of the local artist 
is almost exhausted, who can blame the wily agents for 
reimbursing themselves to some extent at the expense of 
their more fortunate American clients who are, even so, 
getting a bargain compared to the price of a Carnegie Hall 
or Aeolian Hall debut ? 3 ; 

But the days when Americans could live here and make 
merry at thirty cents a day are a thing of the past—another 
result of Austria's “Sanierung.” Prices, then far below even 
the pre-war parity, are quickly soaring (notwithstanding 
the stabilization of the crown) to reach the post-war New 
York standard. My advice to Americans eager of a Vienna 
debut at a ple 8 price therefore is: Do it now! 


ZemMuNsky'’s Der Zwerc. 


Following a period of its cust inertia, the Staats- 
oper has finally mustered its energies Tee the long-promised 


and much-deferred premiére of Zemlinsky’s one-act opera, 
The Dwarf. It is his third work to be produced at the 
Staatsoper, the first one having been Es War Einmal, staged 
under Gustav Mahler while Zemlinsky, then all but unknown, 
was a conductor in a comic opera theatre in Vienna—in the 
days when Arnold Schénberg, later to become Zemlinsky’s 
brother-in-law, was making a precarious living by orches- 
trating the works of obscure operetta composers. Zemlin- 
sky’s Vienna career, sponsored by Mahler, who called him to 
the Staatsoper, was ill-fated as that of many a native talent, 
and it remained for P e later to offer him a prominent 
position as chief of the German Opera there. His one-act 
opera, A Florentine Tragedy, a literal setting of the Wilde 
play, was produced, in a haphazard manner, by the Vienna 
Opera in 1917, but those who had hoped that the present 
management would redeem old sins in its production of 
Zemlinsky’s latest work were disappointed. The frequent 
postponement of the premiére indicated a passive resistance, 
not to say sabotage, and when the work was finally produced, 
it was coupled with a revival of Puccini's Gianni Schicchi 
which was an outspoken, if undeserved, box office failure 
even four years ago in connection with I] Tabarro and Suor 
Angelica—in spite of Jeritza’s presence in the cast of the 
former piece. 


Tue Ways or THE Limrettist. 


In The Dwarf, Zemlinsky again essays a Wildean story: 
the book, by Georg Klaren, a-young Austrian “expressionist” 
writer, is a free—indeed .a. very free—adaptation from 
Wilde’s The Birthday of the Infanta, the same story which 
John Alden Carpenter and Franz Schreker have both 
brought into ballet form. In the operatic version, the im- 
possibility of investing mature operatic singers with the 
juvenile characters of Wild’s charming fairy-tale, demanded 
a complete shift of atmosphere. Zemlinsky’s Infanta is seen 
celebrating not her twelfth but her eighteenth birthday, and 
her dwarf is “perhaps twenty years—perhaps as old as the 
sun”—as one of the operatic characters describes him. 
Wilde’s capricious little priricess is transformed into a hys- 
terical young female of g rindbergian aspects who is appar- 
ently well versed in Freudian theories and whose scenes with 
the poor hunchback has more of the morbid atmosphere of 
Salome’s temptation of Jochanaan than of Wilde’s charming 
House of Pomegranates. 


A Lyric Score. 


But none of Klaren’s hysterics, happily, have penetrated 
into Zemlinsky’s music. e makes the utmost of whatever 
poetic elements are contained in the book without for a 
moment succumbing to the temptation of writing a musical 
manual on psychopathia sexualis, and indeed his score is 
essentially a lyric one. What he has set to music is not the 
story of the cruel Infanta, but the heartache and suffering 
of her poor victim. Is it mere accident, perchance, that he 
sooten but one motive to the princess (a slow theme 
alternately employing major and minor chords and appar- 
ently calculated to convey her mysteriously enigmatic soul) 
—while no less than three of his most inspired melodies are 
apportioned to the dwarf? One of them, sadly announced 
by the English horn, might be taken to intimate his tragic 
fate ; the second, a chivalrous Spanish rhythm, is introduced 
by the solo violin to suggest the hunchback’s vision of his 
own knightly splendor, and the third is a broad, passionate 
melody illustrative of his tender love for the Infanta. A 
few Spanish strains of distinct national color are discrimi- 
nately dispersed in the score, and the dance music of the 
Infanta (off stage)—an anticlimax to the stage situation, 
when the dwarf expires, clasping the white rose which she 
had given him—is a fascinating piece of music. 

Zemlinsky’s score is not a modern one, in the radical sense 
of the term, nor according to the principles of his famous 
brother-in-law. Admitted that it is intellectual rather than 
elementary, in places, and that Zemlinsky’s invention is not 
always commensurate with his craftsmanship. But his 
thematic treatment is superb, and his orchestra of infinite 
subtlety ; and, above all, his artistic taste is unfailing. When 
all has been said, The Dwarf must be counted among the 
finest operas of recent years. The artists participating in 
the Vienna production did their utmost to atone for the 
apathy towards the work shown by the management. Alwin 
conducted admirably, and Turnau, the new stage manager, 
acquitted himself promisingly, in spite of the unsatisfactory 
scenery. Oe6cstvig, in the title role, gave one of his remark- 
able psychologic delineations—he remains the one “singing 
actor” among our tenors—with Maria Rajdl exhibiting an 
unwonted and distinctly Jeritzean intensity. Zemlinsky, with 
his characteristic profile, was conspicuous in the audience, 
and again before the curtain—an unassuming, modest and 
pale-looking little man who acknowledged the plaudits of the 
first-nighters with the shyness of a debutant. 

Paut BecuHert. 


Walter Damrosch at White House 


Walter Damrosch was the luncheon guest of President 
and Mrs. Coolidge on January 15 at the White House. Fol- 
lowing luncheon, Mr. Damrosch, who is the conductor of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, made his last appear- 
ance this season in Washington at a concert in a local the- 
ater. 


Bachaus’ Recital January 30 


Willem Bachaus, who made his first appearance of the 
season with the Philharmonic Orchestra recently, will give 
his first recital of the season at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
evening, January 30. His program will include the Chopin 
B flat minor sonata. 


Dudley Buck Gives Lecture 


Dudley Buck, the well known teacher of singing of New 
York, scored a great success at the recent National Asso- 
ciation of Music Teachers’ convention in Pittsburgh, when 
he gave a lecture on Vocal Theories and Principles. He 
also held an open forum. 
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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESEROBERT RINGLING 


Coloratura Soprano 


In Their Sensational Concert Tour 








Josephine Lucchese 








Robert Ringling 





Margaret Carlisle 
Pianist 


What the Critics Say: 


of 
JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
ST. PAUL (Minn.) PIONEER PRESS— 


Lucchese is a young woman with such beauty of voice and beauty of person 
as are seldom found singly, let alone in combination. She is most at home in 
coloratura roles, managing their most exacting phrases with brilliant ease, and 
never surrendering the sweetness of her voice to the claim of sheer mechanics ; 
nothing need prevent her being a truly sensational singer. 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) DAILY STAR— 

Lucchese scored a hit. In Verdi's “Caro Nome” and Eckert’s “Echo Song” 
she wholly won her audience. The last was a most merited triumph, for » 3 
swept through the vocal flights of this famous coloratura piece with exquisite effects. 


SIOUX CITY (Iowa) JOURNAL— 

The flute-like coloratura voice of Miss Lucchese charmed ixer audience. She 
possesses one of the clearest and most limpid sopranos, withal one of the most 
remarkable ranges, ever heard here. She is a singer with a wealth of sweetness 
in her voice, and with this she combines rare beauty and charming stage manners. 


DES MOINES (Iowa) NEWS— 

Petite of figure, sweet of face and with a soprano voice of rare beauty, 
Lucchese completely won her audience. Miss Lucchese’s voice, augmented by a 
charming personality, drew an infectious applause from the house and was encored 
time and again at the end of each number. 


KANSAS CITY (Missouri) JOURNAL— 

In Miss Lucchese’s voice there is perspective, emphasis, sympathy and a beauti- 
ful quality. All her numbers were given without a flaw and with marvelous surety 
and tonal color. 


OMAHA (Neb.) WORLD-HERALD— 

Lucchese, already well-known in eastern cities, made many friends here with 
her charming presence, beautiful voice and gracious encores. Her voice is rich 
and full, and she possesses fine enunciation and sustained quality of tone. She 
was excellent. 


of 
ROBERT RINGLING 
ST. PAUL (Minn.) PIONEER PRESS— 


Ringling has an amazingly fine voice production and an attack so smooth and 
light that it provokes fresh admiration with every song. He has broad and easy 
command of his vocal resources, clarity of interpretation and a flexibility not 
often found in a baritone. 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) TRIBUNE— 
Ringling has a voice of great possibilities. It is very attractive in quality, of 
great power and is well used. 


SIOUX CITY (Iowa) JOURNAL— 


Robert Ringling’s voice is possessed of unusual richness, clear and golden in 
its upper tones. “Invictus” by Huhn gave him a chance to exhibit all his powers. 


KANSAS CITY (Missouri) JOURNAL— 

cmap, is unusual. His voice carries a beauty and resonance not usual with 
baritones. here is a fine broad quality that is actually restful and yet with a 
commanding force of an old artist. 


DES MOINES (Iowa) CAPITAL— 


He sings with grace and ease and his voice combines a rich mellowness with 
unusual power. 


OMAHA (Neb.) DAILY NEWS— 


Robert Ringling’s voice has a quality of beauty seldom displayed in baritones. 
Powerful crescendo and legato and marvelous breath control and range make his 
singing a joy to the listener. He enunciates his Italian songs like a native, his 
stage manner adding greatly to his voice. This singer should make a name for 
himself in operatic roles. 


TWENTY-SEVEN CONCERTS IN THIRTY-FIVE DAYS 
BOOKED FOR THIRTY MORE UNTIL FEBRUARY 10 


Tour Direction, Dexter W. Fellows 


Baritone 
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Unique Tribute to Galli-Curci 


It was New Year's Eve. Galli-Curci, who was in Chicago 
winding up her season of opera there, had been invited to 
join a party to speed the old and welcome the new year in 
appropriate fashion. First, she went to the Auditorium, not 
to sing, but to grace the occasion, nevertheless, from a box 
where she was entertained as the guest of honor, following 
which reservations had been made at the Hotel Sovereign to 
watch the old year out in company with friends. When the 
manager heard of these plans, he immediately sensed an 
opportunity to tender due homage to the great artist. So 
he put the entire machinery of the hotel to work in order 
to celebrat e the occasion in a fitting manner. One of the 
party got wind of the idea and at the suggestion of the 
manager improvised a unique tribute in the form of a new 
setting to the popular Italian melody, O Sole Mio, as fol- 
lows: 

Oh, Galli-Curci, the sublime radiant of Chicago Opera, 
Who outshines everyone, we love, adore e 
Oh, dainty songbird, long may you live and shine 
And sing for ait 
Cuoarus 
Oh, Galli-Curci, Oh, golden songbird, 
Oh, star of opera, we worship you. 


We a you for Chicago. 
Happy New Year from us to you! 


Copies of the words were placed at every table and none 
of the 300 guests was aware of their purpose until the 
orchestra launched into the familiar strain, and the quartet 
took up the cue and sang the song. When all were requested 
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GALLI-CUROI 


to join in, no second invitation was necessary, and with 
concerted enthusiasm all sang lustily. As the song welled 
up and up, the eyes of the famous singer were wet with 
tears of heartfelt emotion. To accentuate the excitement 
six Italian accordeon players passed among the diners spur- 
ring them on. 

The music suddenly stopped. Galli-Curci, beaming amid 
tears and smiles, was asked to lend her voice in the repeti- 
tion, but when she began to sing every other voice was 
hushed as if by magic. Every one wanted to listen to the 
matchless tones, laden with special beauty because of her 
thrill, First in English, then in the original, the beloved 
prima donna sang, and at the close the demonstration was 
so frantic that even the tributes to the new year were lost, 
in the acclamation accorded to one so soon to depart from 
them, never again to glorify opera in that city, but ever to 
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remain in the hearts of tens of thousands of her devoted 


irers. 





CLEVELAND AUDIENCES ENJOY 
HEARING ULTRA MODERN WORKS 


Cleveland, Ohio, January 12.—During the past season 
many novelties by ultra-modern s were offered, 
of we 2 worth, but usually possessing the one dynamic 
brand—“FF.”* Once there were six tympani; again, there 
were five trumpets, seven or more horns; twelve in the wood- 


wind choir, and five men on the percussions. din was 
ractically incessant ; in the audience were openly 
aughing at the uproar. This was at a symphony concert, 


be it known. With all this assemblage of instruments, not 
once was the sonority of the Walkiire, the dignity of 
Tannhauser, or the profundity of Gétterdimmerung - 
roached. Ernest Bloch’s co ucting of s from 
agnerian operas, with the assistance of Miss was 
a rare treat. The great symphony orchestra could, of 
course, completely realize the potentialities of the score, 
and Miss Robeson, until last season with the M itan 


Opera Company, was in every way te. It is doubtful, 
however, if her most enthusiastic irers realized the 
astonishing compass of her voice until this occasion. 


sang the Liebestod from Tristan, the orchestra playing first 
the prelude. Here Mr. Sokoloff failed to restrain his play- 
ers sufficiently. Either the numbers should have been re- 
duced for the Liebestod or the noblesse oblige of the atcom- 
panist observed. Otherwise, the orchestra was — 
through the entire concert. In the scene and aria from 
Rienzi, Righteous God, Miss Robeson was excellent and 

the orchestra gave~impeccable support. “es 
The funeral music from Gétterdammerung preceded 
Briinnhilde’s Immolation and Moi a profoundly impressive 
close to ‘the concert. Here Mr. Sokoloff gave an inspired 
reading of the score. One was again impressed with the 
caliber of the man. The overture to the Flying Dutchman ; 
the French version of the Bacchanale from Tannhauser ; 
and the overture to Rienzi, which last led the scene 
and aria to the same opera, were the y orchestral offer- 
ings. Of these, the Bacchanale is by far the most interest- 
ing and one of the permanent features of ?the orchestra’s 
repertory. 4 
THe FLonzALey Quartet. * 


The Chamber Music Society presented the Flonzaleys in 
their annual concert, the fifth in the course. The ballroom 
of Wade Park Manor was filled to hear the program of two 
novelties and the Haydn quartet in G major, op. 77, No. 1. 
The “hit” of the evening in this year of our Lord 1924, 
was the work of the eighteenth century master whom some 
iconoclastic souls have ceased to honor. Lovely tone, deli- 
cate nuances, melodic line that fell into well rounded periods 
characterized the composition and the playing thereof. 
There was a new work by Charles M. Loefler for four 
stringed instruments (not a quartet, you observe) in three 
movements. The work, heard for the first time in Cleve- 
land, had little appeal here. The four instruments are dis- 
played to the last technical gasp, but one wonders why they 
were scored for simultaneous performance; it certainly 
was confusing. The second inovement, with its constantly 
changing tempos, gave a pone yg | effect that was dis- 
concerting, and over it all seemed to rood a pall of gloom. 
The closing movement was no more reposeful; the whole 
effect seemed a striving for effect rather than the work of 
one who had a musical message to deliver in forthright 
fashion. Two movements from a quartet in D minor, op. 7, 
by Taneieff, was a very interesting composition, vivid in 
tone color and well balanced as to parts. 


E1cuta Par or SympHony CONCERTS. 


This was a concert to lure the most indifferent to Masonic 
Hall to hear the noted Spanish player. Mendelssohn’s “Ital- 
ian” symphony in A major, op. 90, was rosy played by 
the orchestra, plainly in festive mood. second move- 
ment is in the Music Memory Contest and a perceptible 
tightening of interest was manifest on the part of the large 
number of Young | le present. Iberia—Images pour Or- 
chestra, No. 2, ussy, is modern music at its best. The 
number of instruments employed, to one who did not know 
this weaver of gossamer, would have portentous. 
But there was no ensuing din; it all went for color—lovely 
scintillating, palpitating, hung over with the haze of 
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romance. Tschaikowsky’s brilliant Marche Slav closed the 
program. 
Orcuestra Notes. 

The orchestra is playing six out-of-town concerts on five 
successive dates—a strenuous excursion, but in the nature 
of recreation when it means the elimination of rehearsals. 
First came the concert at Yale, held in Woolsey Hall, 
on January 2, Here Nicolai Sokoloff, as a lad of thirteen, 
was the youngest boy who ever entered the Yale School 
of Music. There must be a thrill in going back at the head 
of a great orchestra to one’s Alma Mater. Other are 

ie Hall, New York City, January 22; Wilmington, 
Del., January 23, in the Play House; Lancaster, Pa., Janu- 
ary 24; Pittsburgh, Pa., in the Syria Mosque, at 4 p. m., Mr. 
S rd ing a children’s concert, and in even- 
ing Mr. Sokoloff conducting on January 25, and again on 
the evening of the ime was when Pittsburgh sent 
her Symphony Orchestra to establish our symphony course. 
Turn about is fair play! 
Most interesting news for Clevelanders is that for the 
concert of the season Beethoven’s Ninth Soe | 
ae be given with the co-operation of the cme? we 
nion. B. P, 


Paul Althouse Going Strong 
Paul Althouse is working hard on his present tour. Re- 
cently the lar tenor sang four concerts in five days, 
as follows: January 3, at the teur Musical Club, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; January 7, in the Artist Series at Greeley, 
Colo.; January 8, under the direction of the Monday Music 
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Club Artist Series at Pueblo, Colo.; January 9, at the Avalon 
Theater, Grand Junction, Colo.; January 11, at the Mormon 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, before an audience of be- 
tween 4, and 5,000 people. Some of his other dates are: 
January 16, Bellingham, Wash.; 18, Olympia, Wash.; 20, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 22, Tacoma, Wash.; 28, Vancouver, Wash. ; 
February 1, San Rafael, Cal. Other dates will follow. 


Ethelynde Smith a Favorite in the South 


Following Ethelynde Smith’s recent Southern tour, there 
have been so many requests for recitals in that section of 
the country that soprano has changed her plans about 
a Pacific tour and will go only as far West as North 
Dakota this reg then South again for February en- 
gagements. Miss Smith’s recent tour occupied six weeks, 
covered almost 5,000 miles, and took her as far as West 
Palm Beach, Fla., for ements. In March, April and 
May, Miss Smith will e a fifth tour to the Pacific 

Oast. 


New Engagements for Franceska Lawson 


_ Franceska Kaspar Lawson, the popular soprano of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is ever in demand, and has just accepted en- 
3 ements for recitals in Virginia at Sweet Briar College, 
ruary 8; Fairfax Hall-Basic, February 9; Southern 
Seminary, February 11; Bridgewater College, February 13, 
and Dayton, February 18. January 23 and today, January 
24, Mrs. Lawson is booked to sing in Fredericksburg, Va. 


Friedberg in Fine Chopin Recital 
Carl Friedberg achieved another great success on Satur- 
day afternoon, “ag? 12, when he was heard in a Chopin 
program at Aeolian Hall, New York. Many students and 
pianists attended the recital and gained much inspiration 
from the playing of this sterling artist. 





William Simmons to Sing at Plaza 


William Simmons, baritone, has been for a 
concert in conjunction with the New York Trio at the 
Plaza, New York, on February 11. 
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“MME. MERO, WHO HAS FEW RIVALS AS AN INTER- 
PRETER OF LISZT, STIRRED HER AUDIENCE TO A 
FURORE OF ENTHUSIASM BY HER PERFORMANCE OF 
THE CONCERTO. MERO’S TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT IS 
ONE WHICH RANGES FROM THE DELICACY OF A FALL- 
ING FLOWER PETAL TO A DIONYSIAN ENERGY, WHICH 
IS FAIRLY HYPNOTIC IN ITS EFFECT UPON HER 
AUDIENCE.”—Cincinnati Commercial. 


“Mme. Méré quietly took her place before the grand piano and 
INSTANTLY BECAME THE DOMINANT FORCE IN THE 
FINE ORCHESTRAL BODY. The intricacies of the Liszt compo- 
sition mean nothing to her. SHE MADE HER INSTRUMENT 
SING LOVINGLY, BREATHE TENDERLY AND EXCLAIM 
EXULTANTLY. YOLANDA MERO IS ONE OF THE ELECT 
WHO CAN INTERPRET LISZT. SHE RECEIVED THE 
WELL DESERVED HOMAGE OF AUDIENCE AND OR. 
CHESTRA.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“THE SOLOIST, YOLANDA MERO, TRIUMPHED. SHE 
HAS THE WARMTH OF CARRENO; MERO IS AN ARTIST 
WHOM IT IS A JOY TO HEAR, a genial soul, who not only has 
the vision of beauty but can convey it to others. IT WAS ONE OF 
THE BEST CONCERTS OF THE SEASON.”—San Francisco 


Examiner. 


“AND WHAT A TREMENDOUS PIANIST IS MERO! 
MERO IS AMONG THE WOMEN PLAYERS WHAT SIGIS- 
MUND THALBERG, ACCORDING TO LISZT, WAS AMONG 
THE MEN—'THE INCOMPARABLE WITH FINGERS OF 
STEEL, THE ONLY ARTIST WHO CAN PLAY THE VIOLIN 
ON THE KEYBOARD.’ IT WAS AN UNDENIABLY GREAT 
PERFORMANCE. MERO WAS GIVEN THE GREATEST 
OVATION OF THE NEW SYREN Y YEAR.”—St, Louis 


Globe-Democrat. 
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** Supreme Mistress of the Piano”’ 


JIN AMERICA FOR RECITAL, CONCERT 
JAND AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Some Characteristic Méré Press Criticisms in Brief from 
| Her Last American Tour: 


-| “YOLANDA MERO IS A PIANIST OF TREMENDOUS 
3 FORCE AND BRILLIANCY. Her tone is peculiarly sonorous. 
‘| | The instrument positively Chad beneath her fingers. Her interpreta- 
‘rancisco Call and Post. 





“CHOPIN SOUNDS NEW WHEN MERO PLAYS HIM. 
Her rhythmic gift is so rare, her range of tonal gradation so apparent- 
ly infinite that every bar is lived anew through the grace of genius 
exquisitely lyrical.”—San Francisco Examiner. 


“AS IF TO REFUTE THE ASSERTION THAT A WOMAN 
CANNOT PLAY CHOPIN, MME. MERO PRESENTED A 
GROUP OF THE MASTER’S COMPOSITIONS IN A MAN. 
AiINER BEFORE WHICH DE PACHMANN WOULD HAVE 
Ai BOWED.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 
$ “FAULTLESS AND BRILLIANT TECHNIQUE, POWER. 
a FUL AND PERFECT INTERPRETATION, AND WITHAL 
a} AN EXQUISITE TENDERNESS OF EXECUTION, COMBINE 
3) TO PLACE YOLANDA MERO IN THE FOREMOST RANKS 
; OF PIANISTS OF THE DAY .”—Victoria Daily Colonist. 


4 “THIS AMAZING HUNGARIAN PIANISTE, WITH HER 

Ai COMMAND OF THE KEYBOARD AND CHARM OF PER. 
SONALITY, WOOED AND WON AN AUDIENCE. Color! 
Whether it was Liszt at his fieriest or Debussy or Chopin in their 
most intimate moods, the tonal loveliness with which the player in- 
vested it made it a thing of enchantment.”—Vancouver Sun. 


“Mme. Yolanda Méré plays as wonderfully as when she made 
her first brilliantly successful concert tour of the United States and 
praise could hardly go higher. SHE HAS ALL THE QUALITIES 
A PIANIST SHOULD HAVE, including the rich, warm singing tone 
without which the most dazzling technic is naught.”—Springfield Daily 


Republican. 


“MME. YOLANDA MERO WAS THE BRILLIANT SOLO. 
IST OF THE CONCERT. The A major concerto by Liszt for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra gave full scope to the dash of her technic, 
to the vividness of her style. Her success with the audience was 
emphatic and the occasion of many recalls.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“Mme. Méré scored a big success. To play Liszt requires a tre- 
mendous technic, and Mme. Méré has this. Her touch produces an 
unusually brilliant, ringing tone, and SHE HAS THE DYNAMIC 
POWER OF A PADEREWSKI.”—Portland Oregon Daily Journal. 


“She has always been a more than commonly interesting pianist. 
SHE HAS EXTRAORDINARY POWER, EXTRAORDINARY 
SENSE OF RHYTHM, AND EXTRAORDINARY SPEED. The 
result was an altogether stirring performance of the concerto, one 
of the kind that brought you to the edge of your seat.”—C hicago Daily 


Tribune. 


“MME. MERO MADE A GREAT HIT WITH THE AUDI. 
ENCE. She gave to the rendition of the concerto a brilliant display 
of technic, a sharp and keen accent of rhythms and tempos, thunderous 
octave passages, powerful chord progressions, scintillating glissando 
and again introspective poetic readings of the more quiet and romantic 
parts of the concerto.”—Chicago Daily News. 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR NEXT SEASON NOW BOOKING 
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SouTHLAND Sincers Give Concert ANd Dance. 


The Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann president, 
held a “grand concert and dance” at the Plaza Hotel, Jan- 
uary 15, which afforded a most enjoyable evening to the 
members and guests, An excellent program was rendered 
hy the Zimbler Trio (Vera Stetkewiecz, pianist; Mathilde 
Zimbler, cellist; and Isabelle Zimbler, violinist); Myrtle 
Stitt Mason, contralto, and Arline Thomas, soprano. The 
Zimbler Trio opened and concluded the program, playing 
two other groups also. Their selections included the andante 
from Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony and the same com- 
poser’s andante cantabile; Schubert’s Moment Musicale, and 
other numbers by D'Ambrosio, Ivanoff and Glazounoff. 
They showed commendable ensemble feeling for such young 
players, and in their individual playing they had good technic 
and firm, pleasing tones. Two members of the trio were 
also heard in solos, Mathilde Zimbler, cellist, played 
Melody, Popper; Song of India, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Scherzo, Von Goens, with a resonant tone and technical 
efficiency. Ave Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj), and Sarasate’s 
Malaguena were well rendered by Isabelle Zimbler, who has 
a full tone and effective style. Miss Thomas (an artist- 
pupil of Mme, Dambmann) has become one of the most 
popular of the Southland Singers through her frequent ap- 
with the organization, as well as in radio and 
She delivered the aria, O Don Fatale (Don 
Carlos), with dramatic effect, and in it, as well as in later 
ongs, Spring Song of the Robin Woman (Cadman), 
Nightingale and the Rose (Rimsky-Korsakoff), and Love'ls 
a Bubble (Allitsen), she showed excellent diction, good 
breath control and admirable style. Her voice, a clear, 
brilliant soprano of wide range, has gained in volume and 
firmness. Two groups of contralto solos, including the 
aria, Voce di donna (La Gioconda), I Am Like a Remnant 
of a Cloud of Autumn (John Alden Carpenter), Inter Nos 
(MacFadyen), and Ah Love But a Day (Gilberté), were 
effectively interpreted by Miss Mason, who has a voice of 
the real contralto quality which is not frequently heard. 
Her richly colored tones and artistic and sympathetic style 
made her singing most enjoyable. All of the participants 
on the program were enthusiastically received, and had to 
respond with encores. Lucile Blabe and Vera Stetkewiecz 
were capable accompanists. 

Generous Mme. Dambmann presented Miss Mason, Miss 
Thomas and Miss Blabe with corsage bouquets, and a spe- 
cial gift of a beautiful head-dress to Miss Thomas. 

Dancing followed the concert, with music by the Fay 
Milbar Society Orchestra. It was a typical Southland Sing- 
ers evening, all of the guests expressing enjoyment. The 
next event of the club is the Costume Balloon dance at the 
Hotel Plaza February 19. 


p arances 
other recitals. 


Cnorin Music at Brick Cuurcn. 


Dr, Clarence Dickinson presented music by Chopin in the 
forty-five minutes devoted to the regular Friday noon music, 
January 11, Alice Louise Mertens, contralto, and Maurice 
Kaufman, violinist, assisting. The contralto sang The Maid- 
en’s Wish, A Lithuanian Song, and Contrition, with beauty 
of voice, and the violinist was especially notable in his sym- 
pathetic performance of the Wilhelmj transcription of the 
E flat nocturne; he also played the nocturne in D flat. Four 
transcriptions of celebrated piano pieces were played by Dr. 
Dickinson, namely Polonaise, A flat; Study, G flat; Prelude, 
D flat, and the Military Polonaise. It was an interesting 
exposition of music of a composer known almost exclusively 
as writing for the piano. A Mozart program will be given 
at the Friday noon hour of music at the Brick Church, 
January 25, by Clarence Dickinson, with Gitla Erstinn, col- 
oratura soprano; Ernest Wagner, flutist, and Mildred Dill- 
ing, harpist. A Strauss program was given January 18. 


N. A, of O. Executive Committee Meets. 


The January 14 meeting of the N. A. O., Reginald L. 
McAll chairman, had some interesting features. Mr. McAll 
announced that Organist Courboin would go to Chicago to 
appear as soloist in the February 11 N. A. O. affair, with 
the Chicago Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting. There 
is a balance of $560 in the treasury, with all debts paid, as 
against $300 at the same time last year. The headquarters 
council get-together dinner of January 29, at Hotel Wood- 
stock, will be ‘addressed by Oscar Sonneck, president of G. 
Schirmer, Inc. President Noble reported interesting data 
in connection with the musical competitions now occurring, 
Those interested are reminded that the next annual conven- 
tion of three days begins July 29 at Atlantic City, N. J. 
William Pilcher, of the organ firm of that name, president 
of the Kentucky council, N. A. O., was present at this 
meeting, as was Hugh Porter, the latter substituting for 
Mr, Stanley, who is ill. 
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Grasse, VioLinist, COMPOSER AND ORGANIST, IN BripGEPort. 

Edwin Grasse was soloist in the M. E. Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., January 13, Rev. W. McDermott, pastor, who 
personaily reported the enjoyment given his large congre- 
gation by Mr. Grasse. He played violin and organ solos, 
including a Guilmant organ sonata finale, Bruch adagio from 
violin concerto, and other numbers, Mr. Grasse heard the 
pastor’s daughter, Elizabeth, play an organ piece, and was 
much impressed by her talent and ability. 


Gertrupe Wuite’s Success 1n NortH west. 


Gertrude White will be remembered as a lyric soprano 
who sang for the Professional Woman's League several 
times. Since leaving this city she has favored-audiences in 
many large cities, winning enthusiastic comment from the 
critics and receiving columns of write-ups. January 11 she 
appeared in Seattle, Wash., as assisting artist with Arthur 
Krauss, concertmaster of the Seattle Civic 
Orchestra. 

Fiercuer-Corp Lectures at Scupper Scnoon, 


January 18, in the afternoon, and January 22, evening, 
Mrs. Fletcher-Copp gave lectures on Solving of Modern 
Programs Relating to Music and Children, using a stere- 
opticon. One editor said: “All reforms in music teaching 
are more or le ss directly traceable to the revolutionary effect 
of her efforts,” and the late Sir William Cummings of Lon- 
don, England, said of her work at the close of a lecture 
before the Incorporated Society of Musicians, “We cannot 
fail to recognize this as a God-given gift to humanity.” 

Mrs. Camp’s ProGkRAM FoR MANHATTAN Stupy Cus. 

A musicale, January 11, at the home of the president of 
the Manhattan Study Club, Mrs. Edith R. Pearsons, had 
Mrs. Harry S. Van Camp as chairman. The participating 
artists were Katherine Eyman, pianist; Charles Hargraves, 





“Singing a program which ranged from 
Mozart and Bach to the inimitable 
negro spiritual, May Peterson enter- 
tained a large audience at the White 
Theatre with her charming artistry last 
night. Miss Peterson has a voice 
which reminds me of a sea-shell, an 
iridescent shell lined with mother of 
pearl with a warm pink tinge. She 
7" allows her listeners’ interest to 
lag.” 


The Fresno (Cal.), Bee said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocelion Recerds 





tenor (formerly with the Metropolitan Opera Company) ; 
Alice Remsen, character impersonations ; Clifton Berger and 
Everett Bardin, tenors, with Lawrence Berger, accompanist. 
The club presented the president with a bouquet of pink 
roses and sweet peas. 

Mrs. Pearsons presided at the tea table, assisted by Mrs. 
Jonathan Wells, Mrs. Arthur H. Bridge, Virginia Myers, 
Mrs. J. E. Crum and Susan Ricker Knox. Edith M. Bridge 
is chairman of press. 


Warrorp Pupit’s ENGAGEMENTS. 


Margaret Haase, soprano from Claude Warford’s studio, 
has made several successful appearances this season. Immi- 
nent engagements are for the Readers’ Club of Brooklyn, 
January 24, at Hotel McAlpin January 30, and a recital for 
the Laurier Club of Brooklyn on February 12. 


Bray-Suryver Musica ComBINATION. 


Max Bray and Art Shryer, known in the orchestral and 
operatic world of music, have combined, so they are able 
to provide orchestras for classical or dance music, including 
the regulation orchestra, military band, saxophone sextet or 
small brass band. 


Epna Morecanp A DAME ParisIENNE. 


Edna Moreland, the soprano, who sang for many clubs 
and societies in Greater New York, and who is now study- 
ing in Paris, writes: “No one will know me when I get 
home, I am being so transformed into ‘Une dame Paris- 
ienne,’ and my French modiste and couturiere pronounces 
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me ‘tout- a-fait chic,’ blowing a kiss from fingertips into the 
air.’ 
Homer E, Wittiams’ New AntHEM Issuep. 

Homer E. Williams, A. A. G. O., instructor in the music 
department of DeWitt Clinton High School and associate 
organist at the Temple Emanu-El, has just issued, through 
G. Schirmer, Come Unto Me, an anthem for chorus of 
mixed voices with soprano solo. This is very singable and 
expressive music, with a solo quartet and jubilant finish; 
interesting harmonies and good musicianship characterize it. 

AMERICAN Composers IN CaTHoLic Men’s Music. 

The Vade Mecum (J. Fischer & Bro.) contains settings 
of various motets and hymns for four male voices by the 
American composers Alexander Pero, James P, Dunn, H.J. 
Stewart, Robert W. Wilkes and others. The Pero quartets 
are notable for their varied harmonies and contrasts. 

Grand Opera Society Witt Broapcast MIGNoN. 

WJZ will broadcast Mignon as produced by the Grand 
Opera Society of New York, Zilpha Barnes Wood director, 
on January 29, F, W. R. 

Palmer Christian in Fine Recital 

Palmer Christian, the distinguished American organist, 

who was recently elected offic.al organist to the University 


_of Michigan and head of the organ department ot the Um- 


versity School of Music, assumed the duties of his new 
offices at the beginning of the new year. He made his Ann 
Arbor debut in a recital on the Frieze memorial organ in 
Hill Auditorium Wednesday afternoon, January 9, before 
a large audience which gave him an enthusiastic reception. 

Mr, Christian's playing was such as to substantiate tne 
splendid reputation which had preceded him to Ann Arbor. 
He is a musician in every sense of the word and understands 
fully how to take advantage of the resources of his chosen 
instrument, 

He will give a program each week of the academic year. 

Mr. Christian is in demand for recitals throughout the 
country. On January 16, 17 and 18 he was scheduled to 
appear in Big Rapids, Grand Rapids and Muskegon under 
the auspices of the University of Michigan. 

Since coming to Ann Arbor he has already assembled a 
large class of organ students, among which are many pro- 
fessional organists who are doing special coaching under 
his direction. G, F. 


Port Chester Hears The Messiah 


On the evening of January 8, the Port Chester Community 
Choral Club made itsfirst appearance of the season in the High 
School Auditorium, Port Chester, N. Y. Since its organi- 
zation three years ago, the club has grown steadily in mem- 
bership and quality of performance under the leadership of 
Fred C. Studwell, and the rendition of Handel’s Messiah on 
this occasion was a performance of which Port Chester is 
justly. proud. The chorus showed careful training, and 
particularly in the number, Unto Us a Child Is Born, the 
expression and unity of attack was far above the average. 

he solo parts were taken by Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; 
Edna Indermaur, contralto; James Price, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass, with Clara Scranton Studwell at the piano. 

Following the quartet, Since by Man Came Death, the 
orchestra played Handel’s Largo out of respect to the 
memory dl te late Reed Miller, who was to have sung in 
this concert and who was long a favorite with Port Chester 
audiences ; he appeared with the Community Choral Club at 
previous concerts. 

The club has aroused much erithusiasm by its ambition 
and perseverance, and furnishes a splendid nucleus for the 
plan now under way to develop a county wide musical pro- 
gram for Westchester County. 

Mr. Studwell, whose home is in Port Chester, is an in- 
spired leader and untiring worker, whose undoubted ability 
commands the loyalty and unceasing efforts of every member 
of the chorus. 


Germaine Schnitzer Appears in Lowell 
Germaine Schnitzer was heard on December 27 in a 


recital before the Middlesex Woman’s Club in Lowell, 
Mass., and had an unusual success. A summary of the press 
notices conceded the unanimous opinion that Mme. Schnitzer, 
is a pianist of brilliant attainments, with all the virtuoso’s 
resources coupled with something more intrinsically musical, 
On January 4 the pianist played before ‘the members of the 
Criterion Club at the Hotel Commodore, New York, and 
was tendered an ovation by the ladies who constitute its 
membership. On January 13 she played the Mozart concerto 
in E flat major, and Africa by Saint-Saéns at the Popular 
Symphony Concerts in Boston. 


Lynnwood Farnam Continues Recitals 


Lynnwood Farnam, continuing his regular Monday eve- 
ning recitals at the Church of the Holy Communion, plans 
five of them for the immediate Keg the next being on the 
coming Monday evening, January 2 
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An Artist of the First Rank 


For Press Notices from Leading Critics of Ten States, Address 
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SCORES THIRD TIME 


SUE HARVARD DELIGHTS 
LARGE CROWD 


It was no surprise to see such a 
large audience turn out to hear 
Wednesday evening’s concert at the 
Park Theater, for the American Glee 
Glub plus Sue Harvard for soloist 
was a double-barrelled attraction 
—and this is the echoing report of 
each hitting the bull's eye. 

A hearty welcome was given this 
former Youngstown girl last evening 
and she reciprocated by warming the 
hearts of her old friends, at the same 
time adding many new ones to the 
list, for Miss Harvard’s singing was 
something to capitulate to. 

Long have the beauties of this 
voice been admired here, but Sue 
Harvard has never sung better in 
Youngstown than last evening. It 
is a beautiful soprano voice, well 
poised, and colorful, solid, yet 
supple, and she has learned how 
to use it to gratify the queen’s taste. 

She has consistently developed the 
art of interpretation along with the 
art of voice and knows how to put a 
song across in a telling manner. Her 
numbers last evening revealed 
versatility capable of convincing 
expressiveness throughout a wide 
range of interpretative values. She 
sang German songs like a genuine 
German lieder singer, an _ Italian 
Tarantella with true Neapolitan 
swing, French songs in suave Gallic 
fashion, Welsh songs like an Eistedd- 
fod prize winner and English songs 
so that you not only got the spirit but 
the words. 

The delicacy and charm with 
which she sang Reimann’s Gute 
Nacht was an outstanding feature 
of the evening’s enjoyment. Hearty 


and prolonged was the applause— 


some said it with flowers. Needless 
to say. several encores were added to 
her printed list. 

Ethel Watson Usher’s playing of 
Miss Harvard’s accompaniments 
merits prominent mention, 

‘—By. Wacter E. Koons, The 
Youngstown Telegram, Dec. 13, 1923. 
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SUE HARVARD DELIGHTS 
BIG AUDIENCE 


Popular Singer Deserves the Ad- 
miration Her Many Friends 
Have for Her. 


Sue Harvard and the American 
Glee Club proved to be a strong draw- 
ing combination, for a large audience 
turned out to hear them last night 
This is the third season for the Glee 
Club, which is a local organization 
and has built up a large following, 
and Miss Harvard is very popular 
hereabouts ; as, in fact, she probably 
is wherever she has sung, for she is 
a very engaging singer. Miss Har- 
vard has many personal friends in 
this part of the country. It is be- 
cause of her artistic attainments 
that large audiences turn out to 
hear her. 

Of -course Miss Harvard has a 
beautiful voice, finely placed, and 
her high tones produce an effect 
that is much to be desired. But to 
me the most delightful, the most ex 
ceptional part of her singing is her 
mezza voce work. This voice is per- 
fectly poised and has a carrying 
quality that would reach the 
farthest corner of the largest audi- 
toriums. There are dozens of sing- 
ers who can pour out the big tone 
and have a poorly poised and con- 
trolled light voice to one’ who” has 
a beautiful, carrying mezza voce. 

Miss Harvard began with three 
songs in Welsh, not a word of which 
did I understand, but if her diction 
and enunciation were as good in 
Welsh as they were in the other 
languages used, they were excel- 
lent. As to intonation, Miss Harvard 
was not impeccable, although het 
lapses in this respect were not serious 
Most of them were probably caused 
from a bit of forcing, for which there 
is no need, as Miss Harvard's voice is 
of ample size for concert work and 
for any hall. Her singing gave a great 
deal of pleasure. 

Miss Harvard was fortunate in her 
accompanist, Ethel Watson Usher, 
who, beside playing exceptionally fine 
accompaniments, added much to the 
appearance of things. 

—By L. R. Boars, Youngstown 
Daily Vindicator, Dec. 13, 1923. 


Inquiries : Management, SUE HARVARD 226 West 70th Street, New York 


Telephones Endicott 0829 and 9930 
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MUSICAL MEMORY IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


al A Discussion of the Type of Music Best Suited for Musical Instruction in the Schools 


The question of musical memory is always a very inter- 
esting one when discussed from the standpoint of the pro- 
fessional musician—what thought processes’ are necessary 
for the memorizing of music, how this memory is controlled 
in relation to practical execution, etc, There are three di- 
visions of this memory—the visual, intellectual, and muscu- 
lar, All three are extremely important in relation to per- 
formance and instrumental music, but only two—visual and 
intellectual—in public school music. We are constantly 
confronted with various teaching problems in relation to 
schools. Some of them are as follows: 

(1) Is music reading a desirable accomplishment for pub- 
lic school children? 

(2) Do we retard progress by giving stereotyped lessons? 

(3) Are we actually teaching music or merely indulging 
in devices which take up time without making for profi- 
ciency ? 

And there are many others like these. 

Tue Sicut Sincine Processes. 

No one doubts that skill in music reading is a desirable 
accomplishment. It would be a happy situation if all le 
could read music the same as they read their languages. But 
in a matter of general education it is a question as to 
whether or not that form of music is more desirable than 
an understanding of music which gives an immediate re- 
sponse to esthetic pleasure. This brings us to the important 
discussion as to what type of musical material should be 
used, Whether it shall be the stereotyped exercises which 
very frequently lack both musical thought and content, or 
whether we shall have our material based upon singing of 
excellent songs and the synchronizing of music with the 
regular activities of a school system. By the second 
method children come to love music because it is satisfying. 
In other words, it becomes part of their lives. Again, it is 
our belief that children will not only observe the beautiful, 
but will also acquire a taste for it. This type of stimulation 
makes for a higher understanding of the other intellectual 
accomplishments. 

MusicaL Memory, 


The first phase of this memory is the actual skill which 
children can show through memorizing rote songs. There 
has been too much of rote teaching apart from the printed 
page. Modern tendencies in school music clearly indicate 
that this practice must be dropped at a very early stage, and 
after the first year rote song material should be presented 


to children through the printed page. In other words, after 
ther Sate to sing the song thee should sing it while they are 
looking at the music. This trains the eye in the first step 
of musical memory. That is, the retention of the mental 
picture of the printed page. Just how far children may re- 
tain this picture will depend largely upon the amount of 
careful instruction which the teacher gives to the class. 
When a song has been memorized it is often a simple mat- 
ter to recall mentally this printed page, and constant appli- 
cation of this principle will improve to a considerable degree 
the early stages of musical memory for children. In most 
cases the strongest appeal of music is to the ear, and yet 
the study of music, particularly music reading, is largely an 
intellectual form because it must of necessity employ the 
appeal of reason, The first principle behind this intellectual 
process is that a real interest must be aroused, and the out- 


standing error in the presentation of music reading to chil- . 


dren has been the fact that proponents of this theory have 
to a large measure discounted this process of reasoning. It 
has been entirely too much in the nature of “flash” presen- 
tation. They do not allow for variation of intellectual activ- 
ity, and as it has been proved by investigation and practice, 
class music reading may be d t entirely upon two or 
three children who act as leaders. It is not within the intel- 
lectual power of every child to make rapid progress in 
music reading, but it is within his power to have an impor- 
tant memory training, so that he may yor 6 away a certain 
repertory of music which later on will e music reading 
very much easier for that type of child, In singing an 
music from memory we have to keep in mind points suc 
as the following: 

(1) The appeal of the music itself. 

(2) The method of study which was employed in learn- 
ing this music. , 

(3) The characteristics of the individual child who is 
called upon to exercise this memory. 

The first condition is one which requires the most careful 
consideration. The appeal of music depends entirely upon 
two things—the attractiveness of the melody and the con- 
tent of the text. Both of these are so fundamental as to 
stand by themselves without discussion. The second, how- 
the week-end here, did not pass all the time in a rolling 
ever, is important. In studying school sic we find that 
many teachers use devices for the reading of music which, 
as we stated before in the suggested questionnaire, occupy 
considerable time without definitely making for any particu- 
lar skill. -It is in this form of study that children require 
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perhaps more help from the teacher than in any other form 
of music study, and any method which produces a quick 
result, as far as the understanding of music is concerned, is 
by far the best method, regardless of any arguments to the 
contrary. The advocates of the music reading systems are 
inclined to discredit this thought because they claim that the 
development of musical memory is not very essential, or 
even helpful, to music reading. Their belief is that the 
more material we use the better for the child, and beyond 
this very little memory is required. They further believe 
that by constantly changing the exercises a certa'n skill in 
reading is acquired, the same as in es. This is not 
true, because the intellectual background is v different. 
There is so little musical content in exercises of this char- 
acter that no definite impression regarding the nature of the 
music which they are singing is ever establis The third 
point—the characteristics of the individual—is important 
because most of public school music must be taught by the 
means of mass instruction; and therefore little time can be 
given to the study of this very important point. However, 
classroom instruction can in a certain measure determine 
for the teacher the individual capacity of each child. Re- 
garding the value of musical memory, teachers may call on 
pupils to sing songs which they have learned in previous 
rades without the textbook. The second means is singing 
amiliar songs while looking at the textbook, and the indi- 
vidual characteristics of memory are established to a point 
where individual recitation in sight singing may be accom- 
plished. This latter is the real test of teaching ability be- 
cause all familiar points of instruction must of necessity 
come under the head of musical memory, and if children 
can recall what has been taught them and prove it by read- 


ing music of a simple character without the help of the | 


class, then progress in music is going on. 


Huber Reappointed Baltimore Municipal 
Director of Music 


Baltimore, Md., January 14—Mayor Howard W. Jack- 
son today announced the reappointment of Frederick W. 
Huber as municipal director of music. There had been 
some talk of opposition to Mr. Huber on account of the 
hours he had prescribed for the Municipal and Park bands, 
but it amounted to nothing. Mayor Jackson, in making the 
announcement, stated that he had never given any other 
person consideration. Mr. Huber’s work merited reap- 
pointment beyond question. To his indefatigable efforts 
may be placed the success of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, of which he is the manager. This orchestra was 
the first municipally conducted orchestra in the countr 
and is now in its ninth successful season, during all of whic 
time Mr. Huber has taken care of the business arrange- 
ments. The concerts of the public bands have also been 
raised in standard since Mr. Huber assumed the post of 
municipal director of music. E. D. 


Two Recitals for Louise Homer 
Lotise Homer is giving a recital in Niagara Falls on Jan- 
uary 23 and in Brooklyn on January 25. 





Does your concert series for the 
coming season include an American 
pianist? Edwin Hughes, maker 


of unique programs and artist of 
imagination, power anc 





sparkling 


” 


brilliance, is always a.welcome 
attraction on any concert course. 


For terms and dates, address : 4 


MANAGEMENT OF EDWIN HUGHES 


STEINWAY PIANO 


340 West 89th Street, New York City. 
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Myra sar 0W 


American Soprano 


Successfully returns to Chicago 
Civic Opera after two years abroad 


Debut as Briinnhilde in “Siegfried” 
at gala performance with Frederick 
Stock conducting. 


Herman Devries, CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN— 

“Myrna Sharlow returns to us after several 

_ years’ absence, a metamorphosed Myrna. The 

youthful, clear, but colorless soprano of yester- 

year has matured and now blossoms forth a 

rich, full, meaty, warmly-colored, trumpet-like 
Brunnhilde voice. 

“IT IS AN ASTONISHING AND 
FELICITOUS TRANSFORMATION. Miss 
Sharlow has ripened. She has gained stage 
poise, assurance, savoir faire. SHE HAS AR.- 
RIVED, and we hasten to congratulate her 
upon this reward for years of persevering pluck 
and study.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, CHICAGO HERALD. 
. KXAMINER— 

“A rarely lovely Brunnhilde was Myrna 
Sharlow, whose voice has gained the volume of 
a true dramatic soprano and yet sustains its lyric 
sensuous beauty. 

“HER TOO BRIEF CONTRIBUTION 
_ TO THE PERFORMANCE WAS THE DE. 
~ CIDING FACTOR IN THE MEMORABLE 
CLIMAX, and be it noted that she is the only 
slim and youthful Brunnhilde that I have en- 
countered in a long experience with the tribe.” 











Paul R. Martin, CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE— 

“Miss Sharlow sang SPLENDIDLY the final scene of the last act, and it may be added that she is 
another who physically measures up to the ideal of this part.” 
Karleton Hackett, CHICAGO EVENING POST— 


“Mime. Sharlow also sounded the note of the maiden rather than of the goddess. Her voice has 
developed in the upper register and she gave the phrases of the ‘greeting’ with well sustained tone.” 


Edward Moore, CHICAGO TRIBUNE— 
“But then Mr. Lamont and Miss Sharlow sang that gorgeous love-duet and shattered nerves 


recovered—you'll like it.” 











Other roles this season: Elena in ‘‘Mefistofele,’’ Octavie in ‘‘Cleopatre,’’ Nedda in ‘‘Pagliacci.’’ 
CONCERTS NOW BOOKING for season 1924-25, and Spring 1924. 


APPEARING WITH “CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA in Dallas, Chattanooga, Houston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Tulsa, Portland, Seattle, Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


i. Management: 


“HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


“AEOLIAN HALL, ‘NORTHWESTERN BANK BLDG., 4832 DORCHESTER AVE., 
New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon. Chicago, Ill. 
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INTERPRETATION 


Technical Study or Emotional Ebullition? 
By William A. C, Zerffi 


Copyright, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company 








Che question of whether it is possible to reduce the study 
of interpretation to basic principles is one which should 
interest all students of singing, in particular as the opinion 
seems to prevail that interpretative ability is almost entirely 
a matter of gift, and that the subject itself is too indefinite 
to be successfully analyzed and systematically studied 

What, however, this superficial attitude does not take 
into account is the various tendencies, acquired or natural, 
which exist in individuals and particularly the fact that the 


najority of those who take up the study of singing have 
developed definite habits of emotional repression: and are 
thus faced with the necessity of actually learning how best 


to convey to their audience the emotional content of song or 
aria. This is a matter which requires careful and thought 
ful study and the development of a technic of expression, 
for the mere endeavor upon the part of the singer to feel 
the emotion he wishes to express is by no means a guaran- 
tee that this emotion will be intelligible to the audience. 
The establishment of anything approaching a technic of 
interpretation has been greatly handicapped by well-meaning 
hut ignorant and perhaps emotionally over-active people who 
persistently dwell upon the necessity of the singer feeling 
the emotion and who seem to consider that once this has 
heen accomplished the matter is settled. As a result the 
inger cultivates all kinds of internal turmoils and then 
rewards his task as finished. Love, anger, fear, hate, etc., 
all represent a similar kind of internal disturbance, and when 
to this is added the violent exertion so often necessary to 
produce a high tone, the singer falls into the belief that the 
greater the turmoil the greater the emotion which is being 
expressed, All too frequently the effort necessary to pro- 
duce the high tone is the only kind of emotion which is 
manifested, a fact which Ernest Newman recently referred 
to as follows: “Not one opera singer in five hundred can 
hoth sing the notes and sing the character... . Watch him 
covering’ one of his high notes, for instance, and see how, 
in the effort, all dramatic expression goes out of his face. 
He just ‘lays’ the note as a hen lays an egg, by a purely 
physical process,” . 

What seems to be so very generally overlooked is, that 
the important feature as regards interpretation is not that 
the singer feels the emotion, but that the audience feels it 
It is easy to understand how an audience, when experiencing 
an emotion, unconsciously imagines that the singer is sharing 
this same emotion, and such a belief is valuable as a press 
story but not as an actual statement of facts. Violent emo 
tional reactions are accompanied by such definite physical 
changes that it would be an utter impossibility for a singer 
to experience the varied emotions contained in the average 
program without becoming a physical and mental wreck. 
This fact received emphasis from statements which were 
recently made by the eminent surgeon Dr, William J. Mayo 
when discussing the effect of the emotions of fear and 
anger upon the system and which are quoted herewith. “In 
the emotions of fear and anger . these fibres release the 
sugar reserves of the liver into the blood stream and put 
the body instantly in a condition of defense. The gastro 
intestinal digestion stops and the movements of the non- 
striated muscles are held in abeyance. The heart action is 
increased to withstand the shock of physical combat, the 
pupils of the eyes dilate to permit wider vision. The skele- 
tal muscles simultaneously are made ready for action under 
the control of the central nervous system.” The sincere 
interpretation of fear and anger would therefore call forth 
a similar bodily reaction and singing under such conditions 
would be an utter impossibility. A rational technic of inter- 
pretation should therefore consist of a study of the means 
of creating a maximum of emotion in the audience with a 
minimum experienced by the singer, a very different matter 
from the so often suggested emotional wallowings 

It has become customary to excuse technical imperfec- 
tions often of the gravest kind on the grounds of sincerity 
on the part of the performer. Perhaps this attitude is the 
outgrowth of the ridiculous philosophy that as long as the 
intentions are good the result is unimportant, which if con- 
sistently practiced would lead us into a sentimental quag- 


mire, The sincerest of efforts are surely lacking in effect 
if the desired result is not forthcoming, and it is hard to 
imagine an audience being satisfied with the best of inten- 
tions to reach a high tone if they be not crowned with suc- 
cess, 

It must be insisted that the supreme requirement for 
satisfactory interpretation is a reliable vocal technic, so re- 
liable that it requires no conscious attention on the part 
of the singer. Unless such a technic is at the command of 
the singer, adequate presentation of songs is a sheer im- 
possibility and he is compelled to fall back upon various 
makeshifts to cover up this lack of technic. ‘In exaggerated 
cases where thé singer's “intentions” are so far ahead of 
his technic that this is hopelessly insufficient, bodily con- 
tortions, gestures and facial gymnastics are not uncommon 
features to be observed on the concert stage, and all this in 
the name of singing. The strange feature of all this is, that 
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oiten those who witness such performances allow  them- 
selves to be led into the belief that such a display of incom- 
petency of expression constitutes an exhibition of artistic 
temperament. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
for the artist who is really in command of the necessary 
technical qualifications has no need to recourse to antics 
which befit the circus tent rather than the concert hall. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb Resumes Singing 


_ The charming American soprano, Kathleen Hart Bibb, 
is resuming active musical work this month, following the 
entrance into his second year of her small son, Master 
Eugene Sharp Bibb, Jr. Her spring tour is booking rapidly, 
especially in places where Mrs. Bibb sang Dorabella with 
Hinshaw's Cosi Fan Tutte company, for she made many 
friends in this delightful Mozart role. Some of the spring 
engagements are with the New York Oratorio Quartet, of 
which she is a member. 

Although Mrs. Bibb made no tour last year, she was not 
allowed to give up singing The Messiah in Winnipeg, 
where she filled her third re-engagement on December 28. 
She also sang The Messiah at Greenville, S. C., on _De- 
cember 13. On January. 2 she gave a joint recital with 
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Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan Opera Company at 


innipeg. 

Mrs" Bibb, long one of the most popular singers of the 
Northwest, where she lived in Minneapolis, now resides in 
New York City and holds the ition of soprano soloist 
at the West Park Presbyterian Church. 


Sunday Musicale at Ross David Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David’s Sunday musicale of January 
6 was, to quote one guest, “too finished and professional to 
be called a pupils’ recital.” Mr. David opened the program 
with some negro spirituals, and was followed by Mrs Owen 
Voigt, soprano, who was heard in Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night songs by Haydn and Rogers’ The Time for Making 
Songs. 

ree Hague, mezzo soprano, sang O Cessate, Scarlatti, 
Schubert’s Ave Maria and two Roger Quilter songs. Pris- 
cilla Baynes, soprano, sang Shadow Song, Meyerbeer; 
Wings of Night, W. Watts; To a Violet and eng Sg pe 
E. H. David. Mary Browne, mezzo contralto, sang Er Ist’s, 
Wolf; Der Schmied, Brahms; Aria Jeanne D'Arc, Tschai- 
kowski, and All For You, Martins, and Henry Carleton, 
tenor, presented Crossing the Bar, Willeby; Kashmiri Song, 
Woodford-Finden, and Triste Ritorno, Barthelmy. Mrs. 
David accompanied. There were about sixty guests, most 
sympathetic and enthusiastic, 


Van Vollenhoven Christmas Composition Well 
Liked 

Hanna Van Vollenhoven’s unique musical setting of 
Moore’s The Night Before Christmas proved to be beyond 
doubt an unusual success. There has been a very large 
sale of the composition, which was put out in an artistic way, 
and of the Welte-Mignon rolls and Aeolian red records 
made of it. In the two months that it had been published 
there was a great demand for its performance, each result- 
ing in a new engagement. The enthusiasm with which it 
was received at the Wurlitzer Auditorium on December 4 
caused its repetition the two following days. It was given 
by the composer, Hanna Van Vollenhoven, at the piano, and, 
Annie Barnouw, a professional reader from London, They 
also gave it at the following times and ee December 7, 
Horace Mann School (twice); 14, Netherland-America 
Foundation; 14, Edgar Allen Poe Society; 19, Governors 
Island, Christmas entertainment for the soldiers; 19 and 20, 
Wurlitzer’s; 22, City Hall, Aldermanic Chamber ; 24, WJZ 
radio. It was also performed at ney oo affairs, and 
on December 13 at the Congress o tates Society, the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and on December 14 at the Virginia 
Society, Hotel Vanderbilt. : : 

The artistic quality of this composition warrants its suc- 
cessful use for all the year around. 


Harpists Announce Fourth Convention 

The National Association of Harpists, Inc., announces 
that its fourth annual convention will be held in Indianap- 
olis, Ind., on May 4, 5 and 6, 1924. Mrs. Louise Schell- 
schmidt Koehne, president of the Indiana State Chapter, 
and Pasquale L. Montani, vice-president of that chapter, 
have been selected as managers of the 1924 convention. 
Marett Saverne has been appointed corresponding secretary. 

The board of directors of the National Association of 
Harpists, Inc., cordially invites all leading harpists to form 
an Ensemble of Harps, preferably music in polyphonic 
form, to contribute oné number to the program. Leading 
harpists are also invited to suggest chamber-music works 
for harp and other instruments, or with voice. They are 
requested to select works of a markedly progressive spirit, 
well representative of the contemporary trend of music. 
This does not exclude classics adequately transcribed and 
presented in order to bring forth the advantage of said 
es but it excludes all works of little musical 
worth. 





New York Engagements for Gabrilowitsch 

After his appearance as soloist with the State Symphony 
of New York on February 3, Ossip Gabrilowitsch will return 
for his second recital of the season in Aeolian Hall, Satur- 
day afternoon, February 16. Mr. Gabrilowitsch has been 
engaged by the Society of the Friends of Music for an 
appearance with that organization in March. In April he 
will visit the Pacific Coast and Northwest for a series of 
recital appearances. 


College Students to Hear Onegin 

Sigrid Onegin is visiting many of the college towns. 
While not singing in the college halls, the students of 
Princeton, Vassar, Rutgers and Brown will have an op- 
portunity to hear her in recital within the coure of a week. 
Onegin is singing in Princeton January 28, in Poughkeepsie 
January 30, in New Brunswick February 1, and in Provi- 
dence, R. I., February 4. 
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“Technical fluency and vigor featured his concert.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Has all qualities of a great artist.”"—Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin). 
“An artist with real temperament.”—Leipsziger Abend post. 

“Good tone and persuasive warmth of feeling.”—N. Y. Times. 
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For thé Selein of 1924-1925 
SIGRID 


ONEGIN 


Contralto 
Metropolitan Opera Company 








NEW YORK— 


Onegin Superb in Her Season’s First Recital —Tribune. 


BOSTON— 
People would doubtless flock to her concerts if she did nothing but sing 
scales and arpeggios, so rare is the beauty of her tones at their best.— 
Globe. 


PHILADELPHIA— 
Perhaps the finest contralto Philadelphia has heard came and went when 
Sigrid Onegin performed.—Ledger. j 


BROOKLYN— 
Onegin’s is one of the most glorious and.ample contralto voices heard here 
in years. And coupled with this splendid organ is her dramatic delivery, 
so admirable and thrilling at its best—EZagle. 


PORTLAND, ME.— FARGO, N. D. 
A queen among singers.—Ewpress and Advertiser. All of the great contraltos one has heard faded into shadows as she 
sang.—lorum. 
PITTSBURGH— ; 
She was a sensation, a furore. She’s the Chaliapin of contraltos, LEWISTON, ME.— 
with a singing organ as large as the Masque.—Post. Greatest contralto in the world.—Journal 
ST. LOUIS— 


KENOSHA, WIS.— 
There are very few artists on our concert or operatic stage today who 
can be compared to Sigrid Onegin in any way.—News, 


A voice that is a miracle in the fullness and the freedom of its 
tone.—T7 mes. 


OMAHA— ; 

Sigrid Onegin has a marvelously beautiful voice of oriental richness FITCHBURG, MASS.— 

to which is added exquisite tonal variety —News. One of the greatest voices of this generation.—Sentinel. 
PROVIDENCE— ’ 

Holds audience entranced.—Tribune. % \ MILWAUKEE— 


Chaliapin is the only artist who can be called to mind who is endowed 


MANCHESTER, N. He R in quite the same way as Mme, Onegin.—Journal 
. . Pe F 4 . P fay as i - yin. d ‘ 
It is long since so magnificent a voice has been heard.—Leader. 7 st , 
ITHACA, N. Y. é‘ 4; BANGOR, ME.— 
Best vocal recital given here in years.—Journal-News, v Marvelous may well describe that radiant figure, Onegin, and there 
MINNEAPOLIS— Ww \ is left nothing adequate with which to tell those who have not heard 


. . . °° é thing of » glory which is her voice.—Co ercial, 
Completely. won the admiration of every individual who heard her. her anything of the glory which is her voice asic’ Jpg 
It is not unusual for a singer to do that sort of thing once, some are 

able to do in perpetuity, and Onegin is one of this class, and stands NEW ORLEANS— 


pretty near the head—Evening Tribune. The greatest of contraltos.—State. 


Management: INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Inc. 


Exclusive Booking Agents 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Fisk Building, New York * ' ; Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 


Steinway Piano 
Mme. Onegin records for Brunswick Records exclusively 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE = oe 


By Frank Patterson 


January 24, 1924 


AUTHOR OF 
THE PERFECT MODERNIST 
PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


First Installment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


I, 
INTRODUCTION 


T is a curious thing that the rules of music concern themselves little with 

beauty. Nobody thinks of saying that the unsuccessful works of Bach, or 
Beethoven, or Schubert, or any other of the makers of great music, are, there- 
fore, incorrect. We talk about “inspiration.” We say that such and such a 
work is “inspired,” and that such and such another work is “not inspired,” but 
we do not say that the one is, for that reason, correct and that the other is in- 
correct, 

Yet, surely, if rules are to be of any real value they must be a sort of guar- 
antee of that which makes for success. If it is possible to write a piece in per- 
fect accord with every known rule and the result is positively ugly, then either 
the rules are not correct or they do not go far enough. 

This matter interested me in my student years. I questioned my teachers 
on certain details of harmony, wishing to learn from them why a certain pro- 
gression sounded good in one place and bad in another. But all I could learn 
was that this was a matter of “taste.” Indeed, I was laughed at for asking 
foolish questions. Yet I went on asking the questions, and the answers I found 
for them were set down in the series of articles published several years ago in 
the MUSICAL CouRIER entitled The Perfect Modernist. (Since published in book 
form by the John Church Co.) 

Broadly speaking, the result showed that the correctness of a harmonic pro- 
gression depended chiefly upon its relation to the rhythm. This matter will 
again be dealt with in the present work and need not therefore be enlarged 
upon here. 

It was always impossible for me to acknowledge the fact of inspiration as it 
is generally accepted. In its ordinary meaning its presence accounts for all 
good music; its absence for all bad music. The composer is supposed to have 
no judgment, very little self-criticism—since they all of them have turned out 
both good and bad music—and no vestige of a rule or principle by which the 
excellence or worthlessness of his work may be judged. 

If this is so, then the composer is the helpless plaything of that mysterious 
power we call inspiration; a good tune is purely and simply the result of luck; 
and the composer has no more actual power or control over his output than the 
gambler on the roulette wheel has over his gains or losses. 

And the same applies to the critic. He has no formula whatever by which 
to judge even the shortest musical motive. It appeals to him either as good or 
not good, and he comments upon it accordingly, if he permits himself any state- 
ment whatever concerning the tunefulness of the music, which he often does 
not. But as for saying: “This motive is good for such and such a reason;” 
or, “this motive is not good for such and such a reason,” that is entirely beyond 
the critic simply because, whatever rules there may be for form and construc- 
tion, there is none for tune or melody, theme or motive. 


What Is a Good Theme? 


This subject is touched upon in a series of articles by Edward Mitchell in 
The Music Teacher (London), entitled The Creed of a Critic. Under the head- 
ing What is a Good Theme? the writer says: “Thus, at the very outset, we 
find ourselves confronted by the most formidable problem that ever intruded 
itself upon the minds of thinking musicians. Few will dispute the contention 
that a composition must have good themes; but what is a good theme? Does 
a good theme contain certain elements which are lacking in a bad one, or is the 
problem merely one of manipulation of elements common to both? Again, is 
it possible for a teacher of composition to lay down ruling principles for the 
guidance of his pupils in the art of melody-making? These are questions of 
vital importance for every musician, yet I believe I am correct in stating that 
they have never been satisfactorily answered.” 

He is right! And he is also right when he goes on to say that he believes 
there is room for a lot more research work in this direction than has ever yet 
been attempted, “It has been said,” he continues, “that a good theme touches 
its climax-note once, and once only (but) the second leading theme 
in the opening movement of Chopin’s B minor sonata is a good exanaple of a 
poor tune which obeys the rule.” (See Ex. 50c.) 

E. 8. Lorenz, in his splendid book Practical Church Music, devotes a chapter 
to Tests of a Good Hymn Tune, which opens with the following: “In groping 
after reasons for the faith that is in you regarding hymn tunes, let me warr 
you against the arbitrary formule found in many articles and books written 
by theorists. Dr. Breed proposes one that looks plausible: “The funda- 
mental form of the best tune embraces the following features: common time; 
one syllable to each note, simple melody and radical chords. . The sug- 
gestion that triple time should not be used in church is often made. One 
German-American writer even deprecates organ music in this time as having 
sensuous suggestions.” 

Thus we see that, to one mind at least, triple time is “sensuous.” 

Further on Dr. Lorenz says: “In the first place, a tune must be tuneful.” 
He then quotes the melody of Bevan by Sir John Goss as an example of one 
that is not, and says: “There is nothing pleasing, nor characteristi¢, nor ex- 
pressive of any feeling in the melody, though I confess the varied harmonies 


give a factitious interest. That may redeem it as a musical composition, but 


The very first test of a tune is the charm, the marked 


not as. a hymn tune. 
If that fails 


character and the expressiveness that enables it to stand alone. 
nothing else can save it.” (Ex. “Bevan.’’) 


“Bevan” 














! ne iad: LJ 


To which I must say, most heartily: Amen! And I beg students to believe 
that the same is true of all melody, even of harmonic-melodies, like the Lieb- 
estod from Tristan. In other words, though harmonies may be necessary to a 
good tune, they can never save a poor one. 


A Tune Must Progress 


One definite musical statement is made in this same chapter of the Lorenz. 
book that applies to all tunes as well as to hymn tunes; “A tune must progress 
as it proceeds,” St. Veronica is quoted as a clear case of a violation of this 
rule, with the added comment that “the first three phrases all end on B and 
the chord of G. Even the fourth practically ends the same way, as it also 
closes on the chord of G.” (Ex. “St. Veronica.” : 


“St. Veronica” 
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Saint-Saéns has something similar in mind when he speaks of “the melodic 
poverty which repeats the same note a dozen times.” Yet another writer, who 
signs himself Hymnologous, writing in The Catholic Choirmaster, says: “In 
regards to the emotional value and beauty of music, even in cases where its 
merits or demerits are quite certain we cannot prove anything mathematically.” 
But further on he makes the following criticism of an arrangement of a certain 
hymn tune: “It converts the dotted half-note into a half and a quarter note, 
which here makes the melody somewhat frisky,” which is clearly a contra- 
diction of what is said before:—for does it not give a well-defined “mathe- 
matical” reason for the criticism of this particular tune? 

The fact is that there has always been a prejudice against mathematical 
melody writing and the mathematical judgment of melodies, and such great 
confidence in the rules of harmony, counterpoint and form that it appears to 
have been believed that the melodies would make themselves. Which is, of 
course, congyary to the fact, for Schubert, with little science, made, as a mere 
boy, some of the greatest and most truly immortal melodies the world has ever 
been endowed with, while endless really erudite contrapuntalists have given 
us none at all. Goetschius, in the conclusion of his bock entitled Exercises in 
Melody Writing, says: “As stated in the Preface, the foregoing is a course of 
systematic exercise in melody invention only—not melody conception. For 
the latter there is, and should be, no other guide than the individual 
impulses—etc., etc.” Which clearly throws the composer back on “inspira- 
tion.” And Goetschius, it may be added, nowhere in his book mentions beauty, 
and, in fact, quotes, as examples of correct (?) melody writing, melodies that 
se agaage either charm or beauty, and are, therefore, from my point of view, 

aulty. 




















Popular Judgment 


Tt may be objected tliat these tunes are only worthless in my opinion, and 
that my opinion is also worthless. So it is, and I would be the last to deny it. 
But I must add that I have not in any single instance allowed my own judg- 
ment to stand in the way of my purely scientific vision. The tunes I. have 
selected for criticism in the articles which follow are all of them tunes or 
themes that have been acclaimed by public taste. True, it has been said, so 
often that it has become almost an accepted adage, that taste differs. But, in 
regard to tunes, this is not a fact. Certain tunes become popular, which means 
that everybody likes them. There may, of course, be a few people whose taste 
differs from the majority. Nevertheless, the majority is so overwhelming that 
these few exceptions may well be ignored and dismissed as of no practical 
interest. 

A good tune is a good tune, and all the world knows it ;—and to argue about 
what tunes are good and what not, is only to waste time. Better, far, to accept 
popular judgment, even if we have ‘to acknowledge that popular judgment is 
flexible, transitory and changeable. Of course, one must never be deceived b 
the success of a song that owes its temporary popularity to the words or to i 
introduction by some stage favorite. Nor must we allow ourselves to f, 
into the error of denying a good tune’s worth because that worth is evidently 
of an ephemeral character, with no staying power. Such tunes are good o 
their kind, and, in view,of the fact that many popular song writers are striving 
with might and main oe write that kind, they certainly deserve our attention, 
Inthe pages that follow all tunes have been treated alike, whether popular or 


Serious.’ The: basis of beauty will be found to be the same in both. 


_~ (To be continued next week.) 
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After Triumphs as 


FAUST IN GOUNOD’S FAUST 
CANIO IN PAGLIACC] 
DES GRIEUX IN MANON 


DON JOSE IN CARMEN 


JULIEN IN LOUISE 


AS SAMSON 
Ansseau Scores in U. S. Debut 


in his American debut with the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
yesterday afternoon the French section of the season’s reper- 
toire ought to take a position such as it has not enjoyed since 
the best of MURATORE days.—Chicago Tribune, Ed- 
ward Moore, Nov. 10, 1923. 


AS JOSE . 
Mr. Ansseau again showed that he has a glorious voice. 
_ The big phrases he sang with great power and gratifying 
-ease. He can pour them forth seemingly without limit and 
without fatigue——Karleton Hackett, Chicago Eve. Post, 


Dec. 1, 1923. 


AS FAUST 


Ansseau, with a fine voice ripened into early maturity, 
leaves his hearers with nothing but admiration, Exceeding- 
ly pure in quality, his voice has that final beauty which the 
most finished speech can color the work of great singers. 
THE GREAT PART of last night's ENTHUSIASM 
followed this singer’s work.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago 
Journal, Nov. 13, 1923. . 
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TENOR 


Re-engaged for Season 


SAMSON IN SAMSON AND DELILAH 


PRINZIVALLE IN MONNA VANNA 


If Fernand Ansseau sings all his roles as he did the one . 





ANSSEAU 





Photo by Fernand de Gueldre, Chicago 
AS ROMEO 


AS DES GRIEUX 
MANON NEAR TOP of year’s offerings. Chief 
laurels GO TO MASON AND ANSSEAU.—Chicago 
Tribune, Nov. 27, 1923. 


AS PRINZIVALLE 


The SECOND ACT OF MONNA VANNA 
SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN for ANSSEAU. 
Here he reveals the golden fallness of his fresh, ardent 
tenor—the true tenor which balks not at high Bs and Cs— 
but flings them forth with almost insolent assurance and 
with inexhaustible resonance and beauty—Herman Dev- 
ries, Chicago American, Dec. 11, 1923. 


AS JULIEN 


ANSSEAU IS AN ADMIRABLE FOIL TO 
GARDEN, restrained when she is impulsive and warming 
to meet her indifference. A VALUABLE AND VERSA- 
TILE ARTIST.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Examin- 
er, Jan. 4, 1924. 


AS CANIO 


HE SCORED AN INDIVIDUAL TRLUMPH.— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. Dec. 24, 1923. 

THERE WAS A TUMULT OF APPLAUSE 
AFTER THE LAMENTO.—Herman Devries, Chicago 
American, Jan. 11, 1924, 
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THE HANDWRITING OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


From the looks of the three specimens shown below it 


.seems.as if poor handwriting must be rather common among 


great composers, The three letters re oduced herewith 
were written by Meyerbeer, Offenbach and Richard Strauss. 

Musicat Courrer readers who know German and French 
can amuse themselves, with the aid of a reading glass, in 
deciphering and translating their contents. They are all ad- 
dressed to whichever member of the Bock family happened 
to be the head of the great German publishing firm (now 
known as Bote & Bock) at the time they were written, The 
letters are from the collection of autographs from the files 
of the firm, brought here recently by Anton Bock, whose 
intention is to dispose of the entire collection—a large one, 
with many celebrated names in it—to be auctioned here in 
New York, 

Mr. Meyerbeer tells “Herrn Hofmusikhaendler Bock” 
that he would be “unendlessly” obliged if he could have the 
loan of a piano score of his own Huguenots, which he needs 
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very badly just at the moment; and he says how many 
thanks he will say if Mr, Bock ‘will only lend it to him— 
which he doubtless did, right on the same Monday, though 
the year is not mentio 

Offenbach, writing from’ Paris, to his “Cher Monsieur 
Bock,” starts off his letter, on very small notepaper and 
embossed “J. O.” on the first page, in French, and in the 
midst of his second sentence runs not only into the German: 
language but into German script as well, continuing until 
his last paragraph, when he slides back into French again. 
The cut shows the actual size of ‘the genial composer’s ex- 
tremely fine hand. 

The Richard Strauss letter was written when he was 
twenty-two years old. The now eminent composer then 
approached the publishers in a different tone from what one 
imagines he is apt to adopt today. Here's a translation of 
what he wrote: 

Berlin, Germany, July 9, 1884. 

My dear Mr, Bock: 
am taking the liberty, encouraged by your kind promise of March 
29, to forward to you the enclosed overture, and my Six Impressions, 
opus 9, for piano, and offer same for publication by your firm. 

As you referred, on the date mentioned, to this month, 
waited to have these works ublished, also for the reason that it is 
very important to me that the overture be published in a catalog of 
such importance as yours. The ag stipulations I leave to you, 
as you will know best how to judge how much the overture is worth 
after the great success it had. You might be interested to hear: that 
the overture has been performed in Munich, Augsburg, and Berlin, 
also on April 1 at Innsbruck and July 1 in Hamburg. Besides that, 
Herr Hofrat Schuch, Dresden, promised to have it p ayed there next 


I have 


season 

At the special request of Herr von Buelow, I am working at present 
on the composition of a suite in four parts for wind instruments. 
which I hope to have ready the beginning of next season. Mr. von 
Buelow will surely be coming here in August. I shall take the oppor- 
tunity to offer him my newest work | iano, Fourteen Improvisa- 
tions and Fugue on an original theme. laresay he will accept it, as 
he has always been very kind to me. 

At the time time I take the liberty to thank you very much for the 
publication of the very benevolent criticism of my sonata for cello, 
opus 6, which was published in the last number of your esteemed 
musical journal, 

Very likely’ I shall have the pleasure i seeing you in Berlin next 
winter. Please vs my best regards to M $. Bock, as well as to Herr 
Voy pa adecke and Professor Kotek, in case you should see 
the latter 

Believe me, with all respect, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Signed) Ricuarp Strauss, 
H. O. € 


Gartlan Hears from London 


_ There is no end to what will happen even to assong writer. 
George H. Gartlan appeared at the office of Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, Inc., the other day just as a letter from Eng- 
land arrived with a request for several of his funny little 
encore songs. Being exceedingly goodnatured as well as 
thoughtful, Mr. Gartlan did not wish the songs to cross the 
waters unaccompanied, so he autographed the copies. 

_ The following letter shows the keen appreciation the 
singer felt: 

177 Uxbridge Road, W., 
London 12, England. 
January 3, 1924, 

Hind, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 

Dear Sirs: 

It is most kind of you to have sent me a raphed copies of The 
Lilac Tree and Wishes Three. I am delighted with them and shall 
sing them at all my engagements, They are just the type of song I 
want for an encore after singing a coloratura aria. 

Thanking you once more for your past kindness, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
: (Signed) Sara Me ita, 


Danville, Va., Enjoys Edwin Hughes 


In 5 tae of Edwin Hughes’ recent appearance in Dan- 
ville, Va., the Danville Register has the following to say 
about the American pianist’s performance there : 

The recital last night by Edwin Hughes of New York proved of 
keen interest to musical circles in this city, and the performer won 
many encomiums from critics of his art. Rarely has a musical 
audience been more unanimous in enthusiastic appreciation of a 
pianist than that which heard Mr. Hughes, 

r. Hughes departed from the Lenora style of program, and 
instead of Bach, used a group of Schubert for his opening number, 
ending it with the Marche Militaire, in which his technic was dis. 
played to og advantage, The next number was the Carnaval of 
meena the playing ranging from the daintiest to the most majestic 
effects 

The third group  aptaed with a prelude of Rachmaninoff. Instead 
of the second number, Mr, Hughes substituted Eugen Putnam's Quill 
Dance, which elicited enthusiastic approval and was repeated. The 
final number was a Concert Paraphrase on the Wiener Blut Waltz of 
Strauss, transcribed by Mr. Hughes, which the artist played with 
remarkable brilliancy and bravura. e was recalled and played a 
Zuni Indian Rain Dance by Homer Grunn, 


What Buffalo Thought of Paul Althouse 


“An artist with rich vocal endowments’ "—“No one could 
listen unmoved to his beautiful singing” —“A flattering re- 
ception” —“All his numbers imposing’ ’—these and dozens of 
other laudatory comments were the encomiums that the press 
of Buffalo, N. Y., paid to Paul Althouse after the tenor’s 
appearance in that city this season. 


Bori, Crooks and Whittemore for Biltmore 


The sixth Friday morning Biltmore Hotel musicale will 
be held in the grand ballroom on Friday morning, January 
25. The artists appearing on this occasion will be: Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano of the arom Opera Company; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist. ; 


Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
L. G. Greid and Paul 
1461 Broadway, New York, -N. Y. 
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BACHAUS 
AGAIN! 


Soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
New York, January 17, 1924 








Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere 





Mr. Bachaus, who is anything but a sentimentalist, never for a moment let us forget the inherent vitality and exuberance of the music. He 
played it with splendid technical mastery, with refreshing gusto, and won a well deserved tribute of spontaneous applause from the audience. 
The Philharmonic, like Mr. Gatti-Casazza, sets its face with unrelenting sternness against encores; were it not so, Mr. Bachaus would surely have 
had to return to the piano stool at the end of his performance of the Concerto. (Lawrence Gilman, N. Y. Tribune) 








Mr. Bachaus gave a performance of Schumann’s concerto of sterling musicianship and of warm sentiment which presented in the most char- 
acteristic way the composer's thought. He played simply, without obtrusion of self, without attempting to make the work greater or more 
dramatic than it is. He stepped aside for the composer, and gloried in his task. There was reward for him and his audience. (Olin Downes, 
N.Y, Times) 








Of his brilliant technic and masterful command of tone production much has been written. Last evening he published the exuberant romantic- 
‘ism of this perennially fresh composition with richness of coloring and plastic beauty of tone. To his clarity of melodic outline he added an wnerr- 
ing sense of rhythm and fine enthusiasm. The result was wholly enjoyable. (C. H. Noble, N. Y. Herald) A 








Bachaus is a fluent, finished, sensitively musical player, with a purling, easily produced technique and an impressive vital manner, (Grena 
Bennett, N. Y. American) 











Mr. Bachaus is a poetic interpreter, and he has a finely discriminating sense of pianistic values. (Frank H. Warren, N. Y, Evening World) | 








It was his first appearance since his recitals of last season—a short lapse as musical calendars go, yet long enough to bring to his hearers a 
fresh sense of his artistry and power. To the festooning romantic melodies of the Schumann work he brought new warmth and sympathy. « ( Alison 
Smith, N. Y. World) 








His lyricism was a thing of mellow and benign beauty, and the flashing intricacies of the last movement he dispatched with effortless fluency, 
(Mary Ellis Opdycke, N. Y. Sun and Globe) 








Mr. Bachaus is a pianist for whom technical obstacles seem not to exist, and furthermore he is a musicianly player. (Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. 
Evening Mail) 








Mr. Bachaus aroused the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm; he played with a poetic fervor and grace rarely heard in New York concert 
halls, and left none of the exquisite beauty of the Schumann composition undiscovered. (H.B., N.Y. Evening Post) 
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Myrtle Claire Donnelly 


Myrtle Claire Donnelly gave a recital before a large 
audience at Aeolian Hall on January 14 and proved to be 
one of the surprises of the season. Little having been 
heard of her before her recital, it was naturally assumed by 
those who did not know her that she was just another one 
of the many who come and go each season, trying their 
wings before New York audiences and critics and sinking 
out of sight, either permanently or until further study or 
experience fit them for that sort of trial. 

Miss Donnelly proved to be a singer of quite another 
caliber. She had voice in abundance, stage-presence, mu- 
sicianship, personality, magnetism, style and an attractive 
appearance, Her program from beginning to end gave real 
pleasure both to public and critics, and it was heard said on 
all sides that here was a young artist sure of success, Her 


program included a group of ancient things, a Lieder group, 
and a French and an English group, and she sang several 
encores—and could have sung many more, so persistent was 
her audience. She was accompanied by Hageman with his 
accustomed brilliance. 


Philharmonic String Quartet and Elly Ney 


The first subscription concert of the Philharmonic String 


Quartet attracted a most enthusiastic audience to Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, January 14. Elly Ney was the 
assisting artist and it was no doubt equally due to the cele- 
brated piagist’s popularity as well as to the excellent pro- 
gram expected of the quartet that so much interest was 


aroused 

The feature of the evening was the first performance in 
New York of Pjerné’s quintet, Op. 41, in which Mme. Ney 
joined with the others in a superb rendition of this work. 
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While on first hearing one. feels a bit timid in trying to 
analyze a composition of this sort, still it must be said that 
it is masterfully written and interesting from beginning to 
end. Mme. Ney, as might have been expected, brought out 
all the fine points in the piano score, and yet never allowed 
her playing to overbalance the others. Messrs. S. Guidi, A. 
Lichstein, E. Barzin, and O. Mazzucchi, all four most 
excellent musicians, performed their parts with all the tech- 
nical skill and true artistry for which they are known, and 
the work as a whole was motably done and well deserved 
the enthusiasm it evoked. — 

The other numbers on the program were Schumann's 
quartet, Op. 41, No. 2, and Beethoven’s quartet, Op. 18, 
No. 2. In these, also, the members of the quartet upheld 
the same fine: standard, and there was fine balance, and 
genuine understanding throughout. 


JANUARY 15 


Jerome Goldstein 


The second ofa series of recitals of modern sonatas for 
violin and piano was given by Jerome Goldstein, violinist, 
assisted by Rex Tillson, pianist, at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday 
morning, Janury 15, Germaine Tailleferre, the one woman 
member of the Parisian “Group of Six,” and whose works 
are little known here; Bela Bartok, known here by other 
works, and Eugene Goossens, who is now more or less 
familiar to New Yorkers, were represented on this program. 

The Tailleferre sonata, new to New York, was of the 
French school, rather evanescent and elusive in character. 
It is filled with dissonances. and it would be almost too 
much to expect one to really like it on first hearing. The 
second movement, a delicate scherzo with an indication of a 
lullaby theme, was the best part of the sonata. At the con- 
clusion of the scherzo a member of the audience stood up 
and in an informal way asked that it be repeated, the per- 
formers responding graciously to the request. 

The Bartok sonata is also full of dissonances (if anyone 
knows what dissonances are nowadays), but gained the 
interest of the audience. Beginning with a long recitative 
for violin, the first movement, Mr. Goldstein explained, is 
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reminiscent of murmuring forests. The Goossens sonata, an 

individual piece of work, has much charming melody and is 

more readily understandable than the other two. | 
Although these sonatas show skill in workmanship, much 


of the music sounds ugly to uninitiated ears. And even 
to those accustomed to the radical departure from traditional 
forms, these works must be heard frequently and studied 
before an honest opinion can be given on their merits. How- 
ever, it must be said that the amazing difficulties which these 
sonatas involved were bravely met by Mr. Goldstein and Mr. 
Tillson. They showed excellent technical skill, and what 
is more, they played in ip a accord, a real feat in 
works of such varied and elusive rhythms and when it is 
sometimes difficult to catch the relationship between the 
piano and violin parts. Their skillful and sincere per- 
formance drew much applause, 


New York Philharmonic: Erika Morini, Soloist 


The Philharmonic Orchestra gave one of its concerts of 
the special series at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tues- 
day evening, Willem Van Hoogstraten conducting. The 
program included the Bach Brandenburg concerto in G for 
strings, Cesar Franck’s D minor symphony, and Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel. All these familiar works of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s repertory were excellently given. They have all 
pons played before this season and need no special notice 

ere. 

The soloist of the evening was Erika Morini, violinist, 
who repeated her performance of the Brahms violin con- 
certo which she had given the previous week and scored with 
it another notable success, being called back half a dozen 
times by the hearty applause of a good sized audience. 


Rosenthal 


Old master Rosenthal attracted a large audience to Car- 
negie Hall for his second recital of the season on Tues- 
day evening. He had chosen a program which was par- 
ticularly Rosenthalian. It began with the Sonata Appas- 
sionata; then came the Schumann Carnaval, after that a 
group of Chopin that included the Berceuse and the F minor 

allade, and, to finish with, his own Second Fantasia on 
Themes from Johann Strauss. There is no need to ex- 
ee afresh on the pianistic virtues of this veteran of the 
eyboard. He has a mechanical equipment that remains 
as dazzling as ever, and there seems to come often into his 
laying a warmth that was not noticeable in earlier years. 
For instance, there was not only astonishing surety in 
rhythm and dynamics in the first movement of the Ap- 
passionata, but also a broad passionate sweep that belongs 
to this great work. His own Fantasia was a masterful ex- 
hibition of Rosenthal at his best, It need not be said that 
there was any quantity of encores between the groups and at 
the end the usual massing of a large portion of the audience 
about the piano. 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Aeolian Hall resounded to the usual warm plaudits of the 
usual enthusiastic Flonzaley Quartet audience, and indeed 
the playing of this intensively trained and exquisitely mu- 
sical organization warranted all the demonstrative appro- 
bation, 

Delightfully animated and lightly sentimental in the 
Haydn G major quartet, the Flonzaley four showed a deeper 
note of feeling in the Taneieff D minor number, a glowing 
and highly imaginative quartet score. In both numbers, as 
well as in Loeffler’s oddly named music for four stringed 
instruments, the Flonzaley tone, technic, and ensemble were 
of superlative kind and degree. 

The Loeffler work had been heard here before. It is a 
sort of elegy on the death of an aviator friend of the 
composer, and while it is well made music, its paucity of 
definite and arresting themes, and its too great insistence 
on a prevailing mood of reflective melancholy, fail to arouse 
any very warm response from the average listener—at 
least, not from the one who is the writer of these lines. 


Elsa Murray-Aynsley 

A second recital within a period of a short time was given 
by Elsa Murray-Aynsley, soprano, at Town Hall, Tuesday 
evening. An interesting program of much variety was sung 
by this excellent artist, who possesses a voice of real beauty. 
She was forced to give many encores throughout tthe pro- 
gram and again upheld the fine impression she attained at her 
first concert. Richard Hageman is always an inspiration to 
any singer, and he gave her splendid accompaniments. 


JANUARY 16 


State Symphony: Cecilia Hansen, Soloist 


A fair sized audience attended the State Symphony Or- 
chestra concert at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
Josef Stransky, conductor, who has whipped this new or- 
chestra into good ouee. gave a demonstration of his ac- 
complishment by excellent performances of Brahms’ sym- 

hony No. 11 in D major, Op. 73, and overture to Tann- 

Auser, Wagner, and, as the closing number, presented 
Darius Milhaud’s little symphony No. 3, designated on the 
program as “Epi-Concert.” This is the third from a cycle 
of five little symphonies by the French ultra-modernist. The 
work promised well at the beginning, but after a few meas- 
ures discordant harmonies arose which held sway during 
the rest of the composition, the most outstanding feature 
of the finale being a shrill whistle blast, which reminded the 
listeners of the starting of a Mississippi River steamboat. 
Many in the audience left the hall during the performance 
of this number, while several remained to applaud. ; 

Cecilia Hansen, who created such a favorable impression 
at her previous New York appearances, was soloist, playing 
Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto in D major, Op. 35. Miss 
Hansen’s performance of this concerto was highly artistic 
and finished. Her rich, clear, carrying, and luscious tone, 
impeccable intonation, absolutely reliable technic, and free 
style of playing won her audience as well as the members of 
the orchestra, who recalled her many times. Mr. Stransky 
gave excellent support in the accompaniment of this work. 


Wanda Landowska 


Mme. Landowska appeared at her first solo recital in New 
York at Aeolian Hall, on Wednesday evening, before a 
good sized audience that was evidently extremely interested 
in the work of this unique artist and epcoodingly liberal in its 
applause. On the harpsichord she played Handel’s Passa- 
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caglia and Bach’s Capticcio on the ure of a Be- 
loved Brother, a grotip of pieces by Scarlatti and a closing 
group of compositions by Pasquini, Daqitin, Rameau arid 
le Grand. On the piano she played 2 Mozart sonata in D 
major and a Haydn sonata in E mitior. 

Mme. Landowska is an excellent pianist. Her technic is 
beyond cavil and she plays with beautiful tone, warmth atid 
understanding. All this is true also of her harpsichord 
playing, and in addition one must remark the special effects 
which she achieves on this obsolete instrument. Paftictlarly 
notable was the effect of the Bach sonata. It is, on the 
piano, rather an ordinary affair, but with the special coloring 
given to it’ by the harpsichord it stands out as the miniature 
masterpiece that it really is. The smaller pieces by ancient 
tasters acquired for the first time their true significance 
upon this instrument and under the delightful musical treat- 
tent which she gives them. It was a pleasure not only to 
listen to her on the harpsichord but also to see the perfec- 
tion of her technic. 


New York Philharmonic: Sascha Culbertson, 
Soloist 


Sascha Culbertson, the young American violinist, who had 
fot given a coticert here since 1920, played at Carnegie 
all on Wednesday evening with the Philharmonic Orches- 
fra cotiduéted b illem Van Hoogstraten. Mr. Culbert- 
s6n rétiewed and stretigthened the impression which he had 


‘thade on his first appearatice here. He has an ample tech- 


flic and gives tinderstanding musical expression to the works 
whi€h hé undertakes. Especially notable is his simple, 
modest platform manter. He statids there quietly and plays, 
alid plays éxceédingly well. The first number was the 
schaikowsky coticerto, the fitiale of which was particularly 
Well done. Then hie played a Bach unaccompanied sonata 
with éxcellefit style and feeling. To conclude with there 
was thé Paganini D majof coticerto with the extremely diffi- 
stilt Satiret cadetiza. There is not much music in this work, 
hut sue as there is Mr. Culbertson brought out, and the 
techfiical difficulties were disposed of with an ease which 
was deceptive. 
‘Mr. Van Hoogstraten conducted the orchestral parts with 
a¢curacy and sympathy. There was a large atidience which 
was decidedly warm in its greeting of the young artist. 


Inez Barbour 


On Wednesday afternoon, Aeolian Hall was well filled 
ith a responsive audience when Inez Barbour gave her 
annual recital. Miss Barbour always gives a carefully ar- 
anged program, usually embracing a novelty of some sort. 
his occasion was no exception. The high light was a 
roup of three songs—Nachtruf, Abenstandchen and Braut- 
ahrt—by Jan Brandts-Buys, given to flute obligato by John 
mans, first flute player of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. These proved to be unusually effective as Miss 
Barbour sang them in a telling manner. In the same group 
was Lied von Wind (Wolf) and two Strauss songs, Du bist 
mein Aug and Schlechtes Wetter. As a singer of the lieder, 
the German soprano showed considerable skill. Excellent 
and much color and variety were lent to their interpretation. 
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This also may be said of the French group, a very modern 
Debussy song (De Fleurs), Serenade (Dupont) and two 
charmitig numbers by Koechlin—L’River and Le Matin. 
Miss Barbour, however, did not forget to include some 
Italiati, for she opened her program with Un moto di gioia 
(Mozart), O toi qui prolongeas (Gluck), and Gluck’s Mio 
Cato bene. These were given with admirable style and 
feeling. Interest centered in the final group—one from 
the versatile pen of her husband, Henry Hadley, which in- 
cluded two tiew songs, When I Go Away From You, and 
Rosefi, and two more familiar ones, At the Time of Parting 
(by feqtest) and O Hermit, O Veery. For these the com- 
poser was at the piano and shared in the audience’s favor 
and applause. Particularly lovely was Rosen, which Miss 
Barbour interpreted exquisitely. 

Miss Barbour’s rendition of the entire program re- 
vealed again the fact that she is a well established artist, 
with an unusually’ good voice and an interpretative skill that 
makes whatever she does interesting and worth hearing. Her 
diction is commendable. She has an attractive stage pres- 
ence that is indeed an added asset. 

Richard Hageman at the piano furnished his usual artistic 
and valuable accompaniments. 


Zelina Bartholomew 


Zelina Bartholomew, soprano, presented an interesting 
program and charmed a large audience at the Town Hall on 
the evening of January 16. Frank La Forge was at the 
piano and furnished his usual artistic accompaniments. Ac- 
cording to the Post critic, “Miss Bartholomew is gifted with 
a lyric soprano of velvety tone and wide range.” The Mail 
stated: “Her most successful selections were Charles T. 
Griffes’ By a Lovely Forest Pathway and two Frank La 
Forge songs.” 


JANUARY 17 





New York Philharmonic: _Bachaus, Soloist 


Thursday's evening concert of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra at Carnegie Hall reintroduced Bachaus to the New York 
musical public, and the reception extended to that ster- 
ling pianist was a warmhearted one, for he is an old and 
abiding favorite here. He returns in his best estate, for 
his interpretative art is maturing and clarifying with the 
years. His technic always was of an extraordinary kind 
and of course it has lost nothing of its precision, brilliancy 
and fluency. In the Schumann concerto the Bachaus pian- 
ism and temperament were served admirably. The player 
gave the work a devotional, continent and dignified read- 
ing, and yet he expressed engagingly also its romantic 
charm and buoyant gladsomeness. he applause was in 
eloquent proportion to the degree of pleasure experienced 
by the listeners. 

Under Willem Van Hoogstraten, the orchestra opened 
the program with Tschaikowsky’s lively and ingratiating 
first suite, and closed the concert with an arrangement from 
Stravinsky’s L’Osseau de Feu, both played with spirit, virtu- 
osity and imagination, The Stravinsky music, more familiar 
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in its ballad form, sounded alluring even without its part- 
nered pantomime, and offered pure musical delight to the 
lay listeners and fascinating subject for study to those who 
undérstand the niceties of such super-orchestration as Stra- 
vinsky invariably employs. 


Victor Wittgenstein 
_ Victor Wittgenstein, who has established a big following 
in the metropolis, was heard in an unusually find and in- 
teresting piano recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
January 17. The hall was filled by an enthusiastic audi 
ence, whose pleasure was manifested by sincere and liberal 
applause after each number, 

Mr. Wittgenstein played like one inspired. He opened his 
program with a colorful rendition of a prelude by Debussy, 
which was followed by a musicianly reading of Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. His playing of Schu- 
mann’s Carnival, op. 29, left nothing to be wished for and 
netted him an encore. Next came a sonatine by Ravel, and 
three Chopin numbers, comprising Etude, op. 25, No. 12; 
Berceuse, and Fantasie, op. 49, and, as his closing group, he 
gave brilliantly En la Alhambra, by Albeniz, and Rubin- 
stein’s Staccato Etude. After having finished his long and 
trying program, Mr, Wittgenstein was obliged to add more 
enoores. His playing from beginning to end was colorful 
and musicianly. 


Singers’ Club of New York 


Under the direction of Ralph Grosvenor, and with the 
assistance of Elsie Baker and Earle Tuckerman, the Singers’ 
Club of New York gave a concert at Aeolian Hall on Janu 
ary 17 before a large audience. The program was of the 
varied kind that gives a little to every taste—grave and gay, 
light and heavy, large and small. There is no need to go 
into the matter of the soloists, who are too well known to 
require description. Ag for the club, Mr. Grosvenor, the 
new leader, proved to be a musician of skill and taste, and 
a commander able to control the forces under him, very will- 
ing forces, evidently, in this case. The club sang with pre- 
cision, fine balance and tone, and better expression than the 
average. The entire evening was a pronounced success. 


JANUARY 18 





Fraser Gange 


One hopes to hear that sterling new baritone, Fraser 
Gange, again real soon! He came, he sang, he conquered— 
one‘and all! Word had been whispered about prior to his 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, 
January 18, that he was worth hearing, but he proved to be 
more than just that. Mr. Gange is without doubt one of 
the best newcomers heard in several seasons. If his name 
was unknown a few days ago, it is not now, 

He is the possessor of a fine baritone voice of a naturally 
beautiful quality and wide range—and he sings beautifully, 
Such perfect diction and phrasing have not been surpassed 
in a long while. His sityle is polished and he holds the in- 
terest of his audience with no effort. As a matter of fact, 
at the close of one group the audience already anticipates 
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THE NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 


WEST 





The organization is musically thor- 
ough and technically polished and its 
performances were a solace to the dis- 
criminative listeners—and most per- 
sons who go to the quartet concerts are 
such.—Leonard Liebling in the New 
York American, January 11, 1924. 


| EAST 
| 


The string writing is solid —ad effect- 
ive, and the four players did it full 
justice, performing with fine vigor, 
sonority, and—where it was wanted, 
beauty of tone. They continued their 
good playing in Eugene Goossens’ 
sophisticated “Two Sketches.” —Deems 
Taylor in the World, January 11, 1924. 


Ample spirit and energy, with unity 
and smoothness, marked a good per- 
formance.—F. D. Perkins in the New 
York Tribune, January 11, 1924. 


The ability of the players to impart 
the ideas of the composer was at its best 
‘in the andante movement——W. B. 
Chase in the New York Times, Janu- 
ary 11, 1924. 


The four performers reached last 
night a point of homogeneity towards 
which it is evident they have been in- 
dustrious for several years.—The Sun 
and The Globe. 





THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 





The playing of the ensemble had 
rhythmic elasticity, pleasurable tonal 
blending, excellent dynamic balance and # 
discriminating skill in the details of 7 
phrasing and coloration—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, November 20, 1923, 

The playing of the four artists was 
masterly and the audience was stirred 
to enthusiasm.—San Francisco Exam- 
iner, November 20, 1923, 

These men are musicians of the first 
rank and it will be a pleasure to hear 
them again whenever they come this 
way.—San Francisco Call, November 
20, 1923. 

The playing of the quartet was not: 
able for technical precision, smooth- 
ness, balance of tone, accuracy of at- 
tack and complete understanding of 
musical interpretation. —- Portland 
News, November 8, 1923. 

The New York String Quartet gave 
a beautiful concert last night under the 
direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 
—Morning Oregonian, November 13 
1923. 

When upon the conclusion .of the 
printed program, instead of rushing 
for exits the great majority remain 
in their seats insisting on still extra 
nuinbers, then a concert must be re- 
corded a great success. The four mem- 
bers of the New York String Quartet 
enjoyed this experience last evening. 
Oregon Daily Journal, November 8, 
1923. 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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the next one! Mr, Fraser has a pleasing stage presence and 
a poise that adds tu the general enjoyment of hearing him. 
The baritone was very warmly received by a g sized 
audience—and justly so! Y 
Richard Hageman was at the piano, and his masterly ac- 
companiments added to the high standard of the recital. 


JANUARY 19 


Georges Enesco 
Enesco, violinist, pianist and composer, gave a violin re- 


cital on January 19 at Aeolian Hall before a large and very 
emthusiastic audience. That he has not been a favorite in 
America for years is one of the music mysteries that is 
never likely to be solved. He possesses an immense wealth 
of emotion which he manages to control sufficiently to bring 
it within the realms of high art, but which he gives in gen- 
crous allowance to his audience. He makes things interest- 


ing that are in themselves of little enough worth, like 
Chausson’s Poeme, and there is, indeed, never a moment of 
his recital that is not of the highest interest. Quite apart 


from what he plays, he has something to say for himself, 
something to add to the music that is all his own. One for- 
gets, in listening to him, to wonder whether he has great 
technical facility, tone, precision, all the other things that 
one names in recording the doings of violin artists. After- 
ward, when one has time to think it over, one realizes that 


he must have all of these things in abundance or he could 
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not accomplish what he does accomplish. But his style and 
method are so appealing, so magnetic, get such a grip on 
the listener, that he forgets for the moment to be critical 
and analytical and simply absorbs all that he has to give us 
with delight. A great artist! 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The third concert this season of the January series by 
David Mannes and his orchestra of especially selected musi- 
cians at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, on Saturday 
evening, January 19, attracted another record-breaking audi- 
ence. Mr. Mannes’ popularity has become such that he not 
only attracts audiences from the immediate vicinity of the 
Museum, but likewise from all parts of Greater New York 
as well as from cities within commuting distance of the 
metropolis. Moreover, judging from present indications, the 
writer feels safe in predicting that the time is not far off 
when even tthe vast auditorium of the Museum will be in- 
adequate to accommodate all desirous of attending. 

The program offered by Mr. Mannes at the third concert 
contained: Symphony No. 3, in E flat major (Eroica) ; 
overture to William Tell, Rossini; Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No, 2, Liszt; prelude, adagio and gavotte (for strings), by 
Bach, as well as excerpts from Tristan and Isolde, Wagner. 

The fourth and last concert of the January series will be 
given on Saturday evening, January 26. 


Mischa Levitzki 


An all-Chopin program seemed to be exactly what the 
audience desired at Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon 
when Mischa Levitzki made his second recital appearance 
here this season, At any rate, he was given a royal recep- 
tion, and every number celebrated its own specific ovation 
for the player. 

Levitzki was in top form, and the very musical and bril- 
liant performances he gave further testified to his ever grow- 
ing art. His technic is of course equal to every demand 
and occasionally it rose to sensational degrees of virtuos- 
ity. But, best of all, the bounding spirit of youth, the im- 
petus of healthy vitality, are in the Levitzki renderings. He 
compels the enthusiasm of his hearers. They, in their turn, 
forced him to add a number of (non-Chopin) encores. 


Bronislaw Huberman 


Bronislaw Huberman gave his third recital of the sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, before a large 
audience, which gathered no doubt to hear this artist's bril- 
liant technical powers, and to enjoy a good program of 
music. His program was made up of Cesar Franck’s sonata 
in A minor, Bach’s Chaconne, Bruch’s concerto No, 2 in 
D minor, and for his smaller numbers he played Walther’s 
Preislied, Wagner-Wilhelmj, with fine delicate shading; 
Capriccio Valse, Wieniawski, in a charming and graceful 
manner, and two numbers by Sarasate, Romanza Andalusa 
and Jota Navarra, interpreted with breadth and understand- 
ing. As this violinist already holds a foremost position 
among distinguished violinists, it is unnecessary to write 
about Mr. Huberman’s art and to go into further detail. 

Siegfried Schultze proved a skillful accompanist, 
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Sensis Whsahicke 


Samuel Dushkin, who made his New York debut as solo- 
ist with the New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter 








Performed feats of legerdemain 


on his instrument.—N. Y. Times. 
An artist of fine powers.— 
N. Y. Tribune, 


Masterly and beautiful playing.— 
Boston Herald, 

Tone of surpassing beauty, — 
Daily Telegraph (London). 

One of the foremost cello virtu- 
osos, —— Newe Freie Presse 
(Vienna). 
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Ceilist Inspired his audience.—V ortland 
(Copenhagen), 
Two more interesting artists have not been heard in New York this season.—N, Y. Evening Telegram, 
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A tone that holds you.—N. Y. 
Tribune, 

Powerful imagination and poetic 
tonderneei th Y. Staats Ze 
tung. 

Beautiful tone.—The Globe. 
Independence and originality.— 
Evening Mail, 

Power and expressiveness.—N. Y. 
W orld. 

Delightful Chopin player. — 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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Damrosch recently, gave his first recital on Sunday after- 
noon, on which occasion he substantiated the excellent im- 
pression previously made. } ; 

Mr. Dushkin’s playing was much admired, His tone is 
big, round and of carrying quality, his technic reliable, and 
his intonation true. His program contained many well 
known violin works, such as the sonata in G minor, Tar- 
tini; sonata in E major (for violin alone), Bach; Dreams, 
Wagner-Auer ; two Kreisler transcriptions; rondo, Mozart, 
and Caprice, No. 20, Paganini, as well as Le Carnavale 
Russe, Wieniawski, In addition, he played for the first 
time in America the nocturne by Lili Boulanger; two num- 
bers by Paul Kirman—Chant of ‘the Yemenite Jews and 
Palestinian Song (two appealing selections which won much 
applause), and Blair Fairchild’s Russian Dance. 

Mr. Dushkin scored a decided success. He should be 
heard more often. An audience of very large size, and de- 
monstrative, enjoyed the artist’s performance, showing its 
approval by bestowing liberal applause. At the close of the 
program Mr. Dushkin was obliged to give several encores. 
He had the sympathetic support of Samuel Chotzinoff, who 
played the accompaniments with authority, intelligence and 


musicianship. 
Caterina Gobbi 


On Sunday afternoon, at Town Hall, Caterina Gobbi, 
soprano, gave her debut recital before an enthusiastic audi 
ence, Miss Gobbi is a newcomer in the music field, but she 
possesses many fine qualities. Her voice is purely operatic 
and contains volume and warmth. Her program consisted 
mostly of operatic numbers, which were rendered with 
much artistry. The singer received an abundance of ap- 
plause and after each group was forced to encore. There 
is hardly a doubt but that much more will be heard of this 
artist. 

Walter Golde was her able accompanist. 





THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC VOICE 
MAKERS 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 











The ‘scientific teaching comes from the very uncertain 
standpoint of the vocal teacher, as an artistic or techni 
authority. It is with great regret (in regard to many pro- 
fessionals, who deserve all respect and credit for theif 
artistic work) that one must admit that, in reality, a vocal 
teacher has no definite professional standing—outside the 
fact that he is teaching vocal students. . . . His pro+ 
fessional standing before the public is not clear, 
vocal teacher is a self-appointed master—so it has been 
through the ages and so it is nowadays, in spite of all the 
supposed progress and all the discussions of vocal trainin 

he obscurity of the origin of a great part of the voc 
teachers makes the public uncertain about their authenticity. 

When Rossini said “Voice—Voice—Voice,” he certainl 
meant to say—natural voice—not the artificial noises t 
are often made. Nowadays a natural voice seems to 
almost a secondary consideration—because the modern v 
scientists claim that they are able to give to everyone, 
only “voice—voice—voice,” but also the kind of voice t 
student wishes to have—A Caruso, a Melba, a Patti voi 
All the student has to do is to choose the kind he desires! ! 

The scientific methods used by all these voice givers a 
many—and of a great variety; there is the Vocal Cho 
Manipulator, The Voice Extentionist, The Voice Enlar, 
The Three Octave (even four if desired) Voice Stretchd 
The Liberatory Breath Raiser, The Tongue Puller, T 
Neck Relaxing Method, The Lip Contractor, The Smili 
Method, The Vocal Food Adviser, The Psychological T 
Picturing, The Anatomical Interspection: 
The Head, The Nose, The Stomach, The Intestinal Tu 
Trainer, The Teeth Resonator, The Time Reflector, The N. 
Pincher, The Larynx Guardian, and other minor additio 
devices like the Gentle Gargle, the Walking Invigorator, t 
Whispering Tone Saver, the Vocal Aperitif, etc, 

By all these beautiful methods one would believe thi 
good voices.could be produced to such a prolific extent 
to shame the rabbits. As a matter of fact, one can 
Voice—Voice—Voice—all around, but—I do not believe t 
“Papa” Rossini would stick to his motto if he were livi 
in the present vocal era. 


The Metropolitan to Give Siegfried 
The Metropolitan will give Wagner's Siegfried for t 
first time since the war on Saturday afternoon, January 
with the following cast: Briinnhilde, Florence Easton 
Erda, Margaret Matzenauer; the Bird, Mme. Sabanieva 
Siegfried, Kurt Taucher; the Wanderer, Whitehill; Mi 
Meader; Alberic, Schutzendorf; the Dragon, Gustafson 
conductor, Bodanzky. 


Soprano with Metropolita 
Company 


Management: Annie Fried 


Metropolitan Opera House Bullding 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ROSA PONSELLE’S .SUCCESS TRULY MIRACULOUS. 





Popular Metropolitan Opera Star Jumped Into the Limelight Unheralded and Her Fame Spread Just as Rapidly from 
Coast to Coast—How She Started—Sings in Havana in the Lions’ Den—To Visit Italy This Summer 


“What's the use of you interviewing me?” asked Rosa 
Ponselle as the Musica Courter writer sat down beside 
her. “You know more about my career than I do myself.” 

Which is pretty nearly true. It must be about seven years 
ago now since Maestro William Thorner said one day, 
“T wish you would drop in at the studio some afternoon. 
I've got a soprano there I would like to have you hear.” 

It had always been worth while listening to a singer when 
Maestro Thorner asked one to. Never a bad one was there 
among them, though some were better than others. But 
when a “Miss Ponselle’’ was introduced that afternoon and 
started out to sing, it was like receiving an electric shock. 
Voices like hers are only built two or three times in a 
century and the thrill of listening to one unexpectedly, long 
before it becomes known to the public, is a thrill that one 
experiences not more than once or twice in a lifetime. 

he just stood there quietly on the little platform in the 


old studio, opened her mouth and out it came—‘Ritorne 


Vincitor,” if memory is correct. 

It is peculiar, but your judgment seems to have rather 
little faith in itself cA you hear anything like that; you 
hesitate to trust your own ears. But after two or three 
more hearings there was no doubt, and when, less than a year 
later, Mr, Gatti-Casazza entrusted to this young woman 
who had scarcely seen an opera in her life, the leading role 
in La Forza Del Destino for her debut, with Caruso singing 
with her, there was no surprise felt by at least one person. 

Since then her Metropolitan career has been one unbroken 
record of successes, and now, in a few seasons’ work, she has 
established herself as one of the favorite concert singers of 
the country. From one ocean to the other, and from the 
Northwest to the Southeast, her singing is known 4nd ad- 
mired. It was only a few weeks ago, however, that she left 
her native land for the first time to venture across the sea— 
if only eight hours across—and sang in Havana, where she 
made thousands of new friends in two concerts which ‘she 

ave under the direction of the Sociedad Pro Arte Musica, 

he only theater auditorium big enough to accommodate 
the crowds which Miss Ponselle attracted was busy with its 
circus season just at the time when she visited Cuba. There 
was a circus performance every afternoon and another one 
every evening. In consequence the Ponselle recitals had to 
be given at the tea hour, five o’clock in the afternoon, What 
was more, there was competition. The competition came 
from the cellar. That was where they stored the lions and 
other gentle beasts between the circus performances, 

The first number on Miss Ponselle’s first program was 
the famous aria from the role in which she made her debut, 
Pace, Mio Dio (Forza Del Destino). It begins with that 
long high note and is particularly beautiful in Miss Ponselle’s 
voice, 

“Pace—” she began. 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


“Arf, arf, arf,” said the lions from below. 

Miss Ponselle, still holding her long F, looked from right 
to left, up and down. She didn’t know just where and 
what the lions were at that first experience and she didn’t 
want to take any chances, Still she never broke the phrase. 

But, as heartily as she begged for “Pace,” there was no 
peace until the keepers had hurriedly consoled their charges 
with raw meat. 

And then Miss Daniel—pardon, Miss Ponselle, was able 
to go on without further trouble from the lions’ den. 

This summer she is planning to go to Europe for the first 
time and see the beautiful country from which her parents 
came. One hopes that she will sing there. Italy, that gave 
birth to her parents, will be glad to know it has a grand- 
daughter who so splendidly upholds the old and best tradi- 
tions of its bel canto. H, O. O. 





Gitta Gradova on Art and Artists 


“If one wishes to understand anything in the world, one 
has first to come in contact with it and be prepared to 
grasp its spirit,” said Gitta Gradova, the young pianist. 
“How, then, can a young artist understand the master mind 
of genius? Through training not only in the technic of 
one art, but through studying as much as possible ail arts 
and literature. Of course, the individual must have an 
inborn ability to appreciate true art when he comes in con- 
tact with it. It was this inborn feeling for true values in 
life which made me, as a girl of fifteen, recognize and appre- 
ciate a personality and artist like my teacher, Djane Lavoie- 
Herz, who is not only a thorough musician, but also a pro- 
found student of the best in all other arts and literature. 
In fact she is a poet as well as a musician, and, having been 
a friend and disciple of Scriabin during two years, while 
living in Brussels, I got my introduction into Scriabin's art 
from the very source. It is impossible to say all we studied 
together besides the serious technical and’ musical lessons. 
We read for instance a great deal of Emerson. Mme. 
Herz would give me other philosophical works to study and 
explain to me the underlying thoughts. We studied paint- 
ings and sculpture, but mainly we pondered over the philo- 
sophy of life on which the later works of Scriabin are based. 

“T also read a great deal of Goethe. But there is an- 
other book which has given me an extraordinary impetus in 
my work and an understanding of life and this book I con- 
sider one of the greatest of the world’s literature— 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. To understand a book 
like this means to analyze the work, sentence for sentence. 
One has to find out its symbolism and meaning just as one 
would in studying Liszt’s Dante Sonata. I- studied the Di- 
vine Comedy extensively to comprehend its esoteric sense. 
For me this book is only a great symbolical work, and it is 
very clear to me as to its meaning. I think in this compo- 
sition is to be found the real great Liszt, whom the audience 
does not know, and not the technical, brilliant Liszt of the 
Rhapsodies. To me the Dante Sonata is a great philo- 
sophical work wherein the diverse stages of soul develop- 
ments are vividly exposed. 

“Another instance is Scriabin’s fifth sonata, op. 53, which 
I will play at my next New York recital, January 28, in 
Town Hall. It is a masterwork of great cosmic meaning. 
Technical difficulties must not exist for anyone playing such 
works, for to bring the lofty message to the audience the 
player must not be handicapped by physical limitations, 
and that is what technic is, the conquering of physical limi- 
tations. 

“I believe the time has come when the artist -will take 
his work as a sacred duty, seeing in art a réligious ex- 
pression. The smallness of vain personality of the inter- 
preter must disappear to give place to the impersonal inter- 
preter of ideal thoughts, enhancing the value of life and 
giving a meaning to life.” 


Bachaus’ First Recital Here on January 30 


Wilhelm Bachaus, who made his first appearance of the 
season with the Philharmonic Orchestra, will give his first 
recital on Wednesday evening, January 30, at Aeolian Hall. 
There are several novelties on the progtam, one being the 
combination of the prelude from the Bach B flat Partita 


with the Brahms Variations and Fugue on a theme by Han- 
del. Another is Mr, Bachaus’ Study on the Serenade from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Concerning this work, which will 
be played in New York for the first time at this concert, 
Mr. Bachaus writes: 


I could not resist the temptation of making a pianoforte arrangement 
of this delightful song. It would not have occurred if it had not been 
for a concert at Cologne in January, 1906, I was engaged by the 
great Fritz Steinbach to play at a concert in celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of Mozart's Firthday. a Mozart concerto and Liszt’s Don 
Juan Fantasie. When an encore was demanded, I realized that it 
was difficult to find a suitable piece. Obviously it was impossible to 
return to Mozart's piano style after Liszt’s terrific Fantasie, but on 
the other hand, Mozart it had to be. Then I suddenly remembered the 
Serenade, the little gem from the immortal score of Don Juan, which 
Liszt seemed to have forgotten to include in the Fantasie, and I de- 
cided to improvise a pianoforte version of it on the spot. Although 
the experiment seemed to find favor with the audience, I did not 
try it again for many years, principally for the reason that I could 
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not be definitely sure what Mozart would have thought of it, but 
growing older and bolder, I am beginning to think he might forgive me. 

Mr, Bachaus will also play the Chopin Funeral March 
sonata, and works by Bach, Schubert, Liszt, Palmgren, 
D’Albert and Dohnanyi, 

Phenomenal Tour for Sousa 

A telegram was received on Monday of this week from 
Harry Askin, general manager for Sousa and his band, 
stating that the past two weeks of this organization’s tour 
had broken all previous records. Beginning on January 4 
and up to January 16, inclusive, the gross admissions 
amounted to $65,000. The tour began in San Francisco 
and included Oakland, Sacramento, Modesta, Long Beach, 
San Diego and Los Angeles. While its present season has 
been the biggest, financially and otherwise, of the world’s 
famous March King, new records are constantly being made. 





Dinner for Gerardy 
The Belgian Ambassador gave a dinner at the Embassy 
in Washington on Wednesday evening, January 23, in honor 
of Jean Gerardy, the celebrated Belgian cellist. Mr. Gerardy 
is playing at the White House tonight, January 24, and will 
give a public concert in Washington on January 28. 


Mero Plays at Columbus 
In connection with her recital at Erie, Pa., on January 22, 
and her engagement with the Cincinnati Symphony on Janu- 
ary 25 and 26, Yolanda Mero gave two recitals in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on the afternoon and evening of January 23. 








Music Critics and Audiences Acclaim 


DANCE OF A PUPPET 


A Modern Composition for Piano 
By ETHEL LEGINSKA 


NEW YORK HERALD: 


A descriptive effective piece . . . and it was much liked, 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
It was a strongly marked dance . . . and a repetition was 
in order, 
NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 
An audience keyed to enthusiasm insisted on the composer's 
repeating it. 
DETROIT EVENING TIMES: 
Ineffable, wistful, impressionistic picture, 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT: 
The piece found distinct favor . . . already it may seem 
audiences might discern in modern music something more 


than queerness, 


WASHINGTON EVENING STAR: 


Was so interesting that Leginska was forced to repeat it. 
NEW YORK TIMES: 

Two thousand heard Ethel Leginska play her own “Dance 

of a Puppet.” Achieved on this occasion the solemnity of 

a first performance in New York, 





Ethel Leginska’s “Cradle Song,” published last year, 
is fast becoming a great favorite in the studios. Both 
of these compositions are of moderate difficulty only. 


Published by 


THE JGiiIN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON 
“THE HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN MUSIC" 




















ALFREDO 


Mr. Gandolfi as Spiel- pathetic 
mann was the surprise of Post, 
the evening. He sang his 
role with beautiful voice 


the children. und 
The public will gain much _ Tribune. 

by hearing this singer more 

often.—A bend post. 


‘last act sang with sym- Daily News. 





“The Surprise of the Evening” 


GANDOLFI 


as Spielmann in Konigskinder 
in Chicago, December 25, 1923 


tone. — Evening 


Alfredo Gandolfi made a 
and good understanding. In gteat deal of the part of the 
the third act he displayed a Fiddler, which he sang with 
sympathetic character and maked ability and acted 


sang with great feeling to with much conviction and 
understanding. — Chicago 


Mr. Gandolfi also man- 
aged the German text credi- 
Mr. Gandolfi played his tably and sang his music 
part earnestly and in the with routine and _finish— 


Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
JOSEF HOFMANN’S COMPOSITIONS 


The Composer-Pianist, as Soloist, Wins Ovation from Large and Enthusiastic Audience—Metropolitan Opera Company 
Gives Lohengrin—Other Concerts 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 14.—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra concerts of December 28 and 29 were devoted to the 
compositions of Josef Hofmann, with the composer as solo- 
ist in three of the four parts of the program. The first 
place was given to the concerto No. 2 in A flat major for 
piano and orchestra, beautifully executed, This was fol- 
lowed by three numbers for piano alone; Sanctuary, East 
and West, and Caleidoscope. The applause was so insistent 
that the rule of no encores was broken and Mr, Hofmann 
played a Berceuse of his.own, The Haunted Castle, a sym- 
phonic narrative for orchestra alone, came next, and found 
more favor than when first played here in 1918, The last 
number was Chromaticon, a symphonic dialogue for piano 
and orchestra, which fittingly closed this revelation of Josef 
Hofmann as a composer and artist. 

The program presented at the concerts of January 4 and 5 
opened with the Beethoven Coriolan Overture, followed by 
the Brahms’ concerto in D minor for piano and orchestra, 
in which the young pianist, Mitja Nikisch, appeared as solo- 
ist. The two nocturnes (Nuages and Fetes), of Debussy, 
were delightful, and the program closed with the Dance of 
the Seven Veils from Salome, by Strauss. 

LoHENGRIN BY MetropoLitan COMPANY 

The Metropolitan Opera Company presented Lohengrin 
at the Academy of Music, January 8, with Paul Bender as 
King Henry; Lawrence Tibbett, as the Herald ; Rudolph 
Laubenthal as Lohengrin; and Clarence Whitehill as Tel- 
ramund. Delia Rheinhardt was a beautiful Elsa; Margaret 
Matzenauer, Ortrud; and Charlotte Ryan, Laura Robertson, 
Henriette Wakefield and Cecil Arden, the four pages. 
Arthur Bodanzky conducted. 

Inca Juuevna Gives Cuitpren’s ENTERTAINMENT. 

Inga Julievna, the Norwegian lyric coloratura soprano, 
assisted by Rosamund Carrel, “the children’s own enter- 
tainer,” and Letitia Radcliffe, pianist-composer, gave a recital 
for children on December 28. Mme, Julievna opened. the 
program with Holy Night, following this with T hree Fairy 
Songs, The Icicle, and Ho! Mr, Piper. Miss Carrel offered 
Little Pussy Willow, Cuckoo-Clock, Swing Song and Dutch 
Ditties. Miss Radcliffe played four of her own composi- 
tions, Rain on the Window Glass, Bed-time Story, Lullaby 
and Hobgoblin. The fifth part of the program was devoted 
to stories and nursery rhymes, with lantern slides. Snow 
Babies and Peter Pan were particularly interesting to the 
children. ‘Then came the nursery rhymes which the children 
were urged to join in singing. Mme. Julievna closed the 
program with three songs, Why?, The Laughing Song from 
Manon, and The Cunning Little Thing. Following the pro- 
gram refreshments were served, 

Frances McCoiuns’ Cantata HEarp 

The children’s canata setting of "Twas the Night Before 
Christmas, by Frances McCollin of Philadelphia, was sung 
on Christmas eve, at the annual celebration of the feast of 
lights, by a children’s choir of fifty voices, in the Chapel of 
the Intercession, New York City. 

Monpay Morninc MUSICALE. 

Lucrezia Bori, soprano, and Ernest Schelling, pianist, 
were the artists who appeared at the Monday Morning 
Musicale on January 7, in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Miss Bori, who opened the program with Su- 
zanna’s Aria, Guinse al fin il momento, by Mozart, captivated 
her audience by her artistry, which was further exhibited in 
songs of de Falla, Young, Tosti, Granados, Font and Pagan, 
closing with an aria from Carmen. She responded to sev- 
eral encores. mS: ‘ 

Mr. Schelling played his own theme and variations in F 
sharp minor. The other piano numbers, excellently per- 
formed, were an etude and polonaise by Chopin, and selec- 
tions of Granados, Ravel and Albeniz. 

PuiapecpHia Music Cuup. 

Another splendid program was presented by the Philadel- 
phia Music Club, in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, 
on January 8° The opening numbers were played by the 
Haenle-Hubbard Trio, consisting of Florence Haenle, vio- 
linist; Blanche Hubbard, harpist; and Irene Hubbard, cel- 
list. The other artists taking part were Alfred Hitner, tenor ; 
Ruth Montague, contralto; Dorothy Githens, soprano; Myra 
Reed Skibinsky, pianist; and the Philadelphia Music Club 
Vocal Trio, composed of Dorothy Fox, soprano; Amy 
Brumbach, mezzo soprano, and Veronica Sweigart, contralto. 


The accompanists were Helen Buchanan Hitner, Arthur E. 
Hice, and Mildred Ackley. 
Cuamper Music Association. 

The Flonzaley Quartet presented a much appreciated pro- 
gram to the members of the Chamber Music Association at 
the Bellevue-Stratford on January 13. The first number 
was Music for Four-Stringed Instruments, by Charles M. 
Loeffler, dedicated to the memory of Victor Chapman, the 
aviator. It was distinctly modern, but decidedly musical 
and pleasing to the ear, also beautifully executed by the 
quartet, The other numbers were Haydn’s quartet in G 
major, Opus 77, No. i; and Tanelew’s Tema con Variazion 
from the quartet in D minor, Opus 7 

Tuappevus Ricn Conpucts PHiLapeLpHiA ORCHESTRA, 

Dr, Thaddeus Rich conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at its concerts of January 11 and 12, during the first week 
of Dr. Stokowski’s mid-winter vacation. The program 
opened with the Gwendoline Overture, by Chabrier ; followed 
by the Cesar Franck symphony in D minor. The La Pisa- 
nella suite by Pizzetti was pleasingly tuneful, preceding the 
closing number, The Ride of the Valkyries. 

Dr. Rich was presented with a silver vase of yellow roses 
by Frances Wistar, president of the Women’s Committee. 
The roses, eighteen in number, were in honor of the eighteen 
years of Dr. Rich’s service in the orchestra. M. M. C. 


Earle Laros in Second New York Recital 


Earle Laros will give his second piano recital in New 
York on Sunday evening, January 27, in Aeolian Hall, his 





BARLE LAROS 


first one having been heard last spring, when two of his 
own compositions, a gavotte and a prelude, were well 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manusc are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

The American Academy in Rome—(See issue of 
November 22)—Competition for a Fellowship in mu- 
sical composition, unmarried men, citizens of the 
United States. Manuscripts must be filed with Secre- 
tary of the Academy by April 1. For application 
blank and circular of information, apply 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at’ next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. Address 
Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

_ Olympic Games—Unpublished scores, with inspira- 
tion drawn from the idea of sport, should be sent to 
the French Olympic Committee, 30 Rue de Grammont, 
Paris (2e), France, prepaid, before February 1. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 


Ohio State Contest Department—State Junior Club 
Contest during festival in Toledo, April 28-May 24. 
Lists for required numbers in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced divisions, also rules and regu- 
lations, may be obtained from Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, 2795. Euclid Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment ; and $50 for a secular 
song. For further information apply to Mrs. W. P 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


New Jersey State Hotel Men’s Association—$150 
to lyric writer and $150 to composer of “booster” song 
to exploit New Jersey. Contest ends April 1. For 
further details address Victor Jacobi, Lennox Hotel, 
Newark, N. J., or the Musicat Courter. 

















received. He was also heard with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra year before last. He will not include his own 
works in the coming recital, but will present an interesting 
program featuring MacDowell’s Keltic Sonata. Other num- 
bers will be the Mozart F major sonata, the Bach-d’Albert 
Passacaglia, a group by Schumann and a group by Ravel, 
Scriabine, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. Mr. Laros is a con- 
ductor as well as pianist and composer, and directs the 
Easton (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra. As soloist he has 
toured extensively, and is to go on tour again in March 
with the New York Symphony, playing Rachmaninoff’s C 
minor concerto, . 





COMPOSERS SUBMIT SCORES FOR 


Eighty-two scores have been submitted by American com- 
posers for the orchestral composition contest of the Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association, which closed January 1, 
and the scores are now in the hands of the judges for them 
to determine the five best scores submitted. The five best 
compositions will be played by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Frederick Stock conducting, at an evening public 
rehearsal during festival week (the last week of May, 1924) 


NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL PRIZE 


at the Patten Gymnasium in Evanston. The judges are 
Rudolph Ganz, Ernest Schelling, Deems Taylor, Georg 
Schumann (guest judge), and Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
They will all be present at the festival to judge the five 
compositions when played by the orchestra. Eighty-two 
scores is the largest number submitted by composers for 
any of these interests so far. Last year forty-seven scores 
were submitted and the year before seventy-three. 
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teresting for the fact that Didur again appeared in the role 
of Venanzio, the comic monk. If grim tragedy stalked his 
trail in the previous opera, the ludicrous character portrayed 
in this one drew many laughs from the audience with its 
ridiculous capers and Boman make-up. It was hard to 
believe that Venanzio but twenty minutes before had been 
the hounded, tortured Ramon. Elizabeth Rethberg was a 
charming Anna Maria and drew spontaneous ovations for 
her splendid solo renditions as well as in duet with Beniamino 
Gigli, who sang Baldo. Mr. Gigli was vocally and histrioni- 
cally all that could be desired, and the surrounding cast 
correspondingly good. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 


TANNHAUusER, JANUARY 15. 

The first performance of the Wagnerian music dramas for 
the 1923-1924 season at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
brought forth the time honored Tannhauser. The entire 
cast, with the possible exception of Laubenthal as Tann- 
hauser, who appeared to be laboring under vocal difficulties, 
was excellent, particularly Clarence Whitehill as Wolfam, 
Delia Reinhardt as Elisabeth, and Margaret Matzenauer as 
Venus. One has come to look for a superior performance 
from artists of this calibre, and they did not disappoint the 
audience. .Reinhardt’s singing of Dich, theure Halle and 
Whitehill’s Ansprache were the outstanding contributions of 
the evening. ; 

In any music drama of Wagner much depends in a large 
measure upon the skill of the orchestra to carry out in full 
the real message of the music. Under Bodanzky perfection 
is reached. The stage settings and the management were all 
that could be desired. Opera goers as a rule forget the 
chorus, but in this performance of Tannhauser it was not 
possible to overlook the excellent service rendered by this 
well trained group of chorus artists. 


BARBER OF SEVILLE, JANUARY 16. 

On Wednesday evening, January 16, Amelita Galli-Curci 
made her re-appearance at the Metropolitan as Rosina in the 
always welcome II Barbiere Di Siviglia. The performance, 
on the whole, was a capital one, very spirited and very well 
sung. But the most important fact remains: The famous 
diva was in admirable vocal condition, her memorable voice 
being fresh and clear, and not in the least impaired by her 
heavy concert season and Chicago Opera engagement prior 
to this appearance. Mme, Galli-Curci looked charming and 
her conception was vivacious and sparkling. She has sung 
the role of Rosina numerous times, but with each hearing 
seems to put new life into it. The Una Voca Poca Fa was 
well sung and drew the first real ovation for the singer dur- 
ing the evening. Later, in the lesson scene, _she evoked 
greater enthusiasm through her beautiful rendition of the 
Qui la Voce from I Puritani, overcoming its difficulties with 
her remarkable skill, and then the more simple, Home, Sweet 
Home, to her own piano accompaniment. She received a 
hearty reception. ‘ ; 

Giuseppe de Luca was the Figaro—a role that is one of 
his best. In fine voice and spirits, the baritone came in for 
his share of the evening’s vocal honors. His acting was 
sprightly and he was indeed a valuable addition to the cast. 
Mario 
singing and his general conception of the role brought forth 
favorable comment and individual applause. Malatesta as 
Dr. Bartolo caused some laughter and Jose Mardones as 
Don Basilio also created a good impression. Papi conducted 
with authority and skill. 

LoHENGRIN, JANUARY 17. 

Lohengrin sailed down the Scheldt for the first time this 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House, Thursday evening, 
January 17. It was a brand new Lohengrin, too, making 
his first river trip at the Metropolitan, Rudolf Laubenthal, 
the young German tenor who has sustained the repertory so 
well this season, Mr. Laubenthal has the great advantage 
of looking like a young, handsome, sturdy knight; more, 
he has a young, fresh, agreeable voice, which he uses to good 
advantage; further still, he acts like a human being instead 
of a fairy tale knight with blonde hair, and the consequence 
is that he turned out the most satisfactory Lohengrin ‘seen 
at the Metropolitan in many years. 

Maria Jeritza was Elsa, beautiful to look at. She too 
succeeded in putting human interest into Elsa instead of 
making her the whited sepulchre she too often is. Clarence 
Whitehill was as impressive as usual as Telramund. Mme. 
Matzenauer sang Ortrud well, while Bender sang and acted 
like a human king, instead of the usual solemn uninteresting 
figure who sits under the tree. Young Lawrence Tibbett 
even did his best to make the Herald something more than 
a comic figure. There was a great deal of chorus singing, 
loud and correct, and there was the inflexible Mr. Bodanzky, 
ruling over everything with a stiff elbow and a rod of iron. 


Romeo AND Juiette, JANuARy 18. 

Owing to the indisposition of Beniamino Gigli, the sched- 
uled Friday night performance of L’Africana chad to be 
abandoned and at almost the last moment substitution was 
made in the form of Gounod’s Romeo and Juliette. 

It is an ill wind which blows no one good, as the old 
proverb says, and that is the way Armand Tokatyan must 
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have felt, for the change of bill gave him his initial oppor- 
tunity to sing the part of Romeo at the Metropolitan and 
the young tenor showed himself to be well prepared for 
the task, even though it came to him somewhat unexpectedly. 
He had previously disclosed himself to be the possessor of 
a very flexible and sympathetic tenor organ and an appeal- 
ingly temperamental style of acting of the romantic order. 
These B gree stood him in good stead in Romeo and Juli- 
ette and he succeeded in pleasing his hearers greatly. They 
were favorably inclined to him from the start because of 
the special circumstances of the performance, but long 
before it was over they found that he needed no extenuation 
or psychic assistance. After his achievement of last week, 
he really is to be considered a potent factor in the Metro- 
politan array of leading tenors. 

Lucrezia Bori repeated her familiar rendering of the 
heroine and it is a charming impersonation from every 
standpoint. Pictorially she suggested youth and aristocracy, 
and histrionically she imbued her role with tenderness and 
romantic ardor. Her voice was fresh and fluent, and she 
sang the flowing phrases of Gounod with all the polish which 
this experienced soprano commands. 

Adamo Didur was the Capulet and it was an excellent 
portrayal. Other contributions that added materially to the 
pleasure of the evening were those of Raymonde Delaunois 
as Stephano, Angelo Bada as Tybalt, and Gustav Schuetzen- 
dorf as Mercutio. The rest of the cast included Henriette 
Wakefield, Giordano Paltrinieri, Millo Picco, Paolo An- 
anian, Leon Rothier, and Louis D’Angelo. 

The conductor was Louis Hasselmans and he gave a re- 
fined and colorful reading of the melodious score which 
still seems attractive in spite of its rapidly aging orchestra- 
tion. 

Lucta pt LAMMERMOoR, JANUARY 19 (MatINEE). 

A standing army six deep; the buyers’ line extending to 
Seventh avenue; eleven curtain calls for the popular Galli- 
Curci, who, being completely rested, never sang better; 
Conductor Papi called to the stage, with bravas for all 
concerned—this marked the January 19 matinee performance 
of Lucia di Lammermoor. Whenever the star sang, Con- 
ductor Papi favored her with a discreet orchestral accom- 
paniment, and particularly was this so in the Mad Scene, 
which one observer said “swept the decks.” The sextet, 
too, made the usual big hit, for it was done with real Italian 
fervor, tremendous applause breaking in at the close. Some- 
times the applauding was so continuous that it was hissed 
down. Martinelli was in fine fettle, dramatic, his voice 
never better, especially in the second scene of the first act. 
De Luca’s sonorous tones and spontaneous action again won 
his audience, and others appearing were Grace Anthony, 
Jose Mardones, Angelo Bada and Giordano Paltrinieri, 
consituting a thoroughly competent cast. 

Faust, JANUARY 19, 

On Saturday evening Faust was repeated at the Metro- 
politan Opera House before a capacity audience that mani- 
fested much enthusiasm, Frances Alda was the Marguerite, 
a role she essays admirably, both vocally and histrionically. 
She was in good voice.and lent charm and simplicity to her 
impersonation. Leon Rothier reappeared as Mephistofeles. 
He sang with tonal richness and skill, coming in for his 
share of the honors. 

There was a new Faust—Armand Tokatyan, who was 
heard for the first time in that role. In appearance he is 
finely suited to the demands of the part, and vocally he was 
not lacking either. As a matter of fact, the young tenor 
sang beautifully, never forcing nor scooping. At times a 
nobility of style characterized his singing, and in the en- 
semble work, particularly with Mme. Alda, the voices blend- 
ed exquisitely. Mr, Tokaityan seems to make the most of 
every opportunity he receives these days at the Metropoli- 
tan, showing that he is a conscientious, hard worker and 
that he has a future. Lawrence Tibbitt did well as Valen- 
tine and Minnie Egener made a good impression as Siebel. 
Hasselmans conducted, 


St. Cecilia Sings for Chamber Music Society 


The St. Cecilia Club of one hundred women’s. voices, 
conducted by Victor Harris, gave the third in the series 
of concerts under the auspices of the People’s Chamber 
Music Society, recently endowed by Annie Louise Cary. 
Washington Irving High School was filled January 18 to 
hear these excellent singers, who began with Huhn’s Blest 
Pair of Sirens (composed for the club), not an easy work, 
in which high A’s were effiectively sung. Carl Deis’ Noc- 
turne (also composed for the club), with solo-trio, unison 
low alto, with obligato soprano solo, reaching a high C, 
was a beautiful work, well done, and Nevin’s When the 
Land Was White was so well sung it had to be repeated. 
The choral accompaniment to the low alto solo (the singer 
reached A flat) was delicately given. Lee Williams’ Song 
of the Pedlar was a humorous bit, also repeated, and two a 
capella Elizabethan songs by Frank Bridge showed some 
unusual shading. Other works sung were by Chadwick, 
Shuk, Saint-Saens, Hollman, Dett and German. 

Gutia Casini, cellist, proved himself a fine artist, playing 
Schumann’s Slumber Song, with refined beauty of expression, 
Piatti’s Airs Basques with much fire and dash, and other 
works with altogether superb abandon as well as poise. 
Alfred Boyce played accompaniments of exceedingly sym- 
pathetic and supporting nature. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will give the fourth concert, Fri- 
day evening, February 22. ; 


Seydel Scores as Violinist and Composer 


Irma Seydel, violinist, was heard in concert recently with 
Carl Lamson, pianist, in Lawrence, Mass., at which time 





-HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








RUDOLPH GANZ, 
the St. Louis Symphony conductor, long, long ago, when high 
collars were evidently in fashion in Chicago where Rudolph 
lived. (Windeatt photo, Chicago) 





she played Tartini’s The Devil’s Trill sonata, the sonata 
with which she and Mr. Lamson opened the program of 
Miss Seydel’s first Boston recital, when she was thirteer 
years old. Three of Miss Seydel’s own compositions were 
given at the Lawrence concert—Indian Dirge, “Chopsticks” 
¢from the Chinese suite) and Song Without Words. The 
“Chopsticks” and Jacchia’s Tarantelle were the most en- 
thusiastically received numbers of the program. 
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BOSTON HEARS ROSENTHAL IN BRILLIANT RECITAL 





Marina Campanari Wins Success—E. Robert Schmitz Scores Again with Orchestra—Cecilia Hansen Delights in Debut— 
Cyrus Ullian Gives Piano Recital—Rose Leverone Pleases in Recital—Berumen Gives Fine Program— 
Germaine Schnitzer Soloist with People’s Symphony 


Boston, January 20.—One of the memorable musical 
events of the year was the return to Boston, for the first 
time in seventeen years, of Moriz Rosenthal, the celebrated 
pianist, for a recital Sunday afternoon, January 13, in Sym- 
phony Hall. Mr. Rosenthal arranged a program well cal- 
culated to display his justly famous abilities, his list com- 
prising these pieces: Sonata, Opus 57 in F minor, Beetho- 
ven; Carnaval, Opus 9, Schumann; four preludes, Ballade 
in F minor; three ctudes, Opus 10, No. 1; Opys 10, No. 3; 
Opus 25, No. 6; valse, Chopin; Humoresque on Themes by 
John Strauss, Rosenthal. 

The younger generation of music lovers had heard a 
great deal about Mr. Rosenthal’s technic, and it may. be 
said that even in these days of superlative technicians when 
the veriest tyro is amazingly fleet of finger, Mr. Rosenthal’s 
technic is still in @ class by itself. Seldom does one witness 
such complete mastery of one’s medium. His tone does not 
lose beauty even in the fleetest or loudest passages, and his 
command.-of nuance constantly excites admiration. His 
playing has other distinguishing qualities, riotably rhythm 
and repose, for Mr. Rosenthal has‘a remarkable sense of 
rhythm and a quality of intellectual aloofness which give his 
interpretations uncommon atthority and the repose that 
comes from authority. Nor is emotion lacking, as the hyper- 
critical testify—-witness the stirring performance of the first 
two movements of the Appassionata, of the first prelude, the 
ballade and the berceuse out of Chopin. But. it is almost 
presumptuous to enlarge on the elements of Mr. Rosenthal’s 
art. It need only be added that the large audience: which 
heard him remained until a late hour, insatiable for the 
encores which were generously forthcoming. 

»~Marina Campanart Wins Success. 

Marina Campanari, coloratura soprano of La Scala Opera 
Company, was the soloist at the second concert of the.Boston 
Symphony Ensemble, Augusto Vannini, conductor, on Sun- 
day evening, January 13, in the gymnasium of the Boston 
Athletic Association. Miss Campanari. was born in Boston 
when her father, Giuseppe Campanari, was a member of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, before he went to the 
Metropolitan Opera House as one of its great- baritones. 
Hence, there. was naturally a great deal .of interest in her 
debut appearance here-on Sunday... She gave a highly pleas- 


urable exhibition of her gifts in the familiar aria, Una Voce 
poco fa, from Rossini’s Barber of Seville; the aria, Or son 
sola fin respiro, from Auber’s Fra Diabolo, and, for effec- 
tive closing number, the wistfully beautiful aria, A lo so, 
from Mozart's Magic Flute. Her singing revealed a so- 
prano voice of lovely natural quality, marked only occa- 


sionally by a tremolo which may have been due to nervous- 
ness, Her voice is flexible and she uses it well. Miss Cam- 
panari demonstrated her musicianship by the purity of her 
intonation and the skill of her phrasing. Of equal signifi- 
cance is the sympathetic quality of her interpretations and 
her personal charm, She received an extremely cordial 
welcome and there were several additions to the program, 
her father providing the accompaniments for her last two 
encores, 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
drawn from Delibes, Goldmark, Saint-Saéns and Liszt. A 
capacity audience was enthusiastic throughout the evening. 

Scumitz Renews Success Witn SympnHony. 

E. Robert Schmitz, the poetic French pianist, had a splen- 
did success 9s soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at its last regular pair of concerts, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Temeats 11 and 12, in Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Schmitz’ played the piano part in D’Indy’s symphony on 
a French mountain air, and although he is a virtuoso of no 
mean powers, this pianist is too fine a musician not to efface 
himself in a performance when the piano passages are ob- 
viously intended to be an integral part of the composition. 
However, there was considerable opportunity for him to 
prove anew his skill as a pianist and to reveal his poetic 
sensibilities and discriminating musicianship. This symphony 
is doubtless one of Mr. D’Indy’s greatest works, for unlike 
those of his compositions that have been characterized as 
cerebral and labored, the symphony on the mountain air is 
truly inventive, seldom academic and humanly warm. In 
this work Mr. D’Indy uses his truly remarkable command 
of orchestral technic solely as a means to the creation of 
beautiful music. Mr. Monteux conducted with a sensitive 
regard for the beauties of the composition and the orchestra 
surpassed itself, while Mr. Schmitz was vigorously applauded 
for an excellent performance. 

Handel’s concerto for strings, which opened the program, 
gave a delightful illustration of his genius and of the fact 
that he is still a potent living force in the development of 
music as an art. The simple, but no less effective, beauties 
of this concento were made beautifully manifest by the glo- 
rious string section of the orchestra. Julius Theodorowicz, 
who acted as concertmaster in the absence of Richard Bur- 
gin, who was ill, disclosed a warm tone and a fine sense of 
style in the solo passages and was warmly applauded for 
his in the proceedings. 

program also included two novelties: Gliere’s sym- 
phonic poem, The Sirens, and Henry F. Gilbert’s Negro 
rhapsody. The Russian’s music is wholly conventional but 
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generally pleasing and effective. The American is more 
individual in expression but less learned in orchestral tech- 
nic. In his Negro rhapsody Mr. Gilbert aims to depict in 
tones a negro shout or religious nocturnal meeting where 
there is frenzied singing and dancing as a reflection of 
spiritual exaltation. composer has built his composi- 
tion on two folk tunes—Listen to the Angels Shouting, and 
I'll Hear the Trumpet Sound; but it cannot fairly be said 
that his rhapsody more than suggests the incisive and bar- 
baric rhythms that one had expected. The music is some- 
what heavy-footed and does not reach the high level of 
inspiration and accomplishment of other compositions from 
Mr. Gilbert's able pen. Although orchestral mastery does 
not characterize any of his works, this rhapsody has the 
qualities of virile utterance, rugged sincerity and courageous 
originality of expression which are common to all his 
music, 
Cecit1A Hansen Devicuts 1n Desut. 

The second concert of the Monday evening series by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which took place January 14 
in Symphony Hall, was notable because of the local début 
of cilia Hansen, violinist, who appeared as soloist with 
the orchestra. Miss Hansen chose Bruch's melodious con- 
certo in G minor for a display of her talents and soon re- 
vealed the technical ease, flawless intonation and musicianly 
taste that Auer pupils are heir to. Easy to look at and easy 
to listen to, Miss Hansen made an excellent impressiotf on 
her large audience and was rewarded with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

A stirring performance of Tschaikowsky’s dismal and 
desolate Pathetique symphony opened the program. Mr. 
Monteux also conducted Smetana’'s songful tribute to his 


beloved river, the Moldeau, and brought the program to a 
close with Wagner's familiar overture to The Flying Dutch- 
man, 

GerMAINE ScHNITzER Wins Success With PEop.e’s 


SyMPHONY. 


Germaine Schnitzer added another to her list of successes 
in this city when she appeared as soloist with the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, January 13, at the 
St. sags Theater. Mme.- Schnitzer disclosed her truly 
notable qualities as a virtuoso and musician in Mozart's 
relatively unfamiliar concerto in E flat, a piece worthy of 
more frequent performance, and in the piano part of Saint- 
Saéns’ exotic fantasia, Africa. Mme. Schnitzer had a re- 
markable success and was recalled many times. The purely 
orchestral numbers included Beethoven’s melodious eighth 
symphony, two arrangements of songs from Grieg and 
Chadwick’s solemn overture, Melpomene. 

Cyrus ULiian Gives PiANo RecItTAL. 

Cyrus Ullian, pianist, gave a concert Friday evening, 
January 11, in Jordan Hall, His program was as follows: 
Prelude and fugue, Bach; sonata, op. 109, Beethoven; 
etude, E major, mazurka, F minor, nocturne, op. 48, No. 1, 
scherzo, C rpg minor, Chopin; prelude, G sharp minor, 
Rachmaninoff ; Spanish Dance, Granados; Tango, Albeniz- 
Godowsky; Tone Picture, Kallen; polka, D major, Ebell; 
rhapsody, No. 10, Liszt. 

Mr. Ullian has already a serviceable technic at his com- 
mand and satisfies the primary needs of effective interpre- 
tation. Moreover, he has individuality of expression, al- 
though occasionally at the expense of musicianship. Mr. 
Ullian should be certain first of the musical structure and 
of the composer’s intentions before he undertakes to read 
into compositions his personal reaction to them. Be that as 
it may, he is unquestionably a player of promise who, with 
proper direction, ought to go far as an artist. 

Rose Leveroneé Pieases 1N RECITAL. 

Rose Leverone, soprano, gave a recital Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 9, in Jordan Hall. Ably accompanied by 
James Ecker, pianist, Miss Leverone sang the following 
pieces: O del mio amato ben, Quelle labbra, non son Rose, 
and Perche dolce, caro bene? Donaudy; The Sleeping Prin- 
cess and Dissonance, Borodine; To the Little Star, Mous- 
sorgsky; The Billowy Harvest, Rachmaninoff; L’Absence, 
Berlioz; A Rambouller, L’Oasis and Carnaval, Fourdrain; 
The Player Queen and The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes, 
Carpenter; A Memory, Blair Fairchild, and The Little 
Shepherd’s Song, Wintter Watts. 

Miss Leverone is a former pupil of Charles A. White 
and William L. Whitney of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, from which she was graduated after winning 
several scholarships for her work in the voice department. 
She is to be commended for her discriminating choice of 
songs, those by Borodin, Berlioz, Moussorgsky and L’Oasis 
of Foudrain being noteworthy. Miss Leverone is the pos- 
sessor of a voice of pleasing quality, especially in the middle 
register, and her singing is marked by musical intelligence. 
That her interpretations are not invariably effective may be 
attributed to two defects, both of them remediable. The 
first is careless diction and the second, an* occasional lack 
of appreciation for the significance of the text of her songs. 
However, Miss Leverone has made-a good beginning, and 
further study and experience ought to carry her far. 


BeruMEN Gives Fine Procram. 
Ernesto Berumen, Pianist, gave a recital Saturday after- 
noon, January 12, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Berumen exhibited 


‘his abilities in an unhackneyed and interesting program 


(Continued on page 56) 
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ANCIENT CHINESE NEEDLEWORK 
HOBBY OF NOTED CZECH SINGER 
By Amy Keith Carroll 


- 











Have you ever felt the lure of far Cathay? Have you 
ever imagined the intrigues of ancient Chinese emperors? 
Have you ever sensed the state of jen of a Taoist philoso- 
pher, comtemplating holy Buddha? 

Oriental magic in the collection of embroideries owned 
by. Boza Oumiroff, noted baritone, casts the spell of the 
East on you as you admire the skill of the silent slant-eyed 
needle women who have wrought miracles of art. Master- 
pieces of Chinese needlework worth a fortune hang side by 
side with rare Corean plaques and Japanese screen cloths 





Beidler photo 


BOZA OUMIROFF 


on the walls of the drawing room in the Chicago home 
of the singer and his wife. A rich silken shawl en- 
crusted with flowers is thrown across the piano. M, Oumiroff 
shows you with the pride of a connoisseur a rare Persian 
scarf, a continuous story pictured in its folds—the life-like 
figures the work of a needle. “Stitch, stitch, stitch.” Thomas 
Hood never imagined such uses for the needle when he 
wrote his Song of the Shirt. 

“These embroideries have been a hobby of mine for 

ears,” said the distinguished baritone, now in Chicago at 

ush Conservatory, “and I have collected them from all 
kinds of sources. I have only just brought some of them 
from my Paris studio and find it very difficult in your 
smoky Chicago to keep them clean.” And here Mme. 
Oumiroff, who as Mme, Ella Spravka, the pianist, has won 
the plaudits of both Europe and America, smiled the de- 
spairing smile of one whose housewifely battle with Chicago 
dirt has been strenuous. 

Turning from the art of the ancients to that of modern 
times, I found both artists in accord with the subject. 
“We have small patience with the extremists in music,” 
said Mme, Spravka. “Their extravagances are as impossible 
as the Cubists and the Post-Impressionists in painting 
or the lurid extravagances of the Austrian sculptors. Of 
course there will be new tendencies and fresh paths dis- 
covered in all the arts, but only those that are legitimate 
are worthy of attention.” M. Oumiroff seconded this plank 
in the platform with a vigorous nod and a pleasure in his 
wife’s decided opinions that was very pretty to see. I took 
advantage of the interruption to ask Madam what she 
thought of the new sonata for violin and piano by Resphigi, 
which she had played recently at Bush Conservatory with 
Richard Czerwonky, ; 

“There is modern music as it should be,” she exclaimed 
with enthusiasm. “It is sound music fundamentally, but 
free and plastic in harmonic and: melodic treatment. It 
has immense variety in structure and mood and wonderful 
color, but it is coherent and responsible,” said Madam, 
with one of her amused smiles, which she uses when she 
finds a word that particularly pleases her. 

One of the charming things about the Oumiroffs is that 
ease of transition from one language to another, born of 
their cosmopolitan experience. Both artists were born in 
Bohemia (now Czecho-Slovakia) and while Mme. Spravka 
lived for many years in England, M. Oumiroff became a 
true cosmopolite, studying in every capital of Europe. As 
a result they each speak five or more languages, and still 
have a lively sense of humor. 

M. Oumiroff is probably the only singer of the present 
eneration whom the diplomatic service has tried to lure 
rom his studio. Not once but several times has he been 
offered the post of Ambassador by the Czecho-Slovak gov- 
ernment, but each time the claim of his studio and his 
pupils proved stronger. The man is not only a delightful 
singer but also a born teacher, and he chose for him the 
better path. ; : 

As president of the Czecho-Slovak Society of Paris dur- 
ing the war he knew most of the famous men of that strenu- 
ous period of the world’s history. We spoke of Rene 
Viviani, former premier of France, and his recently pub- 
lished book, As We See It, which contains revelations of 
the German diplomatic intrigue leading to the declara- 
tion of war in 1914. : : 

In 1917, M. Oumiroff went on a trip to the front in 
company with President Poincare and Premier Viviani. As 
he recalls the two men—Poincare, small, insignificant in 
manner, was in marked contrast to the distinguished Pre- 
mier, brilliant in speech, magnetic in personality. “He is 
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the true Parisian type, different,” says Oumiroff, “from the 
Frenchman of the North and South of France. There they 
drink cider, not champagne,” says the singer with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. 

Both M. Oumiroff and Mme. Spravka have decided ideas 
about musical conditions in America, the value of which is 
emphasized by their cosmopolitan outlook. To Mme. 
Spravka, the essential need in this country is government or 
ee subsidy of music—a need heartily concurred in 

y many Americans. She quotes the Art Institute of Chi- 

cago and the Metropolitan Museum of New York as ex- 
amples of what the support of art by private citizens can 
develop, and urges the establishment of similar musical 
institutions in all parts of the country to bring about like 
conditions in music: 

M. Oumiroff, on the other hand, focusses his attention on 
the American music student. 

“The talent here in America is wonderful,” commented 
the artist, “such beautiful voices, such natural gifts. But 

find no true culture. No one respects the traditions of 
music; it is only the present that interests them. They 
expect to get the results of a life-time of study in a few 
weeks. The idea seems to be superficiality, hurry, hurry. 
There is no patience, no willingness to search deep into 
the things of the soul that make for art. It is American 
‘high speed’ and the pace will ruin the artistic development 
of the country, if not checked. There is no greater natural 
talent in Europe than I find here, but it cannot bear its 
fruit in an environment where the watchword is ‘Hurry.’ 
It takes talent, culture and leisure to develop the skill and 
soul of the artist.” 


Kuhnle Pupil Sings 

Margaret Meagher, contralto, pupil of Laura De Wald- 
Kuhnle, sang at a dinner given on Bacenier 27 at the Ar- 
cadia, Philadelphia, for the Special Teachers of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Association. Miss Meagher has a 
voice rich in quality and her diction is excellent. Her selec- 
tions were Visions of You, by Clay Smith, and Longing 
My Dear For You, by Densmore, both with violin obligato 
layed by Andrew Strang, principal of the Georgas School. 
Margaret MacDonald furnished the accompaniments. 

Mrs. Kuhnle is planning another Mana-Zucca night. She 
gave one three years ago. Her students are fond of that 
composer’s music, and the forthcoming program will con- 
tain some of her vocal and instrumental selections, as well 
as children’s songs. 


An Audience of 2,000 Hears Ethelynde Smith 


An audience of over 2,000 called for many encores when 
Ethelynde Smith appeared recently in recital at Tuskegee 
Institute Chapel. The recital was a return engagement 
from last season, and was given just a year from the time of 
the first program there. The instructors were as enthusiastic 
-about the soprano’s work as previously, and many said that 
she must make a concert there an annual affair. This pro- 
gram did not repeat a single number that Miss Smith gave 
there last year. 


Thais by WEAF Radio January 29 


Tuesday evening, January 29, 7 :40 o’clock, Charlotte Lund, 
assisted by N. Val Peavey, will present the opera Thais 
over the WEAF radio, giving stay-at-homes the unusual 
opportunity of hearing the story and the principal musical 
items, 


Herman Spielter Choruses Win Applause 


Two charming choral works by Herman Spielter were 
presented recently by the Aeolian Women’s Chorus, Bertha 
Foster director. They were, The Princess, and Summer 
Birds, and both were beautifully rendered and the high spots 
of a very successful program, 





Kremer’s Dates 
Isa Kremer gave a recital in Minneapolis on January 22. 
She will sing in Winnipeg today, January 24. 
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Elinor Whittemore Back Home 
Elinor Whittemore, the young American violinist, has 
just returned from several months spent abroad in study 
and public work. Part of the time was spent in Brussels, 
where, before leaving for Paris, she and her sister Martha, 
the cellist, gave a joint recital at the American Embassy 





ELINOR WHITTEMORE, 


violinist, having a look at Paris from the roof of Notre Dame. 


before a distinguished company. The Anglo-Belgian Times 
spoke especially of Miss Whittemore’s playing of Cecil 
Burleigh’s Indian Sketches. The Misses Whittemore were 
also soloists at the American Women’s Club, Paris, on De- 
cember 9. Elinor Whittemore opened the program with 
Vivaldi’s concerto, which attracts for her a merited meed 
of applause. 


Miss Whittemore returned home just in time to fill numer 
ous engagements which Manager Johnston had booked for 
her. She played last week in Chatham, N. J., and Provi- 


dence, R. I.; she will be-on the program with Lucrezia Bori 
and Richard Crooks at the Biltmore Morning Musicale on 
January 25. She also has engagements at several private 
clubs in New York, and a tour through New England. 


FLORENCE LEONARD 


(Assistant to Breithaupt) 


Classes in correcting faulty technic and 
adapting technic to style. 


504 Carnegie Hall . New York City 


























S7th SUMMER SESSION 


incinnati Conservatory of Music 


A Complete School of Musical Learning 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
All Departments open until August Ist. 


Six weeks MASTER CLASS (June 11th to July 21st) 
Conducted by great Pianist and Teacher 
MME MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA 
(One free Scholarship offered for a new pupil in this class. ) 
Special Six Weeks Intensive Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC (State Accredited) June 20 to August 2, inclusive. 
Classes in instrumental class instruction, pageantry, etc. 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 


Ideal residential halls, on beautiful wooded campus. 
Students may enter at any time. 


SEASON OF SUMMER OPERA PERFORMANCES 


Send for announcements te BERTHA BAUR, Director. 
Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cleveland Institute Notes 

Cleveland, O., January 20.—Student and faculty recitals 
are the main events on the January program of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. On January 25 there will be a 
recital given by the older students and the following after- 
noon the younger pupils will appear in informal recital. 

On. January. 19 there was a faculty recital of unusual 
interest not only because of the performers, Andre de 
Ribaupierre, violinist, and Beryl Rubenstein, pianist, but 
also because the program included Ernest Bloch’s sonata 
for piano and violin which was given its first Cleveland 
hearing, Last year this work was played by Paul Kochan- 
ski and Arthur Rubinstein in several of the larger Eastern 
cities. It was also the one work chosen to represent Amer- 
ica in the first year of the Chamber of Music Festival in 
Salzburg. More recently it was heard in Boston for the 
first time, having been performed by two youthful players, 
Frank MacDonald and Harry Levine, during the Christmas 
holidays. A Beethoven composition completed the program 
at this faculty recital—Op. 24, F major. On January 24, 
Mr. de Ribaupierre and Mr. Rubinstein will repeat the pro- 
gram at a private recital, ; 

The fourth of Ernest Bloch’s music appreciation lectures 
was given on. January 15. A discussion of Bach’s Fugues 
of the Well Tempered ClaVichord, especially from the view- 
point of their expression, was the subject of this fourth 
lecture. 

The ninth orchestra program of the Cleveland Orchestra 
was the subject of Roger Sessions’ lecture on Thursday, 
January 17, These lectures have been very popular and 
it is planned to begin them earlier next season and give 
the first few lectures over to elementary study of orchestral 
instruments and music, using the orchestra itself for illus- 
tration, This will form a groundwork for the more tech- 
nical discussion of the actual symphonies appearing on the 
subsequent programs. . 

Ernest Bloch has been unusually busy during the past 
few weeks trying to keep up his lectures and classes in 
Cleveland and attend performances of his works in the 
East. He is now at the Institute working hard with, the 
Cleveland Choral Society and the String Orchestra of the 
Institute, but on February 4 he will again be in New York, 
when Harold Bauer and the Lennox ae ie perform his 
quntet for piano and strings for the third time since No- 
vetnber. 

The orchestra of the Institute, composed of both students 
and faculty, are working on compositions by Handel, 
Corelli and Jean Binet. Rehearsals are held every Friday 
afternoon and Mr. Bloch meets the different instruments 
in groups during the week, These orchestra rehearsals are 
taking on the air of ‘concerts, for often there is a goodly 
audience of guests to listen to the playing and Mr. Bloch’s 
masterly instruction. 

Two new scholarships are to be offered by the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, according to a recent announce- 
ment. The field of entries is limited to contrabasso play- 
ers. The two who pass the examinations with the highest 
merit will be given courses in the history of music, theory 
and the privilege of playing in the Institute’s String Or- 
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chestra under the direction of Ernest Bloch, the composer- 
director of the school, J. K. 


Werrenrath’s Itinerary 


Reinald Werrenrath will give his second New York re- 
cital of the 1923-24 season at Carnégie Hall, once again as 
a holiday affair on Lincoln’s Birthday, the afternoon of 
February 12. The feature of this program will be a group 
of five songs by a modern German by the name of Paul 
Graener, who is practically unknown in this country, 
Graener is now head of the department of harmony. and 
composition in the Conservatory of Leipsic. They are said 
to be interesting songs, modern in harmonization, beautiful 
in melody, and striking in text. Graener has set most of 
his own lyrics, which are peculiarly and individually philo- 
sophical. Mr, Werrenrath will present the Graener songs 
for the first time in New York City at this concert, 

The program will open with a group of Old English 
songs of the seventeenth century. ahn, Wahn, the fa- 
mous aria from the third act of Die Meistersinger, forms 
a number alone, and number four will be an entirely new 
group of Kipling. These are Boots by Hazel H. S. Fel- 
man, Brookland Road, by Martin Shaw, and Walter Dam- 
rosch’s The Looking Glass. Though this last song has not 
been programmed by Mr. Werrenrath as a concert song he 
has already sung it with various orchestras with great 
success, 

The closing number is a five-song English group beginning 
with The Admirals written for the baritone by George W. 
Chadwick. This is followed by Bless My Brooms by Har- 
old Craxton, Happiness by Richard Hageman, and a new 
ballad, Drumadoon, by Wilfred Sanderson, to be presented 
for ‘the first time, and as a final, the much requested The 
Ringers, which Mr. Werrenrath has not sung here in many 


years, 
Directly following this concert the baritone will begin 
to wend his way west for his Pacific Coast tour, which will 
keep him from the East until May 1. It has been learned 
from his managers, :the Wolfsohn Bureau, that thirty-three 
additional engagements have been booked for him between 
January 1 and April 28. Beginning in Boston on January 
6, his engagements were as follows: 8, Worcester; 11, 
Holyoke; 14, Nashua, N. H.; 15, Hanover; 20, Detroit, 
Mich.; 21, Flint, Mich., and today, January 24, South Bend, 
Ind. Forthcoming dates include the following: January 
28, Milwaukee, Wis.; 30, Rochester, N. Y.; February 4, 
Allentown, Pa.; 7, Sharon, Pa.; 9, State College, Pa.; 
12, New York; 15, Montclair, N. J.; 22, Lock Haven, Pa.; 
28, Harrisburg,, Pa.; March 6, Lawrence, Kan.; 10, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; 13, Anaheim, Cal.; 14, Bakersfield, Cal.; 17, 
Reno, Nev.; 19, Stockton, Cal.; 24, Oakland, Cal.; 27, San 
Jose, Cal.; 28, San Francisco, Cal.; April 1, Portland, Ore. ; 
4, Seattle, Wash.; 10, Boulder, Colo.; 11, Denver, Colo.; 
13, Chicago, Ill.; 15, Omaha, Neb., and 28, Kirksville, Mo. 





Philadelphia Philharmonic Society Concert 
On Sunday evening, January 13, the Philharmonic Society 
of Philadelphia, Josef Pasternack conductor, was heard in 
its third concert of the season. Carl Flesch was the soloist, 
playing with authority concertos by Mozart and Paganini. 
The orchestra, too, under Mr. Pasternack’s direction, gave 
musicianly reading of the various works. 


Frances Moskowitz Moves to New Studio 
Frances Moskowitz, New York teacher of piano, has re- 
moved her studio from 224 West 122d street to 1924 Creston 
avenue, where she will continue teaching her growing classes 
of piano pupils. 








THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 


MISS J..R. CATHCART, Founder President 
THE BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY 


Madison and Vanderbilt Avenues 


Forty-third and Forty-fourth Streets 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 5, 1924, at 8.15 o'clock 


BENEFIT FOR THE MACDOWELL COLONY 
PETERBORO, N. H. 
Artists 


ETHEL GROW, Contralto 


ROBERT LOWREY, Pianist 


EDNA MINOR, Violinist 


EDWIN GRASSE, Guest Composer 
Accompanist for Miss Grow 
CHARLES ALBERT BAKER 


, PROGRAMME 
‘ IV. 
1. ence major ; chops Sonata Tragica . . . MacDowell 
2. Prelude—B minor - Chopm (a) Large maestos6—Allegro Risoluto 
3. Mazurka—B minor — . Chopin (b) Molto Allegro, vivace 
4. Nocturne—D-flat major - Chopin (c) Largo con maesta 
5. ftude—C minor . . . . . Chopin (d) Allegro eroica—maestoso 

Ropert Lowrey Ropert Lowrey 

Il. 
Gliick V. 


Aria—Divinités du Styx , 
Ernet Grow 


Sonata No. 1, for Violin and Piano— 
C major ieee tate 
(a) Allegro moderato 
(c) Andante 


. . + Bdwin Grasse 
(b) Scherzo 
(d) Allegro con brio 
Epona Mrnor 
Composer at the Piano 


200 West 57th Street 


- WILFRIED KLAMROTH 


Studios: 124 Bast 39th Street, New York 


TE a 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


For Tickets Address 
Miss J. R. Cathcart, President 


TICKETS, 75c, $1.50 and $2.00 (Tax exempt) 


Wintter Watts 

. Cecil Burleigh 
Ethelbert Nevin 

‘ Frank La Forge 
R. Huntington Woodman 
John Mokrejs 

A, Walter Kramer 


. Wings of Night. 

. Awake, It Is the Day . 
. Recall Our Love ‘ 
To a Messenger . 

. 1 Am Thy Harp . 

. Evening So bora eae Be 
. The Crystal Gazer ; 


NAMA wr— 


Etuet Grow 


Telephone Circle 10117 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


January 24 to February 7 











Helen: 
Toledo, O., Jan. 29. 


anna: 
Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 28. 
Clemens, Clara: 
Burlington, Ia., Jan. 28. 
De Horvath, ‘ : 
Arkadelphia, Ark., Jan, 24. 
Denishawn Dancers: 
Columbia, Mo., jen. 24. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan, 25-26. 
Sedalia, Mo., Jan. 28. 
Springfield, Mo., Jan. 29. 
Independence, Kans., Jan. 30, 
Emporia, Kans., Jan. 31. 


West Newton Mass., Jan. 27. 
‘on, Dd 28 


Philadelphia, P% - . 29 
1 a. a. an, . 
Cleveland, ©., Feb. 5. 
Dux, Claire: 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 29, 


Menen, Juan: 
Little R Ark., Feb. 4. 
Canvey, Ark., Feb. 5. 
Emporia, Kans., Feb, 7. 

Mero, Yolanda: 

Chicago, Ill, Feb. 3. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 5. 

N. Y. String Quartet: 

bury, n., Jan. 26, 
Guelph, Ont., Jan. 28. 
Toronto, Can., Jan. 29. 

N. Y. Trio: 

L. 1, Tan. 24. 

Pa., Jan, . 31. 

Pa., Feb. 1. 


1 Jen pv. 


Jan. 24. 


J 28. 

«Jan. 30. 
N. J., Feb. 1. 
Feb. 4. 







Paderewski: 
Louisyille, Mo., Jan, 24. 
Chicago, I11., Jan; 27, 


Milwaukee, Wis., Jan, 29, 
Springfield, Mo., Jan. 31. 
St. Louis, Mo,, Feb. 1. 


Patti Lee: 
Milwaukee Wis,, Jan. 27. 











nesco, es: Appleton, Wis., Jan. 29. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29. Minneapolis Minn, 7 nt 31. 
Federlein, ‘ : -St. Paul, Minn.  & 

Windham, N. Y., Feb. 4-5 PR gg wo og a., Feb; 6. 
Flonzaley : Holttley : 

Columbus, Ga., Jan. 28. ‘olli¢ sburg,, Pa. Jan, 25. 

Lakeland, Fia., fe 31. Birmingham, Pa., Jan. 26. 

St, Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 1. Powell, John: 

4 Boston, Mass., Jan. 27. 


Miami, Fla,, Feb. 4. ) 
Orlando, Fis., Feb. 6. Providence, R. I., Jan, 30, 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: Roma, Lisa: 

Burlington, Ia., Jan. 28, Portland, Ore., i 24. 
Garrison, : |r wees hada ° Jan. 25. 
Coatesville, Pa., Jan, 24. Robina: ash., Jan. 28. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 28, instein, Erna: 
Auburn, Ala., Feb. 1. Charleston, S. C., Jan. 27, 
Akron, O., Feb. 6, 


Gerhardt, Elena: 
Chicago, Il., Jan. 29. 
Giannini, Dusolina: 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan, 24. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 25, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan, 30. 
Washin, on, D, oft Feb. 4. 
Given, Ima: 
Flemington, N. J., Jan. 25. 
Greathouse, Dorothy: 
Chicago, Tll., Feb, 5-7. 
Hayden, Ethyl: 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 27, 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 7. 
Hempel, Frieda: 
Portsmouth, Ohio, = 25. 
Cincinnati, Ohio., Jan. 28. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 30, 
Hofmann, Josef: 
* Liverpool, Eng., Feb, 2. 
Homer, Louise: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan, 25, 
Hutcheson, Ernest: 


Salmond, Felix: 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 4. 
San Carlo Opera Company: 


San F bee wee Cal., Jan. 24- 


eb. 2. 
sane les, Cal., Feb, 4-7. 
e Edgar: 
Brockton, Mass., Feb, 6. 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 7. 
Seibert, Henry F.: 
Pottstown, Pa., Jan, 29, 
Shattuck, Arthur: 
Singeapelle, Minn., Jan, 31- 
eb. 1, 


Simonds, Bruce: 
New Haven, Conn., Jan, 25. 
Sousa’s Band: 
Houston, Tex., Jan. 24, 
Austin, Tex,., Jan. 25, 
Waco, Tex., Jan. 26. 
Eastland, Tex., Jan. 27. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Jan. 28. 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Jan. 29. 








Joplin, Mo., Feb, 4. Dallas, Tex.,’ Jan, "30, i 
Ivogun, Maria: Okmulgee, Okla., Jan, 31. r] 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 27. Spalding, Albert: H 
Fall River, Mass., Jan. 29, Westfield, ae I an, 25. 4 
Johnson, Edward: Syracuse, N. Y., fy 28. 
Boulder, Colo., Jan. 25. Sparkes, Lenora: 
Korb, May: Montreal, Can., Feb. 4. 
Hoboken, N. J., Jan. 24. Stopak, Josef: i 
Kraft, Arthur: Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 3. ‘ 
New Wilmington, Pa., Jan, 31. Telmanyi Emil: | 
Kremer, Isa: Montevallo, Ala., Jan, 26. j 
Winnipeg, Can., Jan, 24. Brookhaven, Miss., Jan, 28. i 
Cleveland’ Ohio, i= 27. Ashland, Ky., Jan. 30. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Jan, 29. Bowling Green, Ky., Feb, 1, 
Lamb, Wilson: Chicago, Ill., Feb. 3. 
Ea Terre-Haute, Ind., Feb. 4. 
st Orange, N, J., Jan, 31, Springfield, ‘Ill, Feb. § 
Langston, Marie Stone: Fort Smith, Ark., Feb. 7 
Collingswood, N. J., Jan. 24. Thibaud, Jacques: : 
Laros, Earle: Spartanburg, S. C., Feb, 4. 
Easton, Pa., Jan, 24, Thomas, Edna: 
Leginska, Ethel: Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan, 30. 
a Trpncienn, Sin Js. 29. Galveston, Tex., Feb, 1, 
‘alo Alto, Cal., Feb. 4. Chattanoo Tenn., Feb, 4. 
Levitzki, Mischa: Memphis, "Tone, eh. 5. ‘ 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 25. Natchez., Miss., Feb, 6. i 
McQuhae, Allien: Vreeland, Jeannette: q 
Louisville, Ky., Feb, 3. Detroit, Mich., Jan. 27. 
Maier, Guy: London, Ont., Jan, 29. i 
Milwaukee, Mis., Jan. 27. -Von Dohnanyi, Ernst: f 
Shorewood, Wis. 28. i Lents, Mo., Jan. 25, 
‘peloton, Wis., Jan. 29. Quincy, Ill, Jan, 28, ' 
inneapolis, Minn., Jan. 31. 5 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 1. i 
Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 6. } 
Chicago Opera Plans for 1924-25 h 
og January 21. By telegram—The management I 
of the Chicago Civic Opera announces the engagement of " 
Tullio Serafin, well known Italian conductor, for the sea- 
son of 1924-25. Among the new artists engaged are Carlo f 


Galeffi, baritone, and the tenor Cortis. Artists of the pres- 
ent company who have already signed for next year are 
Mary Garden, Edith Mason, Claudia Muzio, Rosa Raisa, 
Kathryn Meisle, Fernand Ansseau, Carl Marshall, Tito 
Schipa, Cecare Formichi, Giacomo Rimini, and the basses 
Cotreuil and Lazzari. Giorgio Polacco, artistic director, will 
continue ; also conductor Cimini, It is likely that Pavley and 
Oukrainsky will return as ballet directors in place of 
Adolph Bolm. R. D. 


Crimi Sails 


Giulio Crimi, tenor, of the Chicago Civic Opera Com , 
sailed for Italy last Saturday to fill seme guest — 
formances at several of the opera houses there, where he 
has not been heard for several years. 
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CONDUCTOR VOLPE AND TWO MAINSTAYS OF THE KANSAS CITY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Left to right: 


Walter 8. Dickey, owner of the Kansas City Journal-Post, and ex-chairman of the executive board; 


Arnold 


Volpe, musical director, and L. L. Marcell, new chairman of the board, (Volpe photo by Missakian ; Dickey photo by Thomson) 


The Kansas City Conservatory of Music is having one 
of the most prosperous years in its history, It reached an- 
other milepost in its career when it increased its board of 
trustees from twenty-seven to fifty members for the school 
year 1923-24, and secured a list of guarantors numbering 
some seventy of the leading men and women of Kansas 
City, who raised a guarantee of more than $50,000 for its 
support. 

This institution was started as a private organization by 
its president and founder, John A, Cowan, who began his 
activities in Kansas City in 1900. In 1916 the conservatory 
was given to the city by Mr. Cowan and a board of trustees 
elected, of which Walter S. Dickey was the chairman. Mr. 
Dickey has been intérested in the clay products industry of 
the country in a very large way. He is the owner and editor 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post, and has supported all edu- 
cational and philanthropic movements of note in Kansas 
City. The Kansas City Conservatory of Music has more 
than trebled its faculty and student body during his term of 
office, which expired in June, 1923, when L. L. Marcell was 
elected chairman of the board. Mr. Dickey, because of his 
many activities, retired as chairman, but remained a member 
of the board of trustees and is ably supporting the insti- 
tution. 

L. L. Marcell, the new chairman, is one of the successful 
oil men of the Western States. He is president of the 
White Eagle Oil and Refining Company, a $15,000,000 cor- 
poration, and one of the most progressive organizations of 
its kind in this section of the country. With Mr. Marcell’s 
experience and the support of the trustees, the faculty and 
the woman’s auxiliary, consisting of some seventy - -five mem- 
bers, with Mrs. Hal Gaylord as president, Kansas City ex- 
pects to have an organization that will be one of the out- 
standing musical institutions of the country. Mr. Marcell is 
not only giving financial support to the conservatory, but is 
also devoting much personal attention to its development. 

The enrollment at the conservatory this year shows an 
increase in excess of 30 per cent. over the opening of the 
school year of 1922 and 1923. 

There is a splendid staff of more than forty teachers, and 
each department is under the leadership of one who is known 
for organization and personal accomplishment. Arnold 
Volpe is the musical director, and the experience received 
through his achievements in New York City from 1900 to 
1922 has enabled him to secure the confidence of many of 
the leading musicians of the West. Today the conservatory 
is recognized as one of the leading musical institutions of 
the West. Mr. Volpe is personally in charge of the violin 
and theory departments, instructs ensemble classes, and con- 
ducts the conservatory orchestra, which has now a member- 
ship of sixty-five advanced students. Last year three con- 
certs were given at Ivanhoe Auditorium. Although the 
Auditorium holds 2,000 people, hundreds were turned away 
and it was necessary to repeat the last concert, which was 
also played to a packed house. This year the conservatory 
orchestra is again giving a series of three symphony con- 
certs, at which the artist pupils from the various depart- 
ments will be introduced as soloists, 

Under John Thompson, head of the piano har ge a 
strong staff of twenty-five teachers has been assembled. 
department is well organized and is doing remarkable mn 
throughout, pupils of every grade being notable for their 
finish and artistry. Thompson's artist pupjls are in much 
demand for local concerts and have appeared with great 
success as soloists with the conservatory orchestra. Enroll- 
ment shows pupils from practically all the Western States 
including Texas and California. High standards are main- 
tained throughout the department, and the quarterly exami- 
nations are very rigid. 

In the organ department the head is Bertha Hornaday, 
who is a pupil of the celebrated Italian organist, Pietro 
Yon. She has held responsible church positions in New 
York City and throughout the Middle West, and is organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in Kan- 
sas City. Miss Hornaday’s pedagogical ability is again evi- 
denced by the thorough and splendid results she gains with 
ss ' pupils in organ playing. 

Henry Gorrell i is the head of the vocal department. He 
comes to tthe conservatory direct from Italy, where for sev- 
eral years he taught voice and was the first and only assist- 
ant to the late Vincenzo Lombardi. Many of the leading 
singers of the West are studying with him. Associated 
with Mr. Gorrell are a number of teachers who are doing 
much to build up the department. Some of them are very 
fine ‘singers and are holding some of the best church posi- 
tions in the city. Mr, Gorrell is co-ordinating his depart- 
ment with the other departments of the institution, and is 
building a foundation for a standard of efficiency such as 
the conservatory has not heretofore had, and such as few 
institutions have at the present time. 

The dramatic art and expression departments are growing 


very rapidly under Florence Platt Baker and Jessie E, Tut- 
tle. Both are professionals of long experience on the stage 
and concert platform. 

In the department of ballet and esthetic dancing, the con- 
servatory is unusually fortunate in having Martha Flaugh, 
who is an outstanding figure in her chosen profession in 
this section of the country. More than 200 pupils have en- 
rolled in her department and the programs she has presented 
have been a delight to all who saw them. 

The ‘Kansas City Conservatory of Music is conducted 
under the management of a board of fifty trustees, composed 
of some of the leading men and women in the field of 
finance, education and culture. The officers of the board 
and executive committee are: L. L. Marcell, chairman; 
Gordon T. Beaham, vice-chairman; John A. Cowan, presi- 
dent; W, T. Kemper, vice-president ; Irwin R. Kirkwood, 
vice- -president ; Mrs. W. N. Robinson, vice-president; Frank 
C. Niles, vice-president; R, Pryor Combs, treasurer; Louis 
W. Shouse, secretary; Kenneth W. Snyder, assistant secre- 
tary. Assisting the board of trustees and promoting the 
social functions is the woman’s auxiliary, composed of sev- 
enty-five of the leading women in the social and educational 
life of the city. The officers of the women’s auxiliary are: 
Mrs, Hal Gaylord, president; Mrs. Jacob L. Loose, honor- 
ary president; Mrs, Wallace Robinson, second honorary 
president; Mrs. John Fennelly, 


first vice-president; Mrs. 
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John H. Thacher, second vice-president; Mrs, H. L. Gary, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Marcell, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Herbert R. Hall, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
George A. Nicholson, treasurer ; Miss Louise Dickey, his- 
torian; Mrs. A. H. Connally, parliamentarian ; Mrs. Lyman 
Ss. Banks, publicity; Mrs. Le Roy Snyder, chairman of en- 
tertainment committee ; Mrs. Frank G, Crowell, endowment ; 
Mrs. Kenneth McM. Dickey, house committee; Mrs. James 
Neal Foster, librarian. 


William MacPhail Visits New York 


William MacPhail, president of the MacPhail School 
of Music, Minneapolis, Minn., was in New York last week 
for a few days. Mr. MacPhail has the idea of introducing 
master classes in his school not only for the summer, but 
at various times throughout the year, and was looking for 
teaching material for these. Mr. MacPhail is also planning 
for the school’s annual production of opera to take place 
next spring at the end of the term. 


Krancis Macmillan “Stirs” Casper 

Apropos of his recent recital apperance in Casper, Wyo., 
the Herald of that city wrote the following about Francis 
Macmillen’s performance: “Francis Macmillen won the 
spontaneous and warm welcome from the audience which 
taxed the capacity of the auditorium, The skilled technic 
and fine temperament of the virtuoso, combined with the 
marvelous tones of his splendid instrument, stirred the lis 
teners as only an artist and a worthy violin could do.” 








“They played with the wonted perfec- 
tion of technic and artistry that has 
placed them in the honored niche they 
occupy.” 

N.Y. World (Deems Taylor) 


“The program was admirably contrast- 
ed, and interpreted with that technical 
finesse and sensitiveness of feeling and 
color which places the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet beyond comparison among organiza- 
tions of its kind.” 

N.Y. Times (Olin Downes) 


“The Flonzaley Quartet, that sum total 
of all. chamber music organizations, 
charmed the usual large audience of ed- 
ucated music lovers which is always to 
be found at its concerts. For ensemble, 
rhythm, attack, and precision, there is 
nothing like the Flonzaley’s.” 

N.Y. Eve. Post 


THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


The Standard By Which Other String Quartets Are Judged 


“Among the numerous quartets which have sprung up in New York during the last 
decade, none has been able to compete successfully with the Flonzaley Quartet, the 
oldest and best established organization of its type.” 



















N.Y. Eve. Telegram 





audience 


“They played before the large 






usual nowadays when this premier 
chamber music organization plays. 





Why it keeps to the meagre three con- 
certs a season is a bit of a mystery. Sure- 
ly when even the reviewers plead for 
more evenings it may know beyond any 
doubt how much it is wanted. They 
come about as near to giving something 
perfect of its kind as seems humanly pos- 
sible. Their playing is not only sensu- 
ously beautiful; it seems to fathom the 
inner spirit of whatever they happen to 
play.” N. Y. Eve. Journal 












“The Flonzaley Quartet played as is 
usual with this organization, about as 
perfectly as is humanly possible.” 

N.Y. Eve. W orld 
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CHICAGO ENTHUSES OVER JOHN CHARLES THOMAS; 
DE LAMARTER CONDUCTS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Musical College Issues Summer Catalogue—Roland Hayes, Gordon String Quartet, Haydn Choral Society and Bertha La 
Chicotte Give Programs—Nineteen Persons Attend Concert by American Artists—Westminster Choir Makes - 
Hit—MuhImann Opera Club Formed—Columbia School Faculty Gives Coneert—School.end Studio - 
Activities—Pupils’ Recitals—News Items 


Chicago, January 19.—Several recitals took place Sunday 
afternoon, January 13, all*of which were to have been 
heard by this reporter, who however, found so much 
pleasure at the one given at the Blackstone Theatre by John 
Charles Thomas as to linger too long there to listen to 
any other music-makers on the Sabbath afternoon, 


Joun Cuartes THomas 

John Charles Thomas, the aristocratic baritone, is one 
of the most satisfying singers now on the concert plat- 
form. A conscientious artist, he always gives of his best 
and having prepared a most interesting program, he ren- 
dered it in a most enjoyable manner, Singing in Italian, 
French, German and English, Thomas impressed, first of 
all by his wonderful delivery and perfect enunciation of 
the text. Then, too, he makes a strong appeal through 
the beauty of his organ and especially by his splendid 
use of his voice, which he has at all times under control 
and which reflects his utmost feeling without deflecting 
from that of the composer, Thomas is building on solid 
ground a clientele that soon will pack any of the large 
theaters in this city, and his increasing popularity after each 
recital indicates the enjoyment he gives his hearers. 

Curcaco Musica Cottece SuMMER CATALOGUE. 

Carl D. Kinsey, general manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, is an extraordinary man. Badly injured in a rail- 
road accident, in which his wife lost her life, he managed, 
from the scene of the disaster, to dictate wires to rela- 
tives and friends, telling them of the catastrophe. Later 
on from St. Vincent's Hospital at Erie (Pa.) he wired Presi- 
dent Borowski that copy for the summer catalogue had been 
lost in the wreck, but that he would send all material as 
soon as possible, Since returning to Chicago Mr. Kinsey, 
from his room at the Congress Hotel, where he now resides, 
and, though compelled to remain in bed for four more 
weeks, he directs the destinies of the Chicago Musical 
College again; so efficient are his assistants that the sum- 
mer catalogue of the Chicago Musical College is already 
out 

From that prospectus one gleans the information that 
the master school this /year will open on June 30 and close 
August 9. The guest teachers who will come for this 
summer's master school to Chicago and re-enforce the very 
strong permanent faculty of the school are: Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka, in the piano department; William 5S, Brady, 
Richard Hageman, Florence Hinkle, Sergei Klibansky, 
Percy Rector Stephens and Herbert Witherspoon in the 
vocal department; Prof. Leopold Auer, in the violin depart- 


ment; Dr, George Schumann, in the harmony, composition, 
reancesc? DA DDI 
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counterpoint, canon and fugue department. Throughout 


the summer master school concerts and recitals will be 
oe by members of the faculty, with the exception of a 
ew concerts which will be given by advanced students, All 
those concerts and recitals will take place at the Central 
Theater, As heretofore; in order to encourage talent, the 
guest teachers in the summer master school will provide, 
after a competitive examination, free scholarships for stu- 
dents. Only fifty applications will be taken for each schol- 
arship offered. On y one 28 a concert will be given by suc- 
cessful contestants for the Auer, Sametini, itherspoon, 
Hageman, Stephens, Brady, Klibansky, Hinkle and Schar- 
wenka free scholarships. The catalogue, which is very 
comprehensive, gives all the requirements necessary to obtain 
the different degrees conferred on graduates by the Chicago 
Musical College. It also gives the approximate expense of 
attending the Chicago Musical College summer master 
school, the cost depending upon the teachers with whom 
study is arranged. The balance of the catalogue is given 
over to the biographies of the principal teachers, and should 
prove interesting to music students throughout the musical 
world. Those who have not already received the little book 
are advised to apply for same either by mail or in person. 


LisusHKA BartuseK-Brown Presents Pupits. 


Before a large and representative audience in the Floren- 
tine Room of the Congress Hotel, Sunday evening, January 
13, Libushka Bartusek-Brown presented her students in an 
exhibition of ballet dancing and exercises that was most en- 
joyable and not only disclosed great talent and possibility 
among the students, but also the ability of Mme. Bortueer 
Brown as a ballet mistress. The first part of the program 
was presented by the entire class, some forty students, who 
gave a public demonstration of their class work. First came 
bar technic, then port des bras, back strengthening exercises, 
entrechats, piroutettés and enchainements, all beautifully 
done. They were much appreciated by the connoisseur as 
well as the layman. The artist tity, special advanced 
class, made up of Loretta Fischer, Vera lar, Virginia 
Kvapil, Ruth Svoboda, Georgina Vondrak—danced opera 
ballets from Louise and Aida, on which they had had but 
very few lessons and which they. danced as though they had 
rehearsed them for months. After a short intermission, 
Lorraine Fischer and Ileen Murtagh, two little girl-babies 
of the class, danced nursery rhymes, after which Eleanor 
Chess, no older than her two predecessors, had a solo in a 
number called Mama-Papa Polka, in which she won the 
hearts of the listeners. Marion Nathanson was much en- 
joyed in a gavotte. Virginia Kvapil and Jaroslav Bures 
scored in czardas. Vera Kolar looked beautiful and danced 
well in a Spring Song. Georgina Vondrak, in a number 


‘called Adagio and Allegro, showed the result of careful 


training besides a certain originality. Bernice Brown is well 
remembered for the manner in which she Moss Rose. 
Lorraine Fischer, who likely will make a big name for her- 
self as a terpsichorean,star, made a hit in Raindrop; light 
on her feet, she exhibited a technic seldom seen in the class- 
room and not often encountered on the stage, and besides, 
she looked pretty, graceful and has a future in store for her. 
Another Fischer, Loretta, was quite successful in a polka. 
Ruth Svoboda, in her solo number, Caprice, won the plaudits 
of her friends as well as of the general public. Virginia 
Kvapil gave. a good account of herself in Scintilla and the 
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an end with the polka from The Bartered 

ride, danced by the advanced Is of the school. - 
At the close of the program Libushka Bartusek-Brown 
was surrounded by many of the spectators, who could not 
wait to congratulate her on the success of the night, success 
which was well deserved, especially as most of the students 
have only been studying a few months. It will be interesting 


rogram came to 


to judge the progress made at the next program, which is 
for sometime in April, ; 
: Roranp Hayes AGAIN. | 
A second recital by Roland es drew an unusually large 
audierice, consisting mostly of his own ,,to Orchestra 
Hall on Tuesday evening, January 15, . Reinforce the 
impression made when first. heard here recently, the ‘Negro 


tenor once more showed himself an artist to be meoned 
with, with a message to deliver and interpretative ability of 
a high order. too, his skillful handling of his beau- 
tiful tenor voice adds to the jey of listening to a: Hayes 
recital, thusiasm ran rife throughout the evening and 
necessitated the adding of many encores. Mr. $ was 
feted to the echo and never has success been better rved. 
William Lawrence supplied admirable accompaniments and 
shared in the evening’s enjoyment. 
Gorpon String Quartet RecitAt. 


String quartets of the caliber of the Gordon String Quar- 
tet of this city are rare nowadays. In the second program 
of its series in Orchestra Hall foyer, on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 16, the quartet set forth playing that was a 
jcy to listen to. Each new hearing reveals progress in their 
art, the result of diligent rehearsing together under their 
excellent leader, Jacques Gordon the well known concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Their sincerity 
and war of thought and aim make for chamber music play- 
ing of the high order as was put into the Gretchaninoff G 
and Schumann's D minor quartets and Jongen’s Serenade 
Tendre on this occasion. The quartet was most enthusiastic- 
ally applauded by the large gathering of its followers on 
hand at this second program. 

BLurFErs. 


Nineteen persons were present when an American pro- 
gram played by American artists was given at Lyon & Healy 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, January 16. The bluffers re- 
mained at home, especially those who are always looking for 
free advertising—or freer advertising it would seem better 
to say—and shout American talent, but whenever American 
artists appear, they stay at home. Herman Devries, critic 
of the Chicago Evening American, had the following to say 
about the concert in his paper of January ]7: 

Last night in Lyon & Healy Hall three talented, capable, earnest 
Americans gave a concert of American music, an event duly adver- 
tised a advance notices in the daily newspapers and in musical 
journals. 

The artists were Clarence Loomis, composer and pianist; Arthur 
Zack, violoncellist, and Elsa Chandler, pianist accompanist. 

Was there a “large and enthusiastic’ audience? here was not! 
At the time I entered the hall there were exactly nineteen persons 
present, including two of my confreres, 

Such is the “support” given by American music lovers to the 
cause of American art. 

We nineteen tried zealously to show our appreciation and we 
orgnete not like nineteen hut 500 listeners should have done, 

‘The reason for my enthusiasm was Clarence Loomis’ sonata in C 
minor, still in manuscript form. In reviewing it I need only quote 
the parenthetical subtitle on the program caption, “American music,” 
not only because it is American, but because of its intrinsic value as 
music t ranks with the finest that has been produced in this field, 
vegpedions of ey am : E 

will add that Mr, mis’ sonata is a very clever as well as an 
exceedingly. attractive work. It is modern, but intelligently modern, 
and of never-failing interest, It was beautifully played by Mr. Zack 
and Mr. Loomis, 


Louise St. Joun Westervert Stupio Nores. 
Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, and Irene Barstow, soprano, 
ave a beautiful program, january 13, at the Columbia 
hool of Music in the regular studio musicale given by 

Louise St. John Westervelt’s class. This was the first studio 
recital of the new year and it was enjoyed by a very appre- 
ciative audience. 

Hayon Cnorat Society Concert. 

The splendid ensemble concert heard at Orchestra Hall, 
Wednesday pen ee 16, was one of unusual inter- 
est, enlisting about young, well-trained voices from the 
St. Xavier Academy, the Haydn Choral Society, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, several soloists, all under the conduc- 
torship of Haydn Owens, Jr. The program delivered con- 
sisted of a cantata, The Children of Bethlehem (Pierné), 
sung by the children of St. Xavier Academy with soloists, 
For the second part, another cantata, Pierné’s Children’s 





’ Crusade, was sun 


It is not rin too much praise to say that the fine, 
large audience listened with tense musical enthusiasm and 
it may be added that some surprise was manifested that the 
entire body of singers and soloists could be brought into 
absolute unity. Seasoned or routined singers could not have 
met the difficult demands of the music with much more skill 
or produced more soulfulness of tone required in the rendi- 
tion, interpretively speaking. Adequate to every demand, 
this musical body responded with unexpected aplomb and 
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pitch, which was maintained throughout all renditions, being 
characterized as musically intelligent, showing rare -discip- 
line, cohesion, balance, good wag and good diction, all domi- 
nant merits, including the performance of the conductor, 
Mr. Owens, whose masterly control, interpretation of the 
score, distinguished him as one of our very able conductors. 
He has shown much cause for tulation. He conducts 
with firmness and suavity, with ance in his every beat, 
and he commands quick response to his baton. 

Of the soloists, Else Harthan Arendt particularly was in 
very good voice. In fact, all participants seemed to catch the 
spirit of the music, and Mr. Middelschulte at the organ ac- 
quitted himself splendidly, as he always does. All who took 
part may take a share of credit well deserved. 

WEstTMINSTER CHorr A Pronouncen “Hirt.” 


The Westminster Choir of Dayton, Ohio, new to Chicago, 
proved a revelation to music-lovers and a joy to all who were 
fortunate enough to be among the many listeners. It was 
heard at Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, January 17, 
where it made its initial bow in this city, and the delightful 
program arranged and delivered justified all of the herald- 
mao its merits it has received. 

he choir consists of about fifty mixed voices, under the 
baton of John Finley Williamson, who has succeeded in 
weJding into form a body of good voices so closely knit that 
perfect precision has been attained. The training stands out 
particularly in the distinct prominence of the parts in their 
delivery and the splendid diction enumerated. Rigid dis- 
cipline is discernible in their every effort. The choral technic 
is worthy of high praise. In tone color they reach a high 
efficiency. Their mezzo voce crescendoes and diminuendos 
and volume when required, are ever ready for the demand 
of the baton in the hands of Mr. Williamson, who must take 
the credit of bringing to the fore a superior ensemble, a real 
cappella choir which will be welcomed with enthusiasm such 
as is shared by the best chorus ever heard here. 
Cotumsia Scyoo. Facurty Concert. 

Columbia School recital hall and adjoining available space 
was filled to capacity, Friday evening, January 18, by a rep- 
resentative audience, which listened to a fine program, which 
was delivered by members of the faculty, Every number 
was enjoyable. Aldo Del Missier, violinist, started the recital 
with Symphonie Espagnole, by Lalo. He proved his merits 
in all of his work, which was praiseworthy. Raymond Koch 
rendered two groups of songs with surprisingly artistic 
aplomb, and a clear and resonant voice of very wide range, 
which he handles with ease in a manner to bring out of it 
everything desired. He already ranks with our best lieder 
singers and is destined to become very popular as such, 

Margaret Farr played her first group effectively with that 
same technic and musical enthusiasm which are so markedly 
dominant in all her playing and in her concerto, op. 16 
(first movement) by Grieg, with Walter Spry (her teacher) 
at the second piano, she dominated the keyboard with calm 
but resolute abandon. The predictions made for Miss Farr 
are being verified in every succeeding appearance. The 
recital was artistic throughout. 

Berta La Cuicorre’s RecitAt. 


Bertha La Chicotte, soprano, was heard in a song recital 
at Lyon & Healy Hall on Friday evening, January 18, The 
recitalist has much to recommend her to the concert-goers. A 
voice of good quality, which is used with fine artistry, and 
knowledge of the vocal art, good phrasing, interesting inter- 
pretations, clear enunciation, are among her foremost 
qualities. 

Busu Conservatory News Items. 

On February 5, at Orchestra Hall, the second concert. this 
season of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra is 
scheduled, under the direction of Richard Czerwonky. The 
orchestra will play the fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky and 
the Roses of the South Waltz by Strauss, and accompani- 
ments for the three solo numbers. The soloists are Edith 
Kendall, violinist; Robert Sanders, pianist; Florence New- 
man, soprano, and Bernard Schweitzer, tenor. 
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A student recital was given by intermediate students of 
the 0, violin and voice departments at Bush Conservatory 
on Thursday, January 16, 

Radio programs by Bush Conservatory students continue 
to be in great demand. January 18 a program was given by 
members of the ensemble class of the Master School of Bus 
Conservatory, assisted by Florence Newman, soprano, artist- 
pupil of Boza Oumiroff. The Drake Hotel broadcasting sta- 
tion has requested a pr m by Bush Conserva' students 
on Tuesday, cia . On Friday, Jan , at 4:30, 
ano} program will be given by Station WMAQ, through 
the courtesy of Bush Conservatory students. 

A novelty in the activities of Bush Conservatory students 
will be a concert that will be given for the inmates of the 
Country Jail on Wednesday evening, January 30. 

Estuer WacratH Lasu Busy. 


Esther Walrath Lash, soprano, appeared in a group of 
songs at Pythian Temple on Saturday, January 19: at the 
West Side Auditorium for a Russian soiree, on January 20, 
and will sing the solos in Handel’s Messiah on January 31 
at Waukegan with the American Philharmonic Society of 
Chicago. 

Beutau Rosine to Pray on Amati CELLO. 

An exceptionally beautiful cello has come into the pos- 
session of Beulah Rosine, the young cellist of Chicago, who 
will be heard in recital here on January 30, at Lyon & Healy 
Hall, on an Amati instrument, a beautiful specimen by this 
great master, which has been kept through all these years 
in perfect condition, with its virile and luscious quality of 
tone, a true mark of the great Cremona school. 

Tue MuUHLMANN Opera Cup. 


On November 14 last a few members of the opera class of 
the MuhImann School of Opera called a meeting to organize 
a Muhlmann Opera Club with the intention of giving 
monthly programs in public meetings, to encourage young 
professionals and operatic students in their studying. 

The first monthly program and — started on Jan- 
uary 13 in the recital hall of the school, under most encour- 
aging auspices. Maestro Ettore Panizza, the noted con- 
ductor of the Chicago Civic Opera, and Mme. Panizza hon- 
ored the members and their guests with their presence and 
complimented the.participants, Mrs. Sonia Klein, Mrs. Berte 
Long, Isadore Mishkin and Phillip Bernstein on their sing- 
ing, and Mildred Graveley, the official accompanist of the 
opera class, an artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn. 

Tea was served after the program and a large number of 
guests and friends of the members joined in an animated 
social gathering. 

Sturkow-Ryper Activities. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave a piano recital of classic and 
modern compositions in the ballroom of the Windermere 
Hotel, January 13, playing encores by Chopin and Wagner. 
One of the novelties that Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is presenting 
this season is the Mosquito, by Th, Otterstrom, and she 
bids fair to become as identified with it as she has with the 
Poldini Etude. She has had it on her programs seventeen 
times, and has often played it twice. She gave it first in 
Buffalo, and then on tour in Pennsylvania. Since then she 
has played it extensively in Chicago and the Middle West. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will play at one of the biggest con- 
certs of the season, January 31, when she will be heard at 
the yearly public installation of Masons at Aryan Grotto. 

* She will play numbers by Mendelssohn, Wagner, Poldini 
and Tschaikowsky. 
CotumsBiA Scuoor Notes. 


The regular monthly concert in the school recital hall was 
given on January 18. The program was presented by Mar- 
garet Farr, pianist; Raymond Koch, baritone, and Aldo Del 
Missier, violinist. 

A studio recital was given by the pupils of Gertrude H. 
Murdough on January 19. 

Hilda Hinrichs, cellist, who has been a student at the 
school, was the successful candidate in the competition held 
under the auspices of the Society of American Musicians 
and won the right to appear with the ee Symphony 
Orchestra in the popular -concert on January 31. 

Mary Woop Case Scuoor Recirtat. 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts presented 
Emma Menke, a member of its piano faculty, in recital at 
the Cordon Club on Sunday afternoon, January 20. Miss 
Menke played an interesting program made up of MacDow- 
ell, Menke, Grieg, Scott, Debussy, Carpenter, Kaun and 
Sapellnikoff numbers, before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, 

Cuicaco SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Frederick Stock, being away directing the Philadelphia 

Orchestra as visiting guest conductor, the regular concerts 
here on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, January 18 
and 19, were conducted by Eric De Lamarter, assistant direc- 
tor of the orchestra. Mr. De Lamarter is not a novice with 
the baton and his efficiency with the stick is well known to 
the patrons of these concerts, for during one season he 
directed most of the concerts of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Since those days De Lamarter has improved 
greatly, due to the many rehearsals he has conducted and to 
his work as assistant conductor of the Chicago Civic Or- 
chestra, which he has helped in a great measure to build up. 
De Lamarter made a deep impression on his listeners, who 
feted him as a hero, and though no one is a prophet in his 
own town, they say, Chicagoans gave the lie to that proverb 
by giving the young conductor a rousing reception that re- 
echoed through the large hall at the conclusion of each selec- 
tion. 
De Lamarter directs today as a routined conductor, one 
whose musical intelligence and knowledge have given him 
the assurance that at one time was lacking, and he directed 
with great dignity, force, firmness and with every indication 
that he now possesses all the requisites to become one of 
America’s foremost conductors. ith that splendid insfru- 
ment, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at his disposal, he 
gave a splendid reading of Weber’s Oberon overture. Then, 
in the Enesco symphony in E flat he disclosed his poetic and 
romantic insight besides his fine knowledge of the score. 
In Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, played with fine spirit, he 
again scored heavily. A very fine conductor, of whom 
Chicago is justly proud ! 

The soloist of the day was Cecilia Hansen, who already 
this season had played with the orchestra. On this occasion 


_ She offered the Saint-Saéns concerto, in which again De 


Lamarter showed that he is as apt in accompaniments as in 
directing solo numbers. 
As to the soloist, the first impression made at her debut 
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here is still the prevailing one as far as this feviewer is 
concerned. 
American Conservatory Notes. 

The contests for appearance in the annual mid-winter 
concert with full orchestra at Orchestra Hall, February 6, 
were held during the past week. The following artist-stu- 
dents were selected by boards of adjudicators composed of 
prominent musicians not connected with the conservatory: 
Piano—LeRoy North, Bridgeport (Neb.); Richard Oliver, 
Chicago; Sonia Feldman, Chicago, Voice—Isabelle Bellows, 
Waukegan (Ill.); Emelie Ybarra, Mexico City; Julius 
Braeckelaere, Chicago. Violin—Eva Polacoff, Chicago; 
Reuben Marcus, Chicago. Organ—Louis Nespo, Chicago. 

Bernice Ivey, one of the most talented piano pupils, died 
of diabetes last Tuesday at her home, Rolfe (Iowa). 

Jacob Hanneman, artist-pupil of Kurt Wanieck, is making 
an extended concert tour with the David Duggan Concert 
Company. 

Musicat News Items. 

The concert of the Lake View Musical Society, on January 
14, at the Fortnightly Club, was given by Edith Bideau Nor- 
melli, soprano; Violet Martens, accompanist, and Herbert 
Gould, baritone. 

The Chicago Artists’ Association program on January 15, 
at Fine Arts Recital Hall, was presented by the following: 
Dorothy Greathouse, soprano; Marie Hoover Ellis, pianist; 
Ebba Frederickson, violinist; Herbert Gould, bass. The 
guest of honor was the Countess Haard, late of the Royal 
Theater, Stockholm, and for fifteen years one of Europe's 
great emotional actresses. . 

Two new and attractive compositions by Maurice Gold- 
blatt—violinist and pedagog, with the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege—have made their appearance. The first, Butterfly, was 
played by Jacques Gordon, violinis:, at Lyon & Healy Hall 
every day for a week; it proved very popular and was re- 
demanded. The second, Dance of the Sylphs, will shortly 
be played by Alvin Steindel, violinist. 

Margaret Carlisle, pianist, is enjoying much popularity 
as soloist and accompanist with the Lucchese-Ringling re- 
citals, with whom she is on tour, according to the voice of 
the press, which is loud in its praise. 

The West-Suburban Quartet, professional students of 
Karl Buren Stein, gave a sacred concert at Grace Lutheran 
Church on January 13, and were re-engaged for another 
concert for January 27. Stephen Pepich, tenor, and Mildred 
Meyer, mezzo, are engaged to sing arias and scenes from 
It Trovatore in costume att the opening of the new Bohemian- 
American Hall in Lawndale on February 4. Amy Aicher, 
soprano, sang groups of songs recently for the women’s 
clubs of South Bend and Michigan City (Ind.) Miss Aicher 
is also the regular soloist at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Michigan City. All are Karl Buren Stein pupils. 

Rene Devries. 


Breil Prepares Musical Scores 
Joseph Carl Breil has prepared the musical score for the 
motion picture, Abraham Lincoln, now showing at the Gaiety 
Theater, New York, and also for Griffith's forthcoming 
production, America, which will be presented at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater next month, 


1923 








1924 
Some Engagements 


ETHEL JONES 


Contralto 


Buffalo, New York 

Battle Creek, Mich 

Chicago, Blackstone Theatre, Jan. 28 
Chicago, Lyon & Healy Artist Series 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Ashtabula, Ohio 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Davenport, lowa 

South Bend, Ind. 

Findlay, Ohio 

Pontiac, Mich. 

Kokomo, Ind. 
Waterloo, lowa 

La Porte, Ind. 
Holland, Mich. 


Mt. Vernon, lowa 


















Mgt. 
LOUISE QUEALY 
848 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago 
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No, Lispenard, “Mio caro bene” does not mean 
“My good car.” 
os 
“About the only instrument that can be heard in 
the concert of the powers these days is the French 
horn,”—Evening Mail. 
ad 
We are told that the bee works only four hours a 
day. Not the gossipy bees that buzz busily around 
opera houses, we'll warrant. 





Why not form a bloc in Congress in filibuster for 
the founding of a National Conservatory of Music, a 
National Theater, and a National Opera? 

4G 

Now is the winter of the music teacher’s discon- 
tent, while the season is made glorious summer for 
those who are dawdling dreamily at Palm Beach and 
in Havana. 

ee Dos 

Well, even if Europe has produced Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Wagner, Liszt, and Sees America has given 
to the world Edison, Fulton, Morse, and the Wright 
brothers. 

sons 

Is it not only natural that when the Musicav 
Courter office boy was asked to define “music of the 
spheres,” he answered ; “It’s the music the band plays 
at baseball games.” 

coneptlildicnpi 

One of the larger New York music dealers 
recently received an order slip calling for “Joe Pants’ 
Knock Turns.” We did not believe the story until 
we saw the slip—and there is was. “It must have 
been a pressing order,” said Lois Willoughby, when 
she heard the story. 

—-o—-— 

As predicted here last week, the Wagnerian Opera 
Company is not able to resume. The receiver, at first 
hopeful, finally announced that he was not able to 
obtain any satisfactory financial backing for further 
operations and without them would not feel justified 
in attempting to continue, 


Los Angeles, like Philadelphia, has announced a 
prize for the “most useful citizen,” although whereas 
the Philadelphia award is $10,000 in cash, the Los 
Angeles citizen gets only the “service watch.” The 
committee which awards the prizes is made up of 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, and the Realty 
Board. This year’s prize was awarded at the recent 
banquet of the Realty Board, and the honored citi- 
zen was none other than W. A. Clark, Jr., the unani- 
mous choice of the committee, “in recognition and 
appreciation of the tremendous work he has done 
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for Los Angeles, and, in fact, all Southern Califor- 
nia, in founding and maintaining the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles, an adventure in idealism 
that has cost the recipient of this high honor nearly 
eight hundred thousand dollars for the four seasons 
of the existence of the orchestra atid that will aggre- 
gate nearly two million dollars all told when the 
total ten-year period of his sole guaratity of the 
inevitable deficits ineurred will have elapsed.” 
a os 


Miguel Fleta, the youitg Spaiiish tenor who lias 
just completed his fitst éngagemént at the Metro- 
litati Opera, won itt a few modtitlis a distitict piaée 
or himself it the favor of thé opera goirig publié. 
It is tio wonder, for he had évétytling it his fayor, 
a fresh, youthfiil voice of uriusually finé quality; 
o6d stage appeatante ahd an easy style of dctirig. 
1é will be Héartily weléonied back again next séasén. 
ERE IE’ RS) 


Is Mischa Leviteki settitig traps for the érities? 
At liis first récital here he let his program atinounce 
Clopin’s B minor sohata; but instead he played 
Schuinanti’s iti G mitior; At his secdnd recital, last 
Saturday (Carnegie Hall), the prititéed list madé no 
inérition of any Ssorlata, but nevertheless Levitzki 
played that in B iminbr by Chopin.. Maybe Misclia 
thought, that some of the critics might mistake the 
sonata for ohe of the waltzes in the all-Chopini pro- 
gram. At the first recital only one critic “bit,” and 
spoke of the Chopin sonata when he should have 
reviewed. the Schumann. 

In place of an anaesthetic, while he was operating 
last week on a woman for oedema of the eye, a 
Chicago doctor decided to employ musical thera- 
peutics, and he caused the Kreutzer Sonata and 
other violin selections to be played so that his pa- 
tient, who was very fond of music, might forget 
the pain produced by the knife. It is reported that 
the doctor’s operation was a painless success and 
that the lady enjoyed the music. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether many persons would care to repeat 
the experiment if they were to be operated. One 
rather suspects that they might prefer ether to the 
Eroica, chloroform to Chopin, and cocaine to Elgar’s 
Cockaigne. 

cpmasitlnc lentes 

One wonders if those who so loudly acclaimed the 
music of a “composer” such as Edgar Varese showed 
himself to be in his Octandre, played at the Inter- 
national Music Guild’s concert, realize that it is per- 
fectly possible for anybody who knows how to score 
for instruments to sit down and produce stuff exactly 
like this at will, the length of the composition being 
only governed by the length of time which it takes to 
write the notes on paper. This is a literal fact. 
There are four men on the staff of this paper who, 
we are perfectly willing to wager, can produce at 
a week’s notice in their spare time a score that will 
be so much like a Varese “composition” that even his 
most ardent admirers will be absolutely unable to 
tell the difference between our score and his. 

email nt 


Be it recorded that on December 10, 1923, Sena-' 


tor Duncan M. Fletcher, who has been godfather to 
a bill for a National Conservatory ever since 1919, 
faithfully reintroduced it into the Senate of these 
United States, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 
It was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. It is a mild bill, calling only 
for an appropriation of $50,000 at first, with which 
a director general, for whose appointment provision 
is made, would make investigations as to the most 
practical form for such an institution. And our 
guess is that Senator Fletcher, provides he is still 
there, will reintroduce this same bill into the Sixty- 
ninth session of the Congress of the United States, 
that it will then be read twice—and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
ETRE 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington are soon 
to hear Leo Sowerby’s latest book, a ballade for two 
pianos and orchestra. Leopold Stokowski is going 
to produce it in those cities; unfortunately, his New 
York programs were completed before he accepted 
the work so that there will not be an opportunity for 
us to hear it here this year. As an illustration of the 
aid which the young American composer re- 
ceives in the tigen city of New York, it may 
be stated that, as Mr. Sowerby holds the Juilliard 
Fellowship in Rome, the Juilliard Foundation of- 
fered to provide score and parts and pay the fees 
for the two pianists necessary for its execution if a 
certain orie of the leading New York orchestras 
would play it—and the proposition was turned down. 
If Mr. Sowerby were a new and unknown composer, 
this might be understandable, but he has already 
proved his talent. Doubtless, however, we shall be 
regaled with another program of all Dutch com-~- 
posers, — 
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THE SCHWARZ MYSTERY 


The conduct of opera houses is always a 
mystery to those on the outside. People wonder, 
and talk among themselves, and ask questions of 
each other—since there is no one else to ask 
questions of—and shake their heads in hopeless 
befuddlement over the queer things that operds 
do, or appear to do, which is not always the 
same th ng: 

It eannot be doubted that opera managers have 
what they believe to be good reasons for ever. 
action they take and for évery action they fail 
to také, and it is not 80 much ériticism that exer 
cises péople’s minds as éuriosity. In othér words, 
people would like to know thé whys and whérés 
fores of thé various stéps taken by the opéra 
managers, ig se $ when these steps aré to all 
appearances diréctly opposéd to the éonséensiis 
of public opinion: ae 

One case of this kind that people are certdinly 
wondering about is that of Joséf Schwarz, Rus= 
sian baritone: Mr. Schwarz was fot a whilé 
with the Chicago Opera: To all appearanéeés hé 
gave complete satisfaction, His work was tin¥e: 
servedly praised, and much regret was éxpréssé 
publicly and privately when it was annotinééa 
that he had severed his connection; : 

On top of this came notice that he was again 
to appear with the Chicago company, and then, 
rather suddenly, there was a reversal, and he 
made only a few guest appearances. Then, 
again, only a few weeks ago, announcement was 
made that he would sing Rigoletto and Otello as 
guest, almost immediately on top of which came 
a statement—official, apparent—that the an- 
nouncement was an error. This correction was 
made in the papers, even in New York. 

And yet Mr. Schwars did sing those two per- 
formances! Not only that, but the press com- 
ments—reflecting, no .doubt, public opinion— 
were of such a nature that people are wondering 
why the performances are limited to two, and, 
in fact, are wondering about the whole matter. 

Some of the Chicago papers go to the extent 
of expressing the hope that Mr. Schwarz will 
again be associated with the Chicago company. 
The Journal of Commerce says: “It is good to 
have Mr. Schwarz back again and there is pleas- 
ure in the anticipation of his work in other 


* roles.” The Chicago Evening American states: 


“We have him with us again ... and we hope 
that Chicago will be given the privilege of honor- 
ing him as long as opera remains an essential 
part of culture in our generation.” 

We refrain from quoting the many enthusiastic 
words of praise the Chicago papers felt called 
upon to print in honor of this occasion, as that 
would evidently not be proper in this place. But 
the above are quoted to show the trend of feel- 
ing, and, though not on the spot and not in- 
formed, we find it natural to assume that this 
trend of feeling is pretty universal. 

But, though of this we know nothing and cans 
not speak authoritatively, we cannot but express 
the same wonder we have heard expressed by 
others, that Mr. Schwarz does not take his 
proper place in opera in America. If not Chi- 
cago, then why not New York? True, Mr. 
Schwarz is independent of opera and may re- 
main so as long as he likes, the field of conce 
being open to him, but that does not lessen | 
mystery of a man of his operatic ability 
denied the public and the public being deptive 
of the pleasure that would accrue to it thro 
his permanent association with one of 
opera companies. fe 

W hy do opera companies give the works the 
give? Why do they employ the people they en 
ploy? How is their repertory designed and wha 
are the elements of control? When anew work 
staged or an old work revived why are wot 
selected that are foredoomed to failure? Am 
when new artists are announced why is it4 
the skeptical public hesitates in its apprén 
wants to be shown? Why is the public. 
tical? Why do managers make so many mist 
in matters where one would think the mo 
experienced unit of the general public wogla 
kifow better, and where the united public Ges 
tainly does know better, as is demonstrated . 
its refusal to acclaim or approve the new wu 
or the newcomer? 

All mysteries. But the biggest mystery of all 















_is the reason why Mr. Schwarz is not regularly 


associated with either one of our opera com- 
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# VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


“What has become of Strauss’ Elektra?” asks a 
contemporary. The aes aefe Elektracuted it. 


And, by the way, why don’t some of our ultra 
modern composers turn to opera instead of confining 
themselves to songs, instrumental pieces, and sym- 

honic poems? In his Salome and Elektra, Strauss 
opened the way to what should be an ideal road for 
the ultra-modernists to travel. Discord, intensity, 
horror, frightfulness could be visualized in all their 
stark reality in opera instead of being only guessed 
at when presented as absolute music. 

How many of the newest musical Reds know 
Giovanni Ventura’s tabloid play, ““Rosmunda,” writ- 
ten in Italy more than sixty years ago and produced 
at that time with decided success at Turin and Milan? 
The diminutive drama offers splendid material for 
ultra-modern composers and might work out some- 
thing along these lines: 

“ROSMUNDA.” 
Tragedy in Five Acts by 
Giovanni Ventura. 
Persons of the Play: 

King Albion, Rosmunda, daughter of King Kuni- 
mond and wife of Albion, Peridens, a slave. 

ACT I. 

Albion (giving Rosmunda the skull of her father 
filled with wine) Drink! | It is the skull of your 
father! (Real skeletons are rattled in the orchestra 
and a sinister, choking sound emanates from the 
tuba. This effect is achieved by the player’s holding 
the instrument upside-down and coughing into th 
inverted bell.) 

Rosmunda—Oh! (The monosyllabic interjection 
leads to one of the most amazing outbursts in the 
entire score, and for twelve minutes the instrumen- 
tal hubbub is appallingly clever, showing diabolical 
resource in painting the various shades of emotion 
that may be compressed into an exclamation of only 
two letters. ) 

Albion—(commanding) I wish it! (Short, angry 
reminiscences of the leading theme from the wed- 
ding march which pealed when the King and Ros- 
munda were united in marriage. This is introduced 
to show Albion’s legal right to command.) 

Rosmunda—(drinks) Woe unto you! (Peculiar, 
ominous pizzicato on the second violins, effected by 
changing the E strings to the G groove, and snap- 
ping them both between the teeth.) 

ACT II. 

Albion—(affectionately to Rosmunda) Why. so 
sad? (The cellists pour ink on their music to indi- 
cate its black despair.) 

Rosmunda—Can I be otherwise ? 
trill on the triangle. ) 

Albion—What is past must be forgotten. (The 
tones B-E-D-A-D, proclaimed energetically by the 
bassoon, here indicate the Irish origin of the royal 
protagonist. ) 

Rosmunda—Do not touch me! 

Albion—You hate me. (The cor anglais, tympani, 
viola, flute, and harp, all exchange instruments and 
give forth an acid discord to show the new relation 
now existing between the former happy pair.) 

Rosmunda—How can I? (While the score is 
very incoherent in this part of the opera, at least 
the text does nothing to clear up the mystery of the 
plot, and thus a delightfully vague and shadowy at- 
mosphere is obtained. ) 

ACT III. 

Rosmunda (examines a stiletto, then calls) Slave. 
(The piccolo intones a shred of the Dixie melody, 
while the double bass players don red bandannas 
and hum the chorus of Ole Black Joe.) 

Peridens—(Comes and kneels before Rosmunda) 

ueen! (Contrapuntal bits in serpentine complica- 
tion, consisting of snatches from “The Queen of 
Sheba, the Queen of the Night aria, The Queen of 
the Moulin Rouge, and The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief.) 

Rosmunda—( passionately) I love you! (The 
theme G-E-E denotes the inyoluntary exclamation 
of surprise that is not uttered by Peridens, and the 
tones A-G-E reveal clearly to the observing listener 
that Rosmunda is older than the slave. It is one of 
the most subtle strokes of genius in the entire work.) 

Peridens—(astonished) Oh, my God! (A sly 


(A questioning 


allusion, consisting of two notes of Nearer, my God, 
to Thee, played on the muted celesta, foreshadows 
the early death of Albion.) 

Rosmunda—( Embraces the slave) Come with me. 
(The sequence B-A-D-E-G-G heard insistently at 
this point, refers to Rosmunda’s character, and is a 
distinct warning to Peridens, but as he has not the 


gift of absolute pitch, the fool blunders stupidly 
into compliance with the wishes of the Queen. ) 
ACT IV, 

(From adjoining room, where King Albion sleeps, 
snoring is heard and from various parts of the andi- 
torium also.) 

Rosmunda—(hands stiletto to Peridens) Go— 
kill him! (The woodwinds blow sepulchral trem- 
olos and Peridens blows his nose, to gain time. A 
strident blare on the trumpet, B-A-G-G-A-G-E, ex- 
presses the slave’s opinion of his murderous para- 
mour. However, he wishes a further bribe, and 
sings questioningly the tones “F-E-E-D” ? The Queen 
answers with the theme: “C-A-B-B-A-G-E,” It is 
Peridens’ favorite dish. He hesitates no longer.) 

Peridens—The King? 

Rosmunda—(quickly )The rival! 

Peridens—(courageously) He shall die! (Goes 
determinedly to the sleeping apartment of Albion, 
who is A-B-E-D as the wailing oboe informs us.) 

ACT V. 

Albion—(with stifled voice, off stage) Help! 
( There ts dreadful din in the orchestra and the play- 
ers feel themselves goaded to the utmost limits of 
technic and emotion. The concertmaster leaps from 
his place, runs up the main aisle, and breaks his 
valuable Stradivarius over the head of an usher. The 
first French horn, a Russian Jew, explodes his in- 
strument and yells, “Poliss, Poliss,” in rhythmic re- 
iteration. An entirely new twist is given music by 
the twisting of the tails of a bull dog and a cross-eyed 
fox terrier, introduced in the score by stealth. The 
bull dog fastens his teeth in the French horn virtu- 
oso’s leg, and a bleating, jazzed sound on the saxo- 
phone signifies that the bite is in the calf. The 
second double bass throws his instrument at the 
conductor. ) 

Rosmunda—(screaming— D-I-E, D-I-E, D-I-E! 

Peridens—(rushes into the room with the bloody 
stiletto in hand) He is dead! (A mighty antiphonal 
chorus echoes from outside, on the tones D-E-A-D.) 

Rosmunda—(snatches the stiletto and holding it 
up to Heaven, yells) Now, you drink, father—now, 
you drink! (A new theme, D-A-D, is introduced, 
and mingles with the D-E-A-D of the chorus. The 
curtain descends rapidly, but before it touches the 
stage the spectators in the front rows are enabled to 
see King Albion come on from the rear in bowler 
hat and fur coat, and to hear him say: “It’s raining 
like Hell. We'll have to take a taxicab, my dear.”’) 

The End. 
eRe, 

Although last week’s concert of ultra-modern works 
came early in the new year, one could not find many 
good resolutions in them. 

nrme”*e 

Unusual orchestral programs always stir us into 
special mention. A novel list, in selection and ar- 
rangement, was the following, presented by Fritz 
Reiner, at the Cincinnati Orchestra home concerts 
of January 11 and 12: 

Orchestral Fantasy, The Victory Ball..... Ernest Schelling 


(First Performance) 
Recitative and Air of Azael, from L’Enfant 


POG ei aeeic cd Pena Siw Cane ee banded ce. C. Debussy 
TRPOG PONE. 5 i ari hiked elke hess E C. Debussy 
Clouds 
Fétes 
The Sirens 
INTERMISSION 
Suite, Mother Goose ...+.scssccercdecccssvcesnvenss Ravel 


The Pavanne of the Sleeping Beauty 
Hop o’ My Thumb 
Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagoda 
Beauty and the Beast 
The Magic Garden 
Song of Levko, from A Night in May...Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(First time at these concerts) 
Overture, The Flying Dutchman ............... R. Wagner 
Soloist : . say” ub Tenor 


Moriz Rosenthal has some interesting reflecticns 
on piano art in relation to age. He says: “A man 
of sixty should be able to play better than a younger 
man provided he has lived wisely. It is considered 
nothing strange to expect the best thought from a 
writer or thinker at the age of sixty, and with as 
much right it can be expected of a musician. After 
all, a man at sixty is through with small points and 
technicalities and only heart and mind are needed.” 

Rosenthal has had the arduous task of living down 
a phenomenal renown as an infant prodigy, and, 
although like many prodigies, he is rather indifferent 
now to that part of his past, he looks back on it 
philosophically. 

“I have been wise for my own needs. When I 
was sixteen I gave up concerts, and studied hard for 
four years. As a mature man, I knew ‘that if I was 
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to keep my place as a foremost pianist, I must color 
my playing with new experiences and nuances all the 
time. In fifty years | grew, and the pianos I play on 
grew to be more orchestral, and so what | give to 
my playing today is a half century riper and richer 
than when as an infant prodigy | played before the 
Czar of Russia and as court pianist to the Queen 
of Roumania.” 

ne, eR 
Now let us hear from the young and middle-aged 
pianists, 
eRe 
Hans Richter once remarked that Bach wrote the 
real music of the future. 
” 


It has not yet been tested whether or not Lloyd’s 
would write insurance on new and untried operas, 
or on the revival of old ones. .This is a gratis hint 
to composers and to “re Gori Conanan. 


When are you sailing? 
RR 


At last warfare will be made musical. A patent 
has been registered at Washington for a new style of 
battleship which is to shoot tonal vibrations at the 
enemy’s vessels until the destroying note is found 
which will shatter the craft into a thousand pieces, 
If the walls of Jericho were blown down by a trum: 
pet blast why should not ships be blown up by wire- 
less shells in B flat major and their crews annihilated 
by radio machine gun flashes in C sharp minor ? 

RRR 


The opera stars cannot imagitieé how Lloyd George 
does it without a press agent. 
anne 


Piano playing is at a standstill,” says an exchange. 
It is merely pausing and wondering what to do after 
the marvelous demonstrations we are getting from 
the piano wizards of today. 
nee 
I hear the singing of a Lyre; 
Can you hear it, too? 
It says you are my life’s desire. 
I hear the singing of a Lyre, 
Singing, “I will never tire 
Loving, loving you.” 
| hear the singing of a Liar, 
Can you hear it, too? 
od 
“When Dr. William C. Carl plays on the organ,” 
comments an exchange, “the instrument seems to be 
a thing of heart and nerves.” A vital organ, as it 
were. 


—Smart Set. 


eee 
An uncritical French critic, B. Jouvin, wrote many 
years ago: “La musique, c’est la féte de la mémoire.”’ 
nme 


Ernest Hutcheson’s current recital reminds us of 
a cheery visit he made to our office, when he told us 
how busy his lesson-giving keeps him. We asked 
whether he believes in the old European pedagogical 
method of throwing music books at the heads of 
stupid or slow learning pupils. “Not unless a vol- 
ume of Gotterdammerung be handy,” replied Mr. 
Hutcheson, 


neme”e 
There are unpopular songs, too. 
Rene 


Miguel Fleta, the tenor—just before his departure 
from New York last week—assayed the American 
girl into her ingredients. The recipe is: 

A dash of French chic. 
drop of Italian blood. 
modicum of Russian imperiousness. 
portion of German thrift. 
seasoning of English reserve. 
bit of Semitic languor. 
sprinkling of Spanish tact. 

* 

An out of town music club at one of its recent 
meetings discussed “The Future of Opera in the 
United States.” What is its future? The deduc- 
tions, or rather prophecies, of the learned speakers, 
are not available for publication, but they ought to 
be. It is not right to withhold from our palpitant 
public so valuable a secret as the future of opera. 

nme 
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We were preparing a grand jubilee celebration of 
the forthcoming 1,050th weekiy appearance of 
“Variations” in this paper, but here comes a severe 
setback to our festive mood, in the shape of a post- 
card just received from uptown. The sender de- 
clares: “Your ‘Variations’ are not in it with those 
of New York’s weather prophet. Snow, sleet, fog, 
rain, sunshine, bitter cold, and spring warmth all 
within one day last week. Beat it if you can.” 


“What is so rare as a day in June?” 
A work by Schénberg that has a tune. 
Leonarp LIEBLING 
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MUSIC—AND SPORTS 

Why one has to look in the Sports Section of some 
of the Sunday papers for current musical news and 
criticisms of the Saturday concerts is one of the 
things that we do not know, unless it is that music 
is considered to be a sport. In some ways it is a 
pity that music is not considered to be a sport with 
rules of sport. This applies, ceriainly, to the nation- 
alism of music. If the same rules were applied to it 
as are applied to sports, it would inspire a feeling of 
healthy rivalry and—no less important—would per- 
mit much freer discussion without danger of stepping 
on anybody's toes or injuring anybody's feelings. 

This thought is suggested by the fact that Mrs. 
Molla Bjurstedt Mallory is not to be permitted to 
represent the United States in the tennis competi- 
tions of the Olympic Games at Paris next July be- 
cause she was born in Norway. In other words, 
the rules of the Olympic Games take account of 
birth as well as environment, and assume, so it seems, 
fairness requires consideration o1 nationality. 

In music we constantly see exactly the opposite 
point of view. Naturalized Americans wish to enter 
into competition with native Americans, and native 
\mericans, many of them, want to consider natural- 
ized Americans in the same class as born Americans, 
because, as one of them naively said, “if we didn’t, 
we wouldn’t have any musicians.” 

But there were a lot of American sport enthusiasts 
who were in no way elated when Mrs, Mallory won 
from a French woman several years ago, or down- 
cast when, later, she lost to this same player, They 
felt that the competition was between Norway and 
France, and America was out of it. 

This seems to us quite proper, and it would seem 
also t7 apply with equal force to musical competi- 
tions—we do not mean prize competitions but the 
world competition to make the pest music. When- 
ever we hear of a native of some European country 
heing exploited as an American, we wonder what his 
compatriots think about it. What would we think 
about it if an American composer were to reside in 
some European country, were to win a great success 
with his work, and were then to be claimed by the 
country of his residence? 

As a matter of fact, no one is ever deceived by 
these things. Conrad, although he lives in England 
and writes English, is held to be a Polish genius, 
and England takes no credit for him or his art ex- 
cept that of influence and language. Cesar Franck is 
always known as a Belgian in spite of his French 
naturalization and long residence in that country. 
And we Americans are taking a little credit for the 
partial Americanism of Arthur Bliss, who was born 
in England of an English mother and an American 
father, his father’s family having been for genera- 
tions residents of New England. 

The commingling of races is very pleasant, but the 
denial of race is, to say the least of it, unscientific. 
\f we are ever to know what is American in music, 
and why, we must draw the lines closely and recog- 
nize American birth as of importance, and also, per- 
haps, to some extent, American parentage. It must 
be evident to every reader that music made by the 
scion of a family that has lived in America for many 
generations is more likely to express Americanism 
\ whatever that is) than the music of a newcomer, 

And the very fact that we do not know—and have 
no idea-—what, musically speaking, Americanism is, 
lends importance to this consideration. By setting 
together all of the art output of all of the Americans 
of o'd stock, we might, in time, get to recognize some 
element so distinctive that we would feel justified in 
calling it American. It is worth trying, and until 
we do it our opinion of musical Americanism must 
be pure guesswork, 

eee wHewee 
MEXICANS, MUSIC AND REVOLUTIONS 


At a time when the world pictured the Mexican 
populace as barricading their streets and houses 
against the opposing forces of revolution, several 
thousand people listened, on a recent Sunday, to 
Beethoven's ninth symphony rendered by an orches- 
tra of 100 pieces, under the direction of Julian Car- 
rillo, in the patio of the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion Building in Mexico City, The Oda a la Alegria 
(Ode to Joy) was intoned by a chorus of 500 voices, 
under the leadership of Eduardo Diaz, and the solo 
parts were taken by Elvira Gonzalez Pefia, soprano; 
Clementina Gonzales de Cosio, contralto; Adalberto 
Lépez Gontis, tenor, and Angel R. Esquivel, bari- 
tone, The choral forces were recruited from sev- 
eral divisions of the Escuela Nacional de Musica in 
Mexico City, 

The concert, which began at eleven o'clock on Sun- 
day morning, commemorated the centenary of the 
composer, The same program had two new works, 
hoth directed by their respective composers, the Alle- 
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gro Sinfonico of Juan Leon Mariscal, and the Sin- 
fonia de la Patria of Carlos Chavez Ramirez. 

It appears, then, that music cares nothing for revo- 
lution. Or, to put it more correctly perhaps, the 
Mexican people do not seem to be disturbed artistic- 
ally when they revolt politically. With them revo- 
lutions have come to be a habit. 

omcenteanigt contol 


DEDICATED TO THE KEYBOARD KLAN 

Clarence Lucas, the London argus, arbiter, and 
annotator of the Musica Courter, drops the fol- 
lowing wayward fancy from his pen: 

“Once upon a time a violinist sat dozing over his 
wine after dinner in a restaurant far, far away 
from spiritless New York. And as his head sank 
lower and lower into his collar, and his snores got 
deeper and deeper, he -had a fearful dream. He 
thought he was engaged by a great violin manu- 
facturer to travel across the continent from Maine 
to California, with an incursion into Canada, play- 
ing exclusively the violins manufactured by him. 
The violinist was expected to write a glowing 
testimonial to the effect that ‘ever since I first laid 
my fingers on, the Xantippe violin I have found all 
other violins unsatisfactory. There is a quality in 
the Xantippe tone which is heard in no other, and 
the scale and mechanism of the Xantippe violin not 
only allow the artist to express his most intimate 
feelings, but stimulate him to achievements hitherto 
impossible.’ 

“On the concert platform the violinist had to play 
on an instrument decorated with the maker’s name 
in letters so large that everybody in the hall could 
see the name and be constantly reminded that the 
tone and effects produced by the artist were made 
on a Xantippe violin. 

“It was also in the contract that the Xantippe 
violin was not to be tuned in public, as the manu- 
facturer did not wish the audience to know that his 
violin could be put out of tune by use. 

“As the horror of these things grew on him he 
called aloud for help in his misery. When the waiter 
and the bartender rushed to pick him up and un- 
fasten his collar he feebly gasped: ‘Soda water— 
quick! I dreamed I was a pianist !’” 

csceeniweilfopeesieae 
THE WATCHMAN STIRRED 

In the old Steinway building on Fourteenth street 
there is a night watchman who has been there a 
great many years and who has seen and heard a 
great many of the artists that have frequented the 
home of Steinway & Sons from the time that Stein- 
way Hall was New York’s popular recital auditorium 
right up to the present. His name is A. Bunte. 

In all these years Mr. Bunte has been satisfied to 
be a night watchman, and a good one at that. It was 
not until Wanda Landowska, the harpsichordist, had 
charmed his ears several times with evening practise 
on her harpsichord, when all the building was still 
and she could be undisturbed, that Mr, Bunte discov- 
ered within himself the soul of a poet. As Mme. 
Landowska practised Mr, Bunte mused, with a gleam 
in his eye and a pen in his hand. And here is what 
happened : 

One evening I hear a knock on the door. 

It was so y I never seen before. 

Madam Landowska with her harpischord. 

Of this instrument the Madam is very proud, 

Because it is wonderful and the latest out. 

The Madam herself is full of art: 

And she certainly knows how to play her part. 

With her energie and all her might, 

She studies late into the night. 

Please do not forget her worthy address— 

As we all hope and wish her the best success. 
—A. Bunte. 

The original, in longhand, and signed by the 
author, was formally presented to the inspirator of 
his hitherto unsuspected talent. 

ences eapiasiie 


WHY ARE CRITICS? 

Always it is amusing to see music critics writing 
articles defending music criticism. The burden of 
their argument is to the effect that it is not necessary 
for music criticism to be infallible. 

As a matter of fact, a moment’s reflection shows 
that music criticism is totally superfluous, for it 
never has made or unmade any musician of real 
merit. It has, however, frequently retarded such a 
musician on his road to. success. If all the music 
critics in the world were to be banished at one fell 
swoop, music would not be harmed in the slightest 
degree and even might be helped. Musical persons 
would continue to go to concerts afd opera and form 
their own judgments as they do to a great extent 
at the present time. 

Most American music critics, because they move 
in a very narrow circle of interests, exaggerate the 
importance of themselves and their writings. They 
never should f that in this country the average 
citizen reads only one morning and one evening 
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ver, and therefore each critic appeals only to the 
pete of his own journal and specifically to those 
of such readers who are interested in music. 

The Musicat Courter estimated some years ago, 
after careful examination of the attendance figures 
at concerts, that one-tenth of one per cent. of the. 
population of any large city goes to. concerts and is 
interested in serious music. It follows, therefore, 
that if a daily paper had a circulation of. 300,000. 
(which is very unusual), the persons who read the | 
music criticisms in such a paper would number exact- 
ly 300. i 

The Musica Courter has more readers each 
week than all the music departments of the Ameri- 
can daily newspapers combined have during the entire 


year. 
ee eed 


MAYOR CALLS MUSIC 
CENTER MEETING 


Acting Mayor Hulbert called a public meeting at 
the City Hall for January 22, at 10 a. m., which took 
place before the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, for the purpose of deciding on the question of , 
the site, and a further investigation of the Music 
and Art Center for the City of New York, as recom- 
mended by the Hon. Joseph Haag, assistant to the’ 


’ Mayor, and by the Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, City | 


Chamberlain. 
' At the present time there is no opposition to the) 
erection of the Music and Art Center itself, but some 
protest has been made against placing it on a site; 
in Central Park, at Fifty-ninth street and Seventh 
avenue, as had been suggested and recommended by! 
the Mayor’s Committee. / 

The scheduled speakers at the meeting included: 
Victor Herbert, George M,. Cohan, Leonard Lieb-'; 
ling, Dr. George H. Gartlan (director of music of; 
the Board of Education), E. F. Albee, Mr. Barry 
(vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance , 
Company), Patrick Ryan (of R. H. Macy & Co. ),) 
E. Mackay (of the National Biscuit Company), 
W. P. Larkin (of Collier’s Weekly), Walter Lynch’’ 
(chairman, New York Chapter Knights of Colum-' 
bus), T.:W. Henninger (president United Singers, 
State of New York), Henry Chesterfield ( asta 
National Vaudeville Artists of America), Ernest Tj , 
Carter, Hon. Franklin Taylor, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Hon, Victor J. Dowling (Justice Appellate Division 
Supreme Court), Dr. Howard Duffield, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Dr. Christian Reisner, Henry W. 
Taft, Dr. Felix Adler, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Joseph P. Day, Felix Warburg, David Belasco, Mrs. 
Charles L. Tiffany, Mrs. John W. Alexander, Augus- | 
tus Thomas, Harry W. Watrous, R. A. C, Smith, 
Herman A. Metz, Clarence Mackay, Charles M.') 
Schwab, Arthur S. Somers (president of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce), Dr, Edward Robinson , 
(of the Metropolitan Museum of Art), Prof. Henry , 
F, Osborn (of Columbia University), Otto H. Kahn’ 
William J. Pedrick (secretary Fifth Avenue Asso-+'! 
ciation), Ernest L. Sealy (American Guild of Or- 
ganists), Dr. T. Noble (National Association of Or- 
ganists), John C. Freund, Franklin Robinson (of the 
American Orchestral Society), and Alfred L. Smith 
(of the Chamber of Commerce of Music Industries). 

sinineneliiaaoee 
THE MIRACLE MUSIC 

We now have with us the long heralded and much), 
trumpeted spectacle, The Miracle. Max Reinhardt | 
eet it on at the Century Theater at the behest of! 

orris Gest, indefatigable importer of European! 
novelties. It is immense, impressive, effective, and 
since the whole of its nearly three hours is prac- 
tically pantomime, music plays a big part in it. The, 
original score is by the late Engelbert Humperdinck 
There is a great deal of fine music in it, written i 
his usual facile, melodic style—which, however’ |) 
never descends to the banal—and orchestrated with 
the masterhand that created the beauties of Haen 
and Gretel. Morris Gest has spared no expense to}+ 
present the music in the best style. There is an? 
orchestra of at least fifty, a specially constructed), 
organ, and a finely trained chorus of. mixed voic 
The performance is an impressive demonstration 
the value of music as an aid to spectacular dramatic, 
pantomime. Without music, The Miracle would be’ 
unthinkable; with it, it is a truly inspiring thing 
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to see. 


nat easier pings 
AN INNOVATION We 


It has come finally. Elly Ney, instead of putting — 
her Beethoven ‘sonata first on her piano recital pro-’” 
gram (January 9) placed it last. The innovation is a’ 
splendid one, as it gives the critics a chance to escape 
the sonata altogether, and it enables the rest of the 
audience to hear early what they really go to piano. 
recitals for. Let other keyboard artists follow Mme. ‘ 


Ney’s good example. 
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EDUCATION—DO WE WANT IT? 

Frankly and honestly it is greatly to be doubted, 
We hear on all sides that Americans want to know, 
‘want to become cultured, want to learn about things. 
But a candid and unbiased survey of the situation 
leaves the impression that what Americans really 
want is only the thrill of newness, the thrill of en- 
joyment given by a great artist, the thrill of old, 
familiar things. . 

This is brought strikingly home to us at the mo- 
ment of this writing by the announcement that the 
Wagnerian Opera Company has gone into the hands 
of a receiver—a temporary expedient which may save 
the company, or which may, before these lines reach 
the press, prove to be the beginning of the end of 
the career of this excellent. organization. 

That matter will be dealt with in another place, 
and with the details of it we are not at the present 
moment concerned, What does concern us is the 
moral of it. A bald and unvarnished statement of 
the fact is just this; here is an opportunity for stu- 
dents and for all those people—club women and 
others—who claim to want education, to hear the 
operas of the greatest by far of all opera writers, 
Richard Wagner, the man whom Shaw and Mencken 
and others have called the greatest genius the world 
has ever known—and the opportunity is embraced by 
so few that the company, in spite of almost penurious 
economy, is unable to meet its current expenses. 

The statement has been clearly made by those in 
charge of the finances of this organization that, with 
full houses, the organization could have continued. 
But the houses have not been full. And, further- 
more, the great majority of such audiences as have 
patronized the Wagner performances have been Ger- 
mans—at least one has heard German spoken on all 
sides, 

Yet there are thousands upon thousands of stu- 
dents of music in New York. And with very few 
exceptions these students could very well afford to 
attend some if not all of these performances. Why 
have they not done so? Why have the innumerable 
visitors to New York not attended these perform- 
ances? In their home towns these visitors attend 
Wagner lectures and sigh for an opportunity to hear 
the operas. But when the opportunity offers they are 
among the not present. Why? What is the matter 
with us Americans? Foreigners say we are the 
most insincere, harum-scarum, topsy-turvy, careless, 
impulsive people in the world; that our motto ought 
to be “try anything once, stick to nothing (except 
making money), enthuse over anything that costs 
neither effort nor time, etc., etc,” 

Is that estimate fact? Are we really so shallow? 
Are we really only willing to go to hear Wagner 
operas when they are given with great pomp and 
circumstance, with great stars, with a great display 
of dresses and the attending snobbery? That is a 
question we will not attempt to answer—and certain- 
ly we do not care to formulate an answer to it on the 
evidence of this single circumstance of the non- 
support of the Wagnerians, which, for us, means the 
non-support of Wagner. ‘ 

But there is another side to’ it—what are our 
music teachers doing about it? We recall, on our 
arrival in Germany for music study, being told by the 
professors at the conservatory that a part of our 
duty would be to attend opera performances and con- 
certs, both orchestra and chamber music. We were 
never once advised to hear a solo artist, but the other 
advice amounted to a command, and we were re- 
peatedly checked up as to whether we had attended 
such-and-such a performance. We were also made 
to study the scores of the music to be given. 

The result, as we well remember, was a gallery 
and standing room and some of the cheaper seats well 
filled with students, many of them with their scores, 
and the result, too, was many a bitter controversy 
in and about the school, and in neighboring cafes, 
as to the relative merit, not of this or that artist, but 
of this or that opera or symphony or chamber music 
composition. Brahms, Wagner, Strauss and many 
others were bitterly fought over. 

How much of that sort of “atmosphere” do we 
have in America? in New York? And how much do 
teachers do to encourage it? How much effort have 
our best teachers made to persuade their pupils to be- 
come acquainted with the Wagner masterpieces dur- 
ing this necessarily fleeting opportunity? And how 
much desire is there on the part of the students 
themselves to know these things? 

A prominent and highly gifted and learned British 
composer told us recently that the most amazing 
thing about America as he had observed it during his 
year in this country was the fact that the only thing 
any musicians or music lovers or music students 
seemed to take any permanent interest in here was 
stellar fame. In other words, our star system has 
overwhelmed us and we think of nothing else. In 
England, says this composer, if a new work is given 
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everybody knows it, everybody discusses it, and, if 
it has any merit at all, organizations all over Eng- 
land will try to get it and give it if their resources 
warrant. Here, he adds, there is no such interest. 
The fact that one orchestra gives a work is almost 
a ban on other orchestras giving the same work, and 
only on rare occasions do either students or music 
lovers turn out in force to hear such a composition. 

But let there be a new and well advertised star 
or virtuoso, singer, pianist, violinist or conductor, 
and the whole population will strive to get into the 
hall, and the whole country will try to get the oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. -In other words, we do not want 
to be educated, nor do we, musically speaking, take 
any interest in advancement or even in a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the masterpieces of the past un- 
less those masterpieces are performed by great stars 
or conducted by star conductors. It is not the work 
itself we care about but the glamour which attaches 
to its production. And, to go back a step further, 
it is not so much that glamour and the greatness of 
the art that attracts us, but the frantic wish we all 
have to be in the swim, not to be left out of anything, 
which would seem to us an evidence of personal, fail- 
ure, evén though to be present might bore us to 
extinction. x 

Most readers, if they will give the matter a few 
minutes’ careful thought, will agree that this is really 
a good bit of our psychology. “Go where the crowds 
go” is one of the first of American principles, and 
one of the elements of American nature that all ad- 
vertising men use to bring success to their customers. 

It is nothing to be proud of, and it bodes ill for 
the progress of anything like real culture in the 
immediate future. Nobody in this world ever ac- 
quires any good thing without first wanting it. The 
dream always precedes the fact. And we will never 
get musical culture unless we desire it. 

But is the neglect of the Wagner performances 
an evidence that we do not, as a whole, desire cul- 
ture, i. ¢., knowledge of the greatest things of art? 
Is it evidence that we do not genuinely and honestly 
want education ? 

Well, we leave that to our readers to decide. Per- 
haps some of them can allege certain extenuating cir- 
cumstances, Perhaps some of them will say that it is 
more important for students to stick to their pianos, 
or their violins, or their vocal exercises, than to 
strive to attain-to- a comprehension of Wagnerian 
magnificences. 

But, anyhow, however that may be, it is a pity we 
could not arouse at least in the minds of students 
the feeling that to attend Wagner performances is 
“the thing to do.” If we could get that spirit in the 
air (and we believe the teachers of New York could 
do it in a moment if they would) we would cer- 
tainly benefit the Wagnerian Company. Yes. Un- 
doubtedly! But just think how much more we would 
benefit the people of America, the students of Amer- 
ica, and the advance of American culture. 


3° eee 


BREAKING DOWN 

‘This, from the Musical News and Herald, Lon- 
don : ‘We have had Casals breaking down in Queen's 
Hall (diagnosis, cramp in the left forearm) ; Selma 
Kurz breaking down in Queen’s Hall (diagnosis not 
announced); Katherine Arkandy breaking down at 
the Aeolian Hall (diagnosis, a fainting fit); Mark 
Hambourg broke down and had to be carried on 
board the liner that took him to America (diagnosis, 
cramp in the legs from too much pedalling). All 
of this happened during the last three weeks and 
resulted in numerous press notices. The epidemic 
is serious because there is a menace of its spreading 
not only in London but also in the Provinces. At 
least three artists, a singer, a pianist and a violinist, 
have declared their intention of “breaking down” 
at Provincial concerts this week, a fit and cramp 
being the cause of a fifteen-minutes’ interval. How 
many others have decided to follow suit, unknown 
even to their friends, is difficult to foretell. But it 
is rumored that an accompanist, who wants his name 
to appear in the press, has made up his mind to stop 
in the middle of a song and declare that he does not 
agree with the interpretation of the soloist. Also 
that a newspaper editor says that artists’ breakdowns 
are no longer worth reporting—which is the best 
thing he could say.” 


A FOOLISH PRACTISE 


. The practise on the part of audiences, of rising 
when certain artists appear on the platform, seems 
to be growing into a ptactise. It is a foolish demon- 
stration, and to many persons a most annoying one. 
A’ few enthusiasts usually start the procedure, some 
more of the auditors follow sheepishly and some- 
what reluctantly, so as not to appear impolite, and 
the rest get to their feet because they see the others 
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do so, and probably do not even know what it is all 
about. The majority of hearers no doubt feel, after 
they are comfortably settled, that they have paid to 
sit down and not to stand up. 


CORRECTIONS 

We are always glad to receive a letter of intelligent 
criticism like the following: 

In the issue of December 20, in a tribute to Antonio 
Scotti, the statement is made that “there is ne record of one 
who has remained-a quarter of a century uninterruptedly 
with the same organization.’ Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza has 
made a similar statement, | understand. This is true in 
America, of course. In Europe I ‘call to mind at least a 
dozen singers who sang twenty-five years with the same 
company for consecutive seasons, and all of first rank. 
One instance of thirty-four years comes to mind even 
Scotti will not equal that, of course. 

The interview with Madame D’Alvarez in November 15 
issue states that she remarked, “You know I have never 
sung in France.” It is a well known fact that she made 
her debut in opera at Rouen. 

Someone asks for information in the November 8 issue 
as to John McCormack’s appearances in opera at the Metro 
politan. There was no season of operatic performances 
under Oscar Hammerstein in 1910-11 at the Manhattan, yet 
Information Bureau so states. At least once in 1910-11 
and two seasons (I have not my Metropolitan Opera 
House record with me just now), if I mistake not, he ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan, along about 1917 and 1918, in 
Tosca, with Farrar, etc. In the same department, in the 
November 1 issue, the reader is given to understand that 
there is no book in musical literature with illustrations of 
opera houses and that no figures exist as to the exact size 
ot the world’s leading opera houses, both of these state 
ments being contrary to fact. 

I have been a subscriber to the Musicat Courter for 
many years and have a great interest in the magazine, or 
| should not have written you at this time. Those who 
simply “read and remember” would know the facts in the 
instances mentioned, but of course very few have done the 
research necessary to be able to state accurately. 

Knowing you will accept this letter in the same spirit 
in which it was written, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) (Prof.) D. H. Sirvivs, Jr 

P. S.—One more point in question; October 4 issue, 
about Emma and Mignon Nevada. Emma Nevada has 
sung in opera within twenty-five years | feel safe in stating 
We may not claim Mignon as an American perhaps, but 
when she “came out” in opera, at which debut Adelina 
Patti and others of fame went to Rome (I believe) to be 
present. Mignon Nevada was one of the youngest singers 
in opera in Europe, for it was 1908 (if I mistake not). No 
one could be younger than Barrientos or Elvira De Hidalgo, 
who made debuts at fifteen or even less; presumably at 
least, if one “bunches” all nationalities. 

D. H. S., Jr 


As regards Scotti, Mr. Silvius is doubtless cor- 
rect in saying that there have been longer terms of 
service in one company than his. Without doubt, 
some of the artists of secondary roles in established 
companies like those of the German state or munici- 
pal opera houses have been more than a quarter of a 
century on the roster. But in making this state- 
ment about Mr. Scotti we—and Mr. Catti-Casazza 
also—had in mind only an artist of prominence who 
had never sung anything except first roles. If Mr. 
Silvius will name another one for us, we should be 
glad to publish his name. 

As regards Mme. D’Alvarez, she must have for- 
gotten that debut at Rouen, for it was she and none 
other who informed the Musica Courier writer 
that she never had sung in France, 

Mr. Hammerstein, it is quite true, did not give 
a season at the Manhattan in 1910-11. That, how- 
ever, was an obvious misprint, as the context showed 
1909-10 was his last season. Mr. Silvius is right 
about Mr. McCormack’s appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, although he has never been 
a regular member of the company, singing very occa- 
sionally as guest. We recall a Christmas matinee 
performance when he sang Rodolfo in Boheme to 
May Peterson’s Mimi, possibly in 1917 or 1918, as 
Mr. Silvius thinks, 

We are sorry. he does not give us the name of the 
book which he says has illustrations of the world’s 
leading opera houses and also that he did not tell us 
where the figures as to their comparative sizes are 
collected, They doubtless are to be had by looking 
up 4 lot of different reference works, but we should 
appreciate the name of any one book which con- 
tains them. We employed the words “book in musi- 
cal literature,” since there may be an architectural 
work with more or less of this information. 

According to the records available, Emma Nevada 
has not sung in this country since 1889, thirty-four 
years ago. Mr, Silvius is correct in saying that she 
sang in Europe after that, but none of the books 
give the exact date of her retirement from the stage. 
If Mignon Nevada made her debut in 1908, she was 
probably twenty-one years old at the time. Although 
she is listed in Who’s Who in Music, the date of 
her birth and of her debut are carefully omitted, 
Mamma was born in 1862—according to the book— 
and made her debut when eighteen years of age, 1880. 
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American Optimists Hold Thirty-third Concert 


On Tuesday evening, January 15, the American Music 
Optimists held their thirty-third concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, under the direction of Andreas De Segurola, acting 
president, The ballroom was crowded and those who jour- 
neyed forth to hear the program were well rewarded, for it 
proved to be a very enjoyable one. Each of the young 
soloists revealed a talent of more than the ordinary run— 
which is not always the case in concerts of this kind. The 
am of the American Music Optimists, of which Mana- 
Zucea is the founder and president, is to help American 
artists and composers, and one of the best means is to give 
them a hearing under proper auspices. With the field as 
crowded as it is, it takes some discretion and good judg- 
ment to pick the judicious from the “also ran” type, but the 
judges in question showed a happy choice of these artists, 
for artists they were. Margaret Harilton, a charming 
young pianist, who opened the program with Carpenter's 
American polonaise, the MacDowell concert etude and three 
of her own compositions, clever little sketches (Hop o’ My 
Thumb, Fragment and Waltz in F), should have a success- 
ful career. She is well on the road to it now. She plays 
exceedingly well and was warmly received. Encores were 
in order 

The neame Marie Rothman, who possesses a soprano. 
voice of pretty quality, which she uses for the most part 
with much taste ,in the following songs: Robin, Robin, Sing 
Me a Song (Spross), Mana-Zucca’'s Sleep, My Darling, and 
Song of the Open (La Forge). As an encore she gave 
Mana-Zucca’s Dan Cupid, which had much success with the 
audience. She increased the favorable impression later in 
three more songs by Harriet Ware, Deems Taylor and 
Curran 

Maximilian Rose, violinist, who is no stranger to New 
York music lovers, first played a group of three pieces by 
Israel Joseph, In these he displayed a fine technic, com- 
mendable sense of rhythm, agreeable tone, and a musician- 
ship that added to the pleasure of his playing. Two num- 
bers by Cecii Burleigh, Mana-Zucca's Budjely, and Victor 
Kolar’s Humoresque comprised his second group, t 

Extremely gifted is lrene Wilder, contralto. She is a 
beautiful woman to begin with, and has a charm of manner 
and poise on the stage that is very agreeable. Her voice is 
a real contralto of velvety quality and wide range, which 
she employs with skill. Her production is good and she 
sings with no apparent effort. She has a polished style and 
conveys the various moods of the songs to her listeners in 
a very taking manner. Of her first group, Mana-Zucea’s 
new song, the Cry of the Woman, received the most ap- 
plause. It is a splendid composition and very grateful, and 
Mme. Wilder sang it beautifully. Rest (Polak) and When 
| Dream of You (Mr. Wilder) were also well received. 
Other contributions were Goin’ Home (Dvorak-Fisher), 
Romeo in Georgia (Scott), and You Are a Blackamoor 
( Mohroe-Schindler ) } 

About midway in the program the genial, yet always dis- 
tinguished, Andee de Segurola, with a few appropriate 
words, introduced the speaker of the evening, Herman A 
Heydt, whose address is so worthy of reproduction that it 
is given herewith in part: 

Were I asked my opinion, I would venture the statement that the 
interjection of an address during a concert is an undesirable and an 
unhappy interlude, Nobody on such an occasion wants to hear a 
speaker. It is the same as if the Congressional debate on the income 
tax were interspersed with selections from Beethoven or Brahms or 
Bach—although the music would be the more preferable, it would be 


of decidedly broad dissociation J 
Therefore, were there no specific message for me to impart, there 


would be no justification for this divergence from the scheduled de 
lightful program, But I have been requested to convey a message 
usic 


a message as to the scope, the ideals, the raison d'etre of the } 
Optimists 

To those of you who have been intimately associated with us, 
explanatory remarks are surplusage. Hence I direct myself to those 
who while appreciating our artists and enjoying our concerts are still 
unacquainted with the superb ideals which are the motivating influence 
to bring our activities into being, . 

American Music Optimists—There is a smile, there is a sunbeam, 
there is a promise and a supporting hope in that word optimist—the 
smile, the spnbeam, the radiance of promise and hope, all inherited 
from the charming, captivating and God-blessed founder Mana-Zucca. 
To know her is to know the true definition of the word, as no lexicon 
can portray, To know Mana-Aucca is to feel the warmth and cam- 
eraderie of a responsive heart. To know Mana-Zucca is to feel that 
the world is beautiful and that life is worth while. 

And so, when smiling in her downy cradle, the Goddess “Musica 
looked down and kissed her brow and appointed her the musical Joan 
of Are, to put on the shining armor of harmony and valiantly strive 
for the nfusical development of our own country, Mana-Zucca realized 
(and. truly so) that our national musical aspirations were throttled and 
gagged by the _ of foreign supremacy—that native talent languished 
supinely—-that from the negro strumming of the cotton-fields—which 
Dvorak recognized as his new world symphony, to the lofty flights of 
MacDowell and Hadley; lay the nucleus for a great national develop- 
ment, if but an opportunity smiled upon the unaided ones whose souk 
burned with the chestial fire. 

She recognized that the struggles of Beethoven, of Mozart, of Schu- 
bert, were cruel and unmitigated visitations of Fate and that their 
genius burst into flame and penetrated all hampering obstacles, with a 
glory which now brightens the world, but that such examples are the 
rare illumination of mountain peaks by the great sun of inspiration. 

But how about the struggling faithful in the valley or along the 
mountain side whose brow is never warnied by the sun of the mountain 
peaks? She recognized, as does all the world today, that music is the 

reat refining influence of human nature—an influence now so proudly 
disseminated from all the schools and forums of the land. From the 
fiddling of Davie Crockett to the wolves at his Kentucky cabin door, 
to the dulcet harmony of our great symphonic orchestras, that great 
message is being sent forth. 

Shakespeare, long before the real development of music in Eng- 
land, with his universal prescience, said in the Merchant of Venice: 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils,” 


And so, under the spell of these considerations, the American Music 
Optimists came into being seven years ago, a modest organization of 
which I was a compenens pert and which now has sprung into the 
robust adolescence of a 700-membership. : 

It has been the forum in which unknown artists were encouraged, 
where their compositions were brought forth to the delight of = 
sands, and where future reputations were strongly engrafted. It would 
serve no purpose to enumerate in detail the various instances of the 
society's wonderful aid, 

And now you have my message—a message perhaps too long in the 
telling—-which asks your gracious support for this great cause by 
active membership in our association and the enlistment of others, so 
that the scope of endeavor may broaden and broaden upon the sea of 
music like an ever expanding ripple, May all of you and your 
friends become individual strings to our ever-enlarging harp, so that 
in unison we may be component parts of the harmonious chords of 
meritorious endeavor, 

And in thus addressing you I feel I will awaken that responsive 
choos {or says Longfellow, “Music is the universal language of 
mankind, 


Shortly afterwards, the audience received another treat in 
the way of a speaker, Giuseppe de Luca, the Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, who was the guest of honor. Being a 
guest of honor is nothing new for Mr. de Luca, but upon 
this occasion he made his debut as a speaker before the 
Musical Optimists. As Mr, de Segurola said, “Every one 
knows that Mr. de Luca is a better singer than a speaker, 
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and he will prove it now.” And what Mr. de Luca did 
prove was that he rises to the occasion, whatever it may be, 
and made a unique little speech about the necessity of an 
opera company in every large city in America. In his tours 
from year to year, the baritone said that he had “noted the 
growth and appreciation in the musical organizations, and 
when such cities as New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, and other large centers have 
their own symphony orchestras, why can’t they have their 
own opera companies. There are certainly enough good 
artists to give performances of a high standard.” Mr. de 
Luca was given a cordial welcome—one that will give him 
courage for further public speaki And before ending 
this review, a word should go to Emil J. Polak for his 
very musicianly and sympathetic accompaniments at the 
piano during the program. ef 


Paul Gundlach’s Compositions Heard 


A musicale was given by Paul Gundlach on January 5 at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, when the program con- 
sisted entirely of his own compositions, interpreted by Astrid 
Fjelde, soprano; Laura Consaul Ross, contralto; Ruth G. 
Surls, violinist, and Frank L. Surls, cellist, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

The first group was a pastoral suite for the piano, con- 
sisting of Intrada (Near the Monastery), Pastorale (Morn- 
ing in the Country), Gondoliers (On the Lake), Scherzo 
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(Thunderstorm) and Marcia Festival (theme of the In- 
trada), These successfully portrayed in tone pictures the 
appropriate atmosphere of each. Miss Ross’ colorful con- 
tralto voice was effective in the interpretation of two groups 
of songs: Die Heiligen Drei Kénige, Gliickliche Fahrt, Bet- 
tlerlied, The Toll-Gate House and The Lake; she rendered 
these with admirable style and good expression. Three fan- 
tasies for violin, cello and piano were interpreted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Surls and Mr. Gundlach. June, October and 
December were set to verses by James Whitcomb Riley, 
Paul Gundlach and John B. Babb, respectively, and are ap- 
pealing expressions of the moods of each. Miss Fjelde sang 
The King, Lullaby, The Ballade of the Coming Rain, the 
Water Lily and A Spring Song, interpreting them effectively 
and with good taste. f the first group the Lullaby was 
particularly lovely, while the Ballade of the Coming Rain 
(words by James Whitcomb Riley), won smiles from the 
audience for its quaint humor. The Water Lily was one 
of the best songs, being individual in style and effectively 
worked out. A large audience (judging from its attentive 
interest and enthusiastic applrus.) enjoyed the entire 
program, 


Russian Trio in Third Musicale 


The third of-the series of musicales that the Russian 
Trio is piving this season was held at the attractive Green- 
wich Village studios of Winold Reiss, on Sunday afternoon, 
ney, 20. The trio, consisting of Eugene and Michel 

ernstein, pianist and violinist, and Lajos Shuk, cellist, con- 
tributed to the enjoyable program a splendid reading of 
the Dvorak Trio Dumky, while the Eccles sonata for ecllo 
and piaho (1670-1742) was played admirably by Messrs. 
Shuk and Bernstein. 

In between these groups were songs by George Morgan, 
baritone. Mr, Morgan revealed a Ene voice, of beautiful 
quality and ample power. Moreover, he sings with taste and 
intelligence, his German, French and English diction being 
most commendable. Strauss’ Zweignung and Massenet’s 
Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus, as well as Tally Ho, by Leoni 
(which was repeated), were the most favored. 

The fourth musicale will be at the home of Mrs, Simon 
Frankel on February 10. 


Jan Wolanek to Make Debut February 4 


_Jan Pawel Wolanek, a young Polish violinist, will make 
his New York debut appearance at Aeolian Hall on Monday 
evening, February 4. His debut was made in Vienna in 
1915, he having been a student at the Imperial and Royal 
Academy of Music there and later. at the Master School 
in the same academy. He particularly considers himself a 
pupil of Ottakar Sevcik and Franz Kneisel. 


Boris Hambourg Married 
Boris Hambourg, the well known cellist, was married in 
Toronto last month to Maria Bauchope, and the couple are 
to make their residence in that very musical and attractive 
Canadian city. 
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[SEE THAT— 


The Metropolitan will give Wagner’s Siegfried for the first 
time since the war on January 26. 

The Kansas City Conservatory of Music is having one of 
the most prosperous years in its history. 

Eighty-two scores were submitted by American composers 
for the Chicago North Shore Festival contest. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington are soon to shear 
Leo Sowerby’s ballade for two pianos and orchestra. 

Josephine Lucchese and Robert Ringling are winning suc- 
cess on tour in concert. 

There has been further discussion in regard to investiga- 
tion for a music and art center for New York, 

The Cleveland Institute of Music offers two new scholar- 








ships. 

Frederick W. Huber has been reappointed municipal director 
of music in Baltimore. 

Elinor Whittemore has returned from several months spent 
abroad in study and public work. : 
Atlantic City is to have a Famous Artists’ Series during 

March. 

A dinner will be given at the Astor on February 3 in honor 
of Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell. : 

The Haarlem Philharmonic’s annual breakfast and musicale 
was attended by over 1,000 members and guests. , 

The Institute of Musical Art celebrated its nineteenth anni- 
versary last week. 

The twenty-eighth Spartanburg Music Festival will be held 
the first week in May. 

Earle Laros will give his second piano recital in New York 
on Sunday evening, January 27. 

Vladimir Dubinsky offers free scholarships in piano, violin, 
voice, etc. 

The National Association of Organists has all bills paid and 
$560 in the treasury. 

Charlotte Lund and N. Val Peavey will broadcast Thais on 
Tuesday evening, January 29, from WEAF 

The Letz Quartet drew a crowded house for its concert at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on January 14. 

The Verdi Club netted $150 from its Bluebird Dance; the 
money will be used for comforts and flowers for mem- 
bers who are ill. 

Maria ivogun 1s back in America for a concert tour. 

Frieda Hempel will give her Jenny Lind Concert on Feb- 
ruary 12 for the benefit of the Rehearsal Club. 

Thomas Chalmers, barred from opera due to an operation 
on his throat, has taken up drama. 

Aaron Hirsch, thirteen years old, won the junior violin class 
prize in the New York Music Week Association contest. 

Vienna was enthusiastic over Zemlinsky’s opera, The Dwarf. 

Walter Damrosch was the luncheon guest of President and 
Mrs. Coolidge on January 15 at the White House. 

Harold Land sang for the Amsterdam Century Club on 
January 10. 

The American Music Optimists held their thirty-third con- 
cert at the Waldorf-Astoria on January 15. 

Miguel Fleta, the Spanish tenor, has had an unusually suc- 
cessful first season at the Metropolitan. 

William MacPhail, president of the MacPhail School in 
Minneapolis, was a visitor in New York last week. 
The Ann Arbor Festival takes place this year May 21-24, 

inclusive. 

Boris Hambourg was married in Toronto last month to 
Maria Bauchope. 

Frances Moskowitz is now located in a new studio at 1924 
Creston Avenue. 

Estelle Liebling endorses Mana-Zucca’s The Cry of the 
Woman, 

A unique tribute was paid to Galli-Curci in Chicago on New 
Year’s Eve. 

Roger S. Brown has been elected president of the New 
England Music Trade Association, 

The Zoellner Conservatory in Los Angeles has added a chil- 
dren’s department. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond is suffering from a nervous breakdown. 

Five orchestral concerts were given in Paris on a recent 
Sunday afternoon, 

Joseph Carl Breil has prepared the musical scores for the 
motion pictures, Abraham Lincoln and America. 

The National Association of Harpists will convene in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., May 4, 5 and 6, 

Anton Bock has a large collection of autographed letters 
which are to be auctioned off in New York, 

oe eens has given 107 recitals since Septem- 

r 24, 

Ernesto Halffter, an eighteen-year-old Spanish composer, has 
been hailed as a phenomenon. 

Johanna Gadski will sing in New York again soon. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra is giving some 
thirty-five concerts throughout Southern California. 
Celia Turrill, English mezzo soprano, has been engaged for 

Hinshaw’s Marriage of Figaro company. 

Solon Alberti has charge of William S. Brady’s ensemble 
repertory class. 

Reinald Werrenrath has been booked for thirty-three addi- 
tional engagements between January 1 and April 28. 

C. M. Tremaine and the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music have undertaken the fight to establish 
music in its rightful position in the school routine. 

Giulio Crimi has been engaged for some guest performances 
at several of the opera houses in Italy, 

Sousa and his Band are having a phenomenal tour. 

The Wagnerian Opera Menage & has not been able to re- 
sume performances in New York. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., won the “most useful citizen” prize offered 
in Los Angeles. 

Tullio Serafin, the Italian conductor, has been engaged for 
the Chicago Opera for next season. 

The American Orchestral Society is doing good work for 
young musicians. 

Music plays an important part in the new pantomime play, 
The Miracle. 

Galli-Curci is singing again at-the Metropolitan. 

Tito Schipa is winning unusual success in concert. 

E. Robert Schmitz began his third tour of this season with 
a recital in Chicago. 

Lynnwood Farnam is giving a series of organ recitals’ on 


Monday evenings at the. Church of the Holy. Com- 
munion, My. Denes 


—— 
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Twelfth Night Party Given in Washington 

The Twelfth Night Party given by Mr, and Mrs. John 
Hays Hammond in Washington, D. C., on January 6, 
marked a new note in the conventional life of the capital. 
The occasion was the birthday of Natalie Hammond, and 
the celebration included a dinner and concert. Following 
the dinner a splendidly arranged program of medieval music 
was rendered by Frank Sheridan, Elizabeth Sheridan and 
Esther Case. Frank Sheridan is a very gifted pianist who 
has played with success on both sides of the Atlantic.” Esther 
Case is the well-known lyric soprano who created an un- 
usually fine impression when she sang at the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm during the war. Elizabeth Sheridan possesses 
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IN COSTUME FOR THE TWELFTH NIGHT PARTY. 

(Left to right) Esther Case, Elizabeth Sheridan and Frank 

Sheridan, the three artists who furnished the program for 

the concert given in celebration of the birthday of Natalie 
Hammond, of Washington, D. C. 


a contralto voice of great beauty, and the singing of these 
two artists (both of whom are pupils of Mrs. Robinson- 
Duff) was acclaimed by those who attended the concert as 
ranking among the best singing heard in Washington in 
recent years. The simplicity of the old medieval music de- 
mands a control of breath and purity of emission which is 
impossible to achieve except one has a perfectly placed voice. 

A special feature of the occasion was the singing of a 
group of old Tuscan duets by Esther Case and Elizabeth 
Sheridan, the voices blending beautifully. 

The Washington Post, in commenting on the “party,” 
stated: “No less a personage than Mrs. William Howard 
Taft was most effusive in her appreciation of the music.” 

The concert and program was arranged by Mrs. Robinson- 
Duff, who was also the teacher of Mary Garden. 


Mme. Gadski to Sing in New York Soon 


Mme. Johanna Gadski, recently returned from Europe, 
will give a song recital at Town Hall on February 5, under 
the management of S. Hurok, Inc. Apropos, Mme. Gadski, 
had her connection with the Metropolitan Opera House not 
been severed in 1917, would have celebrated in 1920 the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of her connection with that institu- 
tion, for her first appearance there was in February, 1895, 
as Elsa in Lohengrin, 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Has Busy Season 


The Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, in fulfill- 
ment of the educational policy of its founder and sole 
guarantor, W. A. Clark, Jr., plays some thirty-five concerts 
in cities, other than its home, throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia and these engagements sometimes involve jumps that 
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are reminiscent of the one-night-stand theatrical companies. 
n January 3, for example, the orchestra played afternoon 
and night at ‘San Diego and the next afternoon played a 
symphony concert at Pasadena, one hundred and forty miles 
away. Another case in point is an evening concert at Santa 
Barbara on January 14 and an afternoon concert the next 
day at San Bernardino, one hundred and sixty miles distant, 
topped off with an evening concert at Riverside, some fifteen 
miles away from the scene of the afternoon engagement. 


Haarlem Philharmonic’s Annual Breakfast and 
Musicale 


Over 1,000 members and guests attended the annual 
breakfast and musicale of the Haarlem Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor president, on January 
17, at the Waldorf-Astoria. Preceding the breakfast, 
there was a reception by the president, Mrs. Raynor, assisted 
by officers and directors and members of the music com- 
mittee. Mrs. Trusten P. Edwards, chairman, was in 
charge of the affair, and was assisted by Mrs. Albert 
Behring, vice-chairman, and Mrs. Bert B. Clark, Mrs. 
Edwin Langerbach, Mrs. James H. Purdy, Mrs. Daniel A. 
Garber and Mrs. S. Robert Glassford. 

Among the honorary guests were Dr. and Mrs. A. Ed- 
win Keigwin; Mrs. Thomas Slack, president of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Charles A. Latham, 
president-general of the Daughters of the Revolution, and 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president of the Rubin- 
stein Club. 

The tables, with their decorations of daffodils and yellow 
candies, covered the grand ballroom floor and filled the boxes. 
The president, Mrs. Raynor, made a happy speech, remind- 
ing those present that this was the society's thirty- -third birth- 
day and that it had grown tremendously in size and im- 


portance. She suggested that, in these days of being “ 
the air,’ ‘it would be appropriate to say that all should * ieee 
in tune,” figuratively speaking, so- as to catch all worth 


while messages. At her suggestion all joined in singing 
Auld Lang Syne. The opening prayer was offered by Dr. 
Keigwin. Breakfast was served, during which music was 
furnished by an orchestra. 

At the conclusion of the breakfast the floor was quickly 
cleared of tables for the musicale to follow, the third of 
this season. Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, and Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, rendered an excellent program. Miss Vree- 
land opened the program with the aria, Pleurez, Pleurez, 
Mes Yeux, from Massenet’s Le Cid, which she delivered 
with admirable dramatic effect. In a second group she in- 
cluded When Celia Sings (Moir), the delightful Villanelle 
des petis Canards (Chabrier) and Chere Nuit (Bachelet), 
adding as an encore Sinding’s Sylvelein. Miss Vreeland’'s 
clear soprano tones, well produced, were heard with pleas- 
ure in these songs, which she interpreted with artistic feel- 
ing and refinement of style. Her enunciation is also a 
pleasure, and she is aided considerably by a very gracious 
stage presence. A later group contained Nightingale Lane 
(Barnett), A Memory (Ganz) and The Romaika (Park). 
Nightingale Lane proved so effective and charming that a 
repetition was granted. A Memory was sung with much 
feeling and there was vivid coloring | and a gay swing to 
The Romaika. 

Mr. Salvi makes of the harp an instrument of unlimited 
resources and the skill with which he handles it and the 
unusual and artistic effects he gains were evidenced in his 
first group: Impromptu (Schueker), The Fountain (De- 
bussy), and Spanish Dance (Tedeschi). The Fountain 
was exquisitely played; it was sparkling and joyous. Mr. 
Salvi’s technic is exceptional and his interpretations are 
sincere and pleasing. The Barcarolle from Tales of Hoff- 
man, as an encore, was delightful. Poenitz’ Norwegian 
Ballade was interesting, and a concluding group which be- 
gan with the Chopin Fantasie Impromptu, included two of 
Salvi’s own compositions: Italian Serenade and Scherzo, 
hoth of which were most cordially received. 





“Listening In” on Little Lad o’ Dreams 
The following letter to Almon Knowles speaks for itself : 


Dear Mr. Knowles: 

Have just been “listening in” on your beautiful songs. Your song 
Little Lad of Dreams brought tears to my eyes as I thought of my 
= ad went so far away from me last year, leaving me sad and 
onely, 

A song that touches the heart does much good in the world. 
like a kind wor 

Some twelve years ago when my boy was quite small he brought to 
me from the yard one day a tiny blue flower. Handing it to me he 
said: “You keep this, papa, and have it for your birthday.” I took it 
tenderly and faced it in my Cymbeline marking these words there at 
the time “with fairest flowers, whilst_ summer » and I live here, 
Fidele, I'll sweeten thy sad grave."’ It seems almost prophetic to me 
now as I plant es, tender flowers above his grave. How small his 
little act of love, Yet how big it has been in the heart of a father’s 
love. God has given you a beautiful voice and I believe you use it 
to honor Him, 


It is 


Very sincerely eure, 


(Signed) Grorce W. Cisney. 


December 19, 1923, 


More Endorsements of The Cry of the Woman 


Mana-Zucca’s new song, The Cry of the Woman, seems 
to be growing more popular daily. She is the recipient of 
numerous letters of endorsements. May Barron, soprano 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, writes: “Wherever | 
sing The Cry of the Woman it is most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It is a most grateful number for a singer. I shall 
hm. it again next week.” Another enthusiastic letter is 
from Florence Foster Jenkins, who writes: “I find your 
song, The Cry of the Woman, a most appealing song and a 
joy to sing. Of all your beautiful songs I like it best 
and my audiences always welcome it with warmest admira- 
tion.” 


Hinshaw Engages Celia Turrill 
William Wade Hinshaw announces that he has engaged 
for the Marriage of Figaro all-star company which is to do 
Mozart’s favorite opera in English next season, Celia Turrill, 
the young English mezzo-soprano, 
She was born in London, England. At the age of eleven 
she was graduated in piano at the Trinity College of Music, 
London; at fifteen years she began the study of singing in 


4i 


Dresden, Germany, from whence she soon returned to Lon- 
don to enter the Royal College of Music, from which she 
was graduated with hcnors. Her voice was so remarkable 
‘hat she was sent t» Berlin, where she studied singing under 





Hana prwo 


CELIA TURRILL 


the great Lilli Lehmann until the outbreak of the war in 
1914, when she returned to London and immediately entered 
the British Secret Service, her intimate knowledge of Ger 
man making her a very valuable aid to the British cause, 
and incidentally bringing her into many exciting and thrilling 
situations. At the close of the war she was engaged for 
two seasons in the Royal Opera at Covent Garden, where 
she played and sang many roles. In the summer, between 
seasons at Covent Garden, she sang in repertoire opera at 
the “Old Vic” theater in all the leading mezzo-contralto 
roles. After this she was engaged by an American manager 
to sing the role of Lucy Lockit in The Beggar's Opera, 
during which she toured both the United States and Canada, 
winning the favor of the public at every appearance. 

Miss Turrill has had the distinction of singing with some 
of the greatest British artists in command performances 
before the King and Queen, and at many great functions 
She comes to Mr. Hinshaw's Figaro company with a back- 
ground as fine as any young singer could ask; and she has 
already sung. her role of Cherubino in English at Covent 
Garden. 


Garrison Singing in the South 


Mabel Garrison will sing in Jacksonville, Fla., 
28 and will sing in Auburn, Ala., on February 1 


on January 











FABIAN’S: 


WITH 
CIVIC 
|) COMPANY 






ompany has an excellent little artist in 
Mary Fabian. She has a soprano voice of excellent quality 
and surprising volume, and she handles it with intelligence 
She was ideal as Gretel and she gave the part a touch that was 
delightfully naive-—Chicago Journal of Commerce 


The Chicago Opera ( 





| Mary Fabian, a very promising and intelligent’ young 
| American artist, was a very pleasing Gretel, winseme and 
| appealing.—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American 
Disclosed a well schooled voice and also knew how to act 

| Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News 
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January 24, 1924 


MADRID’S POLITICAL UPHEAVAL HAS ITS 
EFFECT UPON THE MUSICAL LIFE OF CITY 


Jobs No Longer Exist for the Favored Ones and Al | Must Work—Unfair Prices Threatened Empty Halls— 


Soft 


Sagarra Motion Picture House Originates New Plan—Death of Tomas Breton Lamented—Ernesto 
Halffter a Newcomer 


Madrid, December 13.—The musical season, as well as 
the winter season in general, begins rather late in Madrid, 
due partly to the heat of long drawn out summers and partly 
to the fact that statesmen, politicians, artists and beautiful 
women delay their return to Madrid until late in November. 
A startling change in the season's usual beginning, how- 
ever, took place exactly three months from the date of this 
letter, when with the effect of a sudden clap of thunder, 
citizens of Madrid awoke one morning to find themselves 
minus a municipal government and parliament and in their 
stead a military dictatorship which threatened to make the 
people eat their oft repeated words, “Oh, nothing will 
happen !” 

There were many of Madrid who refused to believe that 
the political upheaval would have any effect upon the city’s 
musical life, although I, for one, was not optimist enough 
to share their opinion, always believing that a forceful at- 
tack upon the government would, at the same time, react 
and cause a crisis'in theater and concert life. Sure enough, 
and with astonishing rapidity, a crisis swept down upon us 
which before long was known as the “Crisis of the Middle 
Classes.” How members of this class were financially able 
to spend all their evenings in cafés, theaters, concert halls 
and other places of amusement, remained a mystery. No 
transient was ever able to solve the secret; only to a native 
or permanent resident was a solution of the question pos- 
sible: the middle classes lived by reason of sinecures which, 
under the old Spanish regime, were easily procurable for 
any Spaniard of good family. A “young hopeful” would 
always find employment through the medium of some con- 
venient uncle or cousin already having a soft job, Among 
these fellows were some who condescended to appear at 
their offices an hour or so daily, while others never appeared 
at all. The alacrity, however, with which they punctually 
called for their salary at the beginning of a month was 
all the more conspicuous, Ina word, they were spending the 
taxpayers’ money for a life in cafés, dance halls, cabarets 
and the like, while they themselves paid nothing. 

This ideal existence came to an end with a ethine sud- 
denness : anyone employed by the Government not appearing 
regularly in their offices for a minimum of four hours’ 
work, was discharged. Suddenly faced with the danger of 
going hungry, unless they saved their money, the middle 
classes found it necessary to dampen considerably their 
craze for pleasure. 

Unrair Prices, 

Threatened then with empty halls, concert and theater 
managers had to meet the difficult question: “How can we 
draw a paying public?” The answer was to reduce consider- 
ably the scale of prices which would permit tapping the 
well of masses interested in culture who, in the past, were 
unable to partake of it. For instance the scale of prices in 
the Royal Opera, a national institution, were scandalous. 
Had the powers-that-be-shown the slightest good intentions, 
prices asked for the cheapest seats would easily have bought 
a fine orchestra or parquet chair, The high prices prevailed 
for every performance without exception and besides this 
the expense of conventional evening dress was an added 
burden 

Even concert tickets were so expensive that the majority 
of the audience had to be content with an overcrowded 
standing room, It is clear that in any country experiencing 
such economic conditions, lovers of art and music are al- 
ways among the hardest hit. Unfortunately Madrid did not 





TOMAS BRETON, 


dean of Spanish music, who died recently. 


possess a concert hall of such large dimensions: that all 
those wishing to attend concerts could” be accommodated 
with reasonably priced seats. Available movie houses were 
acoustically bad; theaters rarely dark were, when used for 
concerts, impossible stylistically ; and the Circus Price, re- 
modeled for concert use, while claiming excellent acoustic 
properties, had too small a seating capacity. 

It was, therefore, a brilliant idea of the directors of the 
new monumental _Sagarra motion picture house when they 
made provisions in the plans.so that the house, having a 


capacity of 4500, could at will be transformed into an ideal 
concert hall. The symphony orchestra conducted by Arbés 
was engaged for a series of popular Sunday morning con- 
certs. Prices for comfortable seats were moderate. These 
concerts, filled to the last seat by throngs of attentive listen- 
ers ever since their inception, have resulted not only in tre- 
mendous artistic achievements, but also in flattering financial 
successes as well. Arbos has given the people programs of 





ERNESTO HALFFTER, 


cightecn-year-old Spanish composer, hailed ag a phenomenon. 


sensible length instead of those customary three part 
nuisances lasting three or more hours. A tremendous suc- 
cess accompanied his first program devoted to works of 
Beethoven and Spanish composers. Particularly outstand- 
ing was the reception accorded the Jota from Dalores by 
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Tomas Bretén, a brilliant work of genuine Spanish origin, 
unfortunately still unpublished. 
Deatu or TomAs Breton. 


Only a few days later Madrid received the sad tidings 
of Bretén’s death. The loss of Tomas Bretén, nestor 
of Spanish tonal art, at the age of seventy- -three, was a 
hard blow to national Spanish music. Whereas Emanuel de 
Falla is influenced by the Russian, and most of the remain- 
ing Spanish composers by the modern French or German 
schools (Strauss and Mahler), Bretén remained true to 
his native art. Not only was he a great artist, but also like 
his colleague Felipe Pedrell, an inflexible, unbending char- 
acter. Spain makes it difficult for such men to remain true 
to their artistic ideas: they honor them—yes—but at the 
same time allow them to go hungry. To those acquainted 
_ with Bretén’s masterpiece, La Verbena de la Paloma, a 
“little Zarzuella of insignificant content but charmingly char- 
acteristic of Madrid folk life; to those knowing the dazzling 
instrumentation of his Jota, the name of Tomas Breton 
means much. Beyond the borders of this great peninsula, 
however, only little is known of him. 

A few days after his death, his latest work, Elegia y 
Afioranzas, was performed with great success by the Phil- 
harmoic Orchestra under Perez Casas as a memorial for the 
deceased master. This elegy, written after the death of 
Bretén’s wife, is a plaintive song of sorrow replete with 
deep emotion and sensitiveness of feeling and one which 
disclosses the noble character of Breton both as artist and 
man. 

A NEWCOMER. : 

Appearing on the same program with the old Spanish 
master was Ernesto Halffter, the youngest sprig in the 
realm of Spanish tonal art. Born in 1905 from a Spanish 
mother and a German father, this eighteen-year-old lad is 
already hailed to the skies by some of the press as the 
coming genius of Spanish music. How far these expecta- 
tions will be realized no judicious reviewer can say. He 
may make good, and again he may go thesway of numerous 
other Wunderkinder. Talent he has, of that there can be 
no doubt. But thorough schooling is still lacking, be- 
sides which is added the danger that so much praise may 
go to his head and cause him to imagine that he needs no 
further schooling. Perez Casas introduced two sketches 
by the youth, Paisaje muerto (Dead Landscape), and Song 
of the Lamplighter. The first, originally written for string 
quartet, but effectively orchestrated by Oscar Espla, though 
somewhat Debussyesque, is nevertheless typically Spanish; 
while the second, rather monotonous tonally and restricted 
to movement on few notes, resulted in a nasty scandal 
in some of the papers because someone claimed the work 
to be not Halffter’s but Espla’s. I view this dispute with 
indifference, but if the boy is to make good, he must be let 
alone with his work so that it can be impartially judged in 
the future. Dr. Epcar Istet.. 


Lamond Recital Brings Delight 


The following is culled from the Rochester Times-Union 
of January 15, 1924, and was written by A. J. Warner 

Lamond, the eminent pianist, whose series of lecture recitals at 
Kilbourn Hall under the auspices of the Eastman School of Music 
should be of incalculable artistic benefit to the students of the school 
and are a source of ineffable musical satisfaction and delight to those 
“laymen"’ who are wise enough and fortunate to be present, gave 
another notable performance yesterday afternoon before a profoundly 
interested and highly enthusiastic audience. His program included 
the Etudes Symphoniques by Schumann, two pieces by Glazounoff, an 
etude in E minor and a so-called miniature, and an excerpt from the 
Novelles Caprices d’apres Strauss by Carl Tausig. 

Preceding his playing of these compositions Mr 
part as follows: “Tausig, whom Liszt described as ‘the infallible, with 
his fingers of steel,’ was not only a virtuoso par excellence, but an 
accomplished musician, and a clever composer and arranger to boot. 
The fitst piece 6n today’s program, the Etudes Symphoniques by 
Schumann, of which Tausig was great exponent, was composed in 
1834 and appeared in print in 1837. Its appearance aroused general 
admiring astonishment—-and silence. And yet nowadays the Etudes 
Symphoniques belong to the great standard works for the piano and 
no pianistic repertory is complete without them. They stand on the 
same level as the Fantasie in C major, the Kreisleriana and the 
Carneval and are too well known to invite further comment. 

“Schumann had a great influence on some of the Russian com 
posers, notably Tschaikowsky. and Rubinstein-—-witness the Variations 
for piano, opus 19, by the former and certain parts of the D minor 
concerto by the latter. There is a certain affinity hetween Schumann's 
muse and the melancholy Slavonic temperament, and for that reason 
the two. pieces by Glazounoff, which I shall play after I am finished 
with Schumann, may not be unacceptable. 

“Alexander Constantinovitsch Glazounoff was born in Petrograd on 
August 10, 1865. He studied principally with Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
has lived all his life in Petrograd, where he is now director of the 
Conservatoire. Glazounoff’s development into a disciple of music, 
pure and simple, has been gradual. His early orchestral works show 
strong leanings toward the nationalistic Russian school as typified in 
the works of Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Balakireff and Cesar Cui, 
but little by little he has drawn himself away from the practice of 
dedicating his music to the expression of graphic or suggestive ideas, 
and he is now, more or less, the Russian exponent of what the Germans 
would call ‘absolute musik’ or pure music. 

“Glazounoff’s position as a composer stands midway between the 
Russian school of music, as we find it in Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
‘Occidental music’—that is, music with leanings toward Brahms and 
his imitators, Glazounoff, ‘if I might say it without being misunder 
stood, bears a certain resemblance to Elgar— witness Elgar’s Varia- 
tions for orchestra—-only Glazounoff has infinitely more charm and 
imagination than Elgar. He has a strong reverence for classic forms, 
and has heen called the ‘Mendelssohn of Russian music’ by some 
critics, He, like all prominent Russian composers, loves the, piano, 
and his piano works show masterly treatment of the instrument and 
his pnt characteristic mood of restrained melancholy. His har 
mony is distinctive and full of picturesque suggestions. 

“My personal impressions of him during my visits to Petrograd, 
which date before the war, were that of a man of the highest general 
culture with a phenomenal knowledge of orchestral scores, and, of 
course, of art in general. He is adored by his pupils and confreres, 
and the very fact of his sticking to his post as director of the Con 
servatoire in Petrograd all during the dreadful times of the revolu 
tion, show what a sterling, noble-hearted man he is. 

“Let us hope that Alexander Constantinovitsch Glazounoff will see 
Russia take its place among the great civilized nations of the world 
ape. and that he may long live to be, what he has always been, « 

ining light and a model artist for the forthcoming generations of 


Lamond spoke in 


Russian musicians! 

Mr. Lamond’s playing of the program, whose music he has described, 
proclaimed him once more a master pianist. He gave a performance 
of ounces clarity—both technically and intellectually—-and one of 
revealling beauty. Mr. Lamond is a great interpreter of Beethoven, 
as all the world knows; perhaps that is one reason why he is likewise 
so brilliant and illuminating an interpreter of the other classics in 
pianoforte literature. Mr. Lamond is one of those in whom the 
“grand manner” of piano playing still lives—and in whom the 
immortals among the composers find a proclamation of their work in 
which scholarship, truth and lovely sounds go hand in hand. 


Pilzer’s Second New York Recital 

At his second New York recital of the present season 
at Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 3, Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, violinist, will play the Nardini concerto in E 
minor, Sinding’s A major, and a group of short pieces by 
Ghopin-Auer, Grasse, Brahms-Hochstein, and his own 
Caprice, Valse. Wieniawski’s Faust Fantasie will close the 
program. 
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Vladimir Shavitch Wins New Tribute 


Vladimir Shavitch conducted the concert of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra_on.Wednesday. afternoon, January 





aed . 
» VLADIMIR SHAVITCH, 
the dynamic young conductor, whose concerts with the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra created tinusual enthusi 
asm. His conducting of the Beethoven fifth symphony made 
an especially deep impression upon both the press and public. 


9 the principal feature of which was the Beethoven fitth, 
its first performance by this orchestra. 

Harvey W. Southgate, music criti¢t of the Rochester Her 
ald and cortespondent of the Musicay Courter inthat city, 
wrote as follows of the performance : ‘ 

Mr.. Shavitch is a meticulous interpreter of Beethoven; he 
on. infinite care in details, at the same time in which he makes clear 
the larger outlines of the composer's intent. : 

Much of the beauty of the symphony Wis revealed in the perform 
ance yesterday. Mr; Shavitch had his musicians well in hand and 
attained a fine spun pidnissimo on occasion or a torrent of fury when 
needed: Especially good was the pizzicato passages for the strings, 
ustially a ragged spot in a performanon. of this work, 


Fiqué Directs National Opera Club Choral 


December 28 the National Opera Club Choral, under the 
direction of Carl Fiqué, was an important. feature of th 
affair given at*%the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The singers 
gave A Choral Christmas Fantasy, Old Bohemian Christ 
mas Carol, and, in response to loud applause, a chorus from 
Ernani. Unintentional was the omission of these important 
items in the report of this affair. 


Insists 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, January 24 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening Carnegie Hall 
Martie Roemact-Rosanoff, cello recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Friday, January 25 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, evening Carnegie Hall 
New York Trio, evening Nees Aeolian Hall 
Friday Morning Musicale.... . Biltmore 
Saturday, January 26 
Syesppeey Concert for Young ove le, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
ahif Dancers, evening... ; Carnegie Hall 
Children’s Symphony Concert, morning. Aeolian Hall 
Eraate Hutcheson, piano recital, afternoon -Aeolian Hall 


Sunday, January 27 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Earle Laros, piano recital, evening ; Aeolian Hall 
Society of Friends of Music, afternoon Town Hall 
Charles Boccia, song recital, evening Town Hall 


State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon Metropolitan Opera House 


Monday, January 28 


Children’s Symphony Concert, afternoon.. Aeolian Hall 
Evelione Taglione, piano recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Gitta Gradova, piano recital, afternoon Town Hall 
Marcel Salzinger, song recital, evening Town Hall 
Tuesday, January 29 
Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, evening Carnegie Hall 
Marya Freund, song recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Renato Flandino, song recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Peoples Chorus of New York, evening Town Hall 


of New York, 
Wednesday, January #0 


Philharmonic Society evening, Metropolitan Opera House 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening Carnegie Hall 
Bachaus, piano recital, evening Neolian Hall 
Dubinsky Studios Offers Scholarships 
The Vladimir Dubinsky Musical Art Studios are offer- 
ing a free scholarship to the most talented pupil in piano, 

violin, viola, cello and ensemble playing. 
Mr. Dubinsky, soloist at the first of a series of Sunday 
concerts, found a most enthusiastic and appreciative audi 


ence; he played encores, and the audience requested still 
more, but was refused. The second concert was of German 
music; the third will be of French music, in which the 
participants will consist of the faculty of the Dubinsky 
Musical Art Studios 


JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke. 
Studio: 157 rue du Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris. 








7 ROEMAET ROSANOFF 


CELLIST 

Available for Concerts, 
Management ARTHUR JUDSON 
New York City 


m=A> 


Recitals, et 
250 W. 57th Street 





GIUSEPPE ADAMI 


Mg!.: International Lyric Bureau, 1452 Broadway, New York 


Bookings Now Open 


Violinist 


Concert-Recitals 


Tel. 2836 Bryant 





Master 
VOICE 
Builder 
Coach 


THEODORE SCHROEDER 


Pierce Building 
Copley Square 
Boston 
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and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly 


TEACHERS OF ARTISTIC SINGING 


Season 1923-24 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 





MARSHALL RIGHTER 


SOPRANO 


235 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York City 





want CAMPANAR 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Coloratura 








1451 Broadway, New York City 








MARIE DE KYZER 


Soprano 








POPULAR SINGER FOR SPECIAL SUNDAY EVENING CHURCH SERVICES 


Engaged for Newark, N. J., January 15; Forest Hillis, L. 
Springfield, Mass., January 25. 


|., January 16; 

















New Studio, 10 West 47th St. 


A FEW SERIOUS MINDED PUPILS ACCEPTED 


Tel. Bryant 8181. New York 
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THE BEETHOVEN TRIO, 
of Chicago, a chamber music organization par excellence, 
which wins high praise wherever it appears. The trio 
(M. Jennette Loudon, piano; Philip Kaufman, violin, and 
Theodore Du Moulin, cello) will give ite annual chamber 
music series in Chicago at five a’clock on the Sunday after- 
noons, January 27, February 24 and March 30. Regarding 
the trio, Herman Devries, eminent critic of the Chicago 
Nvening American, said; “It is pleasant to repeat that the 
three artists achieve one of the most interesting and satisfy- 
ing ensembles in the city and that the quality of their work 
is of unchanged excellence,” and that the trio “plays with 
such wholekearted absorption in, and love for, their task that 
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NASHVILLE CHORAL SOCIETY 
AND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(ABOVE). 

The center group (from left to right) 
shows: Charles Zehnder, tenor; Mrs. 
E. R. Schumacher, soprano; I. Milton 
Cook (standing), conductor of the 
Choral Society; Mrs. Jean Shepherd, 
contralto; Mrs. Robert Caldwell, con- 
tralto, and Douglas Wright, basso. 
F. Arthur Henkel, conductor of the 
orchestra, is at the piano.( Wiles photo) 


COLIN O’MORE (LEFT), 
tenor, who is at present touring with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, sing- 
ing many principal roles, and scoring 
success at all of his appearances. 
Never has Mr. O’More been in finer 
vocal condition and his beautiful, rich 
voice has won for him. the praise of 

press and public alike. 





it ix always a pleasure to hear them.” It has a large follow- 
ing in the Windy City and has established a reputation as 
one of the finest organizations of its kind to be heard today 





ARMAND TOKATYAN (BELOW), 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, who scored 
a splendid success on Friday and 
Saturday evenings in the leading tenor 
role of Romeo and Juliet and also in 
Faust, being heard for the first time 
at the Metropolitan in each role, 
Following his appearance on Saturday 
night, Mr. Tokatyan left for Worcester, 
Mass., for a concert the neat day. 
He will sing at the Biltmore Morning 
Musicale on February 8. The tenor 
‘is now under the eaclusive manage- 
ment of R. EB. Johnston. 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM, 
at the console of the organ, 
Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York City. The 
beautiful candelabrum was a 
Christmas gift to him from 
the choir, (N. Lazarnick 

photo) 


HANALEI 


MIGUEL FLETA, 
the young Spanish tenor, with his wife and baby, sailed on the 8. S. Paris last week. 
Fleta has just completed his first engagement at the Metropolitan Opera, where he made 
a fine impression and won an undisputed success, securing a firm place for himself with 
the New York public. He will now make important appearances in Europe, beginning 
with an engagement at La Scala, Milan, under Toscanini on February 7. Fleta will 
return neat year. (Photo © Underwood & Underwood) 
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CARMELA PONSELLE, 
well known singer, who is using Rhéa Silberta’s Yohrzeit 
with marked success during her present vaudeville engagement. 


MABEL RITCH, 
contralto, who has been engaged to, sing Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony on January 31 and February 1 with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
(Photo © George Kesslere) 


A CORNER OF HARRIET BELLMAN’S 
RESIDENCE-STUDIO 
at 289 West Seventy-second street, New York City. Mrs. 
Bellman, in teaching piano playing, trains her pupils to 
memorize from the very beginning and in this work she has 
gained much success. 
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THE FRANKFORT OPERA HOUSE, 


where Leo Janacek’s opera, Jenufa, recently received its first 
performance in Germany. 


JOHN FORSELL, 
for many years the best known Swedish baritone, who retired 
from his operatic career several years ago and has recently 
been appointed head of the Swedish Royal Opera, Stockholm, 
This opera, like most opera houses of the world, has been 
operating at a loss for several years past and Mr. Forsell’s 
appointment has been made with the expectation that he will 
be able to put new life into the institution and increase the 
receipts. Mr. Forsell, during his operatic career, sang all 
about Hurope and was also at the Metropolitan Opera. 


ALMA SIMPSON. 
A new portrait sketch of the American concert soprano, who 
recently returned froma concert tour of South America, 
It was painted from life by A. L. Bairnsfather, noted New 
York artist and portrait painter. Miss Simpson is at present 
on a concert tour of Italy, France and Spain, and will re- 
turn to New York in the early spring for her neat New 
York recital. 


ROBERT BRAINE, 


American composer, who is gaining wide recognition among 
musicians of prominence. (Apeda photo) 


GREETINGS FROM MODENA. 
“This is where Richard Bonelli and Pauline Cornelys spent 
Christmas, where they had their Christmas dinner, and what 
they ate—and drank. Besides the Zampone (which is a 
stuffed pig's leg) and the Lambrusco (a delicious sparkling 
red wine), the Christmas dinner consisted of spaghetti, 
capretto (or young goat), cheese, fruit and coffee. It was 
all very fine—but when our thoughts, mellowed by the spark 
ling wine, turned back to America, and we spoke of turkey, 
cranberry sauce and pumpkin pie, it was too much! At the 
sound of that sweet word ‘plum-pudding’ our eyes filled with 
tears, but we bravely went back to our goat's meat (which 
was done to a turn), and we talked about home, religion and 
the Musica, Courter.” 


UNIQUE ADVERTISING. 
On her recent tour, the accompanying snapshot of Hatelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, the violinist, was taken in front of the big 
fire truck that advertized her concert. A unique method! 
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mA GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyrie Soprano, and other prominent Artists. 
Studios: 318 West 82d St.,. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


~ 
Ss. 
BASS IBARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City, Tel. 2970 Audubon 



































MADAME EMILY MONTSERRATT FITZMAURICE- 


Teacher of Tone Formation, English Diction 
and Fundamental Breathing 
Studio: 233 West 70th Street, N. Y. Tel. 8976 Endicott 


«Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 146 Weet 66th St., New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI «23s °.. 


“ocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut Street Vanderbilt Studios, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 125 E. 37th St., N. ¥. 
Columbia University 


Hall oo. 
William s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St.; New York. 








Tei.: Circte 8815 








Walter 
Henry 


Professor of Choral Music, 








Tel. Schuyler 3580 





CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 








Soprano 





Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 

“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’ Columbia University Concerts 

Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 





Management: 








Frederic Freemantel 


offers an education in all branches of singing 
from elementary voice culture for beginners 
to a proper knowledge of the scientific principles of ' 
voice development requisite to the experienced singer 
and the preparation of an adequate repertoire 
for the accomplished artist 
Studio euditions by appointment enly 


Seventy-one Central Park West, New York 
Telephone, Columbus 9395 











VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


3s Wi HUYLER 


WuRLIIZER 


sommmn halet goes 
gives 
grand piano tone to 
our upright pianos 
Send for catalog 
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Answers to letters received in this tt 
published as promot as ag The large number 


of inquiries and the space -— Sa 
for any delay. The letters are answered 
To Gain A DipLoMa, 


“I have been taking violin lessons for the last 
but as I would like to gain a diploma, am asking you to recommend 


four years, 


a Conservatory which is best noted for violinists throughout the 
city. Thanking you in advance for this favor.” 


It is itpossible to state which is the best known conservatory for 
violinists in New York, for each graduate would hold that his own 
conservatory is the best, Being a resident of the city you could 
easily visit the prominent conservatories where well known teachers 
are giving lessons to violin pupils, and make a personal investigation. 
Kut for you to receive the greatest benefit from your lessons, you 
must have a teacher with whom you feel in sympathy, and only a per- 
sonal interview can determine that. The teacher with whom you have 
heen studying has probably taught you a certain method, which it 
would be to your advantage to continue, and not have to change after 
four years of work. our teacher studied with some famous 
teacher who is in New York, why not continue with him or her and 
thus go on*with thé method you have already learned, 


Tue Bacu Famity. 


“There was a mention the other day of a cantata having been 
given in Cologne, written by an uncle of the great Sebastian 
Bach. About what time was this cantata written, and can you 
tell me the name of the uncle? I had only heard of the Bach 
we all know and whose music is well known. I was surprised 
that he had a musical relative. Can you tell me anything about 
him?” 


There is so much to say about the Bach family that a length article 
could be written. Twenty of the Bach family are mentioned in the 
biographical dictionaries, all of them musical, so it may be well to 
commence with Hans, to whom the family has been traced back, He 
was born about. 1561 at Wechmar, a little town near Gotha, but the 
date of his death is not giyen. He had a son, Veit, who was Le trade 
a baker, but his chief relaxation was: playing the zither, He died 
March 8, 1619. Caspar Bach, another son of Hans, is also mentioned 
as being musi¢al,. Veit had a son Hans (1580-1626) who was known as 
“the player,” although he was a carpet weaver. He received instruc- 
tion from the town musician Ge my and ag well news as a 
traveling vidlifiist, appearing at all the principal festivals throughout 
Thuringia. He had three sons——Johann, Christoph and Heinrich—who 
inherited his musical.ability. There is a, second son of Veit mentioned, 
Lips Bach, who died 1620, and he had three sons all of whom. were 
sent to Italy to study music by the Count of Schwarzburg-Arnstadt: 
It is from these two sons of Veit that the main branches of the Bach 
family sprang—the organists, cantors dnd Kapellmeisters. : , 

Until the middle of the 18th Century there was an annual meeting of 
the family held in different towns of Germany, as many 4s one hun- 
Ired and twénty plé of the same name assembling. 

Johann, 1604-1673, eldest son of Hans, was organist at Schweinfurt; 
then at Suhl. In 1635 he was director of the ae erie cut 
1647, organist of the church at Erfurt: He left nidnuscript com- 
positions of merit. j 

Christoph, 1613-1661, second son of Hans, the grandfather of 
Johann Sebastian, was court and, town musician at Eisenach, He was 
a distinguished organist, and left several organ pieces, 

Heinrich, 1615-1692, third son of Hans, became organist of the 
church at Arnstadt in 1641, a position he occupied for fifty-one years. 
He left manuscript organ and hymn tunes. 

Johann Egidius, 1645-1717, second son of Johann, succeeded his 
father as municipal music director and organist at the church at 
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Erfurt. He left church compositions, among others a motet A 9 for 
double choir. : 

Georg Christoph, 1641-1697, eldest son of Christoph, was cantor and 
composer at Schweinfurt. A motet by him for two tenors and bass, 
with accompaniment of violin, three cellos and bass, is in the Berlin 
archives. fig 

Johann Christoph, 1642-1703, eldest son of Heinrich, was ongelt 
and composer of the highest rank among the earlier Bachs. From 
1665 to 1703, he was court and town organist at Eisenach. There is 
quite a long list of his works in the Berlin archives. It was his 
cantata that was performed in C +09 ; 

Johann Michael, 1648-1694, brother of the preceding Bach, was 
almost his equal as organist and composer. He was organist and town 
clerk at Gehren from 1673; also maker of harpsichords, violins, etc. 
He composed motets, preludes and fugues. WPS: 

Johann Ambrosius, 1645-1695, second son of Christoph, was the 
father of J. Sebastian. He had a twin brother, : . 
Johann Christoph, 1645-1694, court violinst and Stadtpfeifer at 
Arnstadt from 671. There was such a resemblance between the two 
in every particular—voice, gesture, moods and style of music—that 
even their respective wives could distinguish them only by the color of 
their clothes. ‘ : 

Johann Bernhard, 1676-1749, son of Johann Egidius, organist and 
composer for organ, was one of the best of his generation, He was 
ones at Erfurt, Magdeburg and Eisenach in 1703. He was cim- 
balist in the Duke of Saxe-Eisenach's orchestra. 
Johann Nikolaus, 1669-1753, was the eldest son of Johann Christo h. 
When in 1695 he was appointed organist at Jena; he established a 
harpsichord factory and made many improvements in the instrument. 

Johann Ludwig, 1677-1741, was the son of Johann Michael, Court 
Kapellmeister at Saxe-Meiningen. ‘ 

ohann Ernst, 1722-1777 (1781?), son of Johann Bernhard, studied 
law, but afterwards returned to Eisenach, and ame assistant 
organist to his father, Mg pe of St. George’s church. In 1756 he 
was appointed Honorary Kapellmeister at Weimar a pension. 

Johann Christoph, 1671-1721, brother of Johann Sebastian, eldest 
son of nn Ambrosius, was organist at Ohrdruf, and was his 
distinguished brother's teacher on the clavichord, . 

Johann Sebastian, 1685-1750, the greatest of them all, first learned 
violin from his father, Both his parents died in his tenth year. 
His life, fame and works are so well known that no further mention 
is required here, even if so much space could be accorded him, 

Wilhelm Friedmann, 1710-1784, eldest son of F Sebastian, was a 
pupil of his father. He was —— of the Sophienkirche, Dresden, 
1733-47; of the Marienkirche, Halle, 1747-64. He was possessed of 
superior gifts, being grand organist, dexterous fugue playet, and, 
after his father, the cleverest musician in Germany. e unfortunately 
gave way to dissipation, was removed from office and died in misery, 

Karl Philipp Emanuel, 1714-1788, third (second surviving) son of 
J. Sebastian, studied music under his father, and was conductor of 
a singing society for which he also composed, In Berlin in 1738 he 
was appointed chamber musician and clavecinist to Frederick the 
Great. In 1767 he suc nn. as. Musikdirector .of the 
principal.chureh- ii rg, and was one of the most brilliant per- 
formers of his timé.” He may be looked upon as the father of the 
modern school of piano playi and originator of the sonata and 
symphoni¢e forms, later perfected by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich, 1732-1795, ninth son of J. ian, 
studied law, but preferred the anes of music. He was Kapell- 
meister at Buckeburg with a salary of 1,000 thalers, 

Johann Christian, 1735-1782, was the eleventh and youngest son of 
. Sebastian. His father died when he was fourteen, and he went to 
Serlin to study with his brother, Karl Philipp Emanuel. He became 
organist of Milan Cathedral in 1754. 1759 found him in London as 
concert director, where he was also appointed music master to the 
Queen and Royal Family. His opera, Orione, ossia Diana vendicata, 
was produced in London and was followed by several others with 
brilliant temporary success. 

Wilhelm ‘riedrich Ernst, 1759-1845, grandson and last male de- 
scendant of J. Sebastian, closes the record of the illustrious Bach fam- 
ily. He studied with his father and with his uncle, ann Christian, 
in London, where he was esteemed as a teacher, pianist and organist. 
On his uncle's death he went to Paris and then to Germany, where 
Friedrich Wilhelm II appointed him pianist to Queen Louise and 
music master to the royal princes. At the Queen’s death he was 
pensioned. 

This brief record of the many musicians of the celebrated Bach 
family will give you some idea of the influence they had upon 
music during two centuries. While Johann Sebastian was the great 
man of his age and of the family to which he belonged, the record of 
this long list of musicians, all of the same family, is a remarkable one. 





Hempel in Concert for Rehearsal Club 
Frieda Hempel will give her Jenny Lind Concert in 
Carnegie Hall on Lincoln's Birthday, February 12, for 
the Benefit of the Rehearsal Club, Inc. Mrs. Allen M. 
Thomas is chairman of the benefit committee; Zelina T. 
Clark, vice chairman, and Mrs. Monroe D. Robinson, 
Treasurer, 

The Rehearsal Club—a club for girls of the theatrical 
profession—is now in its new home at 47 West Fifty-third 
Street. It was founded in 1914 by Jane Hall and Daisy 
Greer, now Mrs. Franklin W. Robinson, its president. The 
other officers are Alice Smith, vice-president; Beatrice G. 
Pratt, secretary, and William A. Greer, treasurer. 

Mrs, James B. Clemens, Mrs. Frederick P. Delafield, Mrs. 
lohn Adams Dix, Mrs. Henry R. Hoyt and Mrs. E. Roland 
Harriman are on the board of managers. Other members 
are Mrs. William A. Jamison, Mrs, William Adams Kissam, 
Mrs. Norman P. Ream, Mrs. John J. Riker, Grace Scoville, 
Mrs, Ernest M. Stires, Mrs. James B. Taylor, Mrs. John 
S. Thacher and Mrs, James M. Varnum. 

Carnegie Hall was the scene of the Jenny Lind Historical 
Centennial Concert, for which Miss Hempel was chosen 
to appear as her illustrious predecessor. _It was given on the 
100th anniversary of the birth of the Swedish Nightingale 
—October 6, 1920. Since that time, Miss Hempel has given 
more than 100 Jenny Lind Concerts—more than tn 
Lind herself gave in America—and London appearances 
and a tour of the English Provinces are arranged for the 
fall of 1924. 


Alexius Baas Receives Ovation 


In the double capacity of-conductor and soloist, Alexius 
Baas, the popular bass-baritone, scored a triumph. recently 
in Fond du Lac, Wis., and won the following eulogies from 
the press: 

The Choral Society never appeared to better advantage than it did 
last night under the direction of Alexius Baas. His leadership 
throughout was an inspiration, To his baton the chorus responded 
with fine expression. He was the soloist of the evening, giving several 
groups of songs, which more than ever confirmed him as an artist of 
extraordinary accomplishments. 

The numbers on the program were so carefull 
tor that the audience had an opperventty o 
acquainted with the ability of the director and the society. 

Alexius Baas, who has Reogtes so well known to the music lovers of 
Fond du Lac as well as: many other cities, did his best last night in 
the Recitative and Aria from Herodiade, The volume and range of 
the bass-baritone was admirably displayed. 

The sweetness of his voice was probably best shown during the 
second number of the program when he sang two favorite German 
songs, Talismane and Du bist wie eine Blume. During this number 
he sang the ever popular Die beiden Grenadiere. The interpretation 
was excellent and he was repeatedly encord. s 

Thy Beaming Eyes, the fourth number on the program, was beauti- 
fully sung by the director and he was again encored. He responded 
to all his encores by singing some of the sweet Irish songs, Mavyour- 
neen, Mother Machree and others. 

The best number on the program apart from the solos of the director 
was the singing of the Kyrie with the Gloria and Sanctus taken from 
the Mass in F and composed by Mr. Baas. This, together with the 
singing of the Hallelujah Chorus as the last number on the program 
showed that Mr. Baas is truly a wonderful director. The Choral 
Society lived up to his expectations in the numbers and also surprised 
and pleased the audience. The singing of the solo parts in the Gloria 
and Sanctus were perticnlarly good.—-Fond du Lae Daily Common- 
wealth, December 13, 1923. 





selected by the direc- 
becoming thoroughly 


From a musical standpoint the concert given by the Fond du Lac 
Choral Society Wednesday night at the armory, featuring its able 





director, Alexius Baas, bass-baritone, distinguished American Lieder 
singer, and an artist widely known dhocuahout the country, was a 
great triumph. Possessed of a rich, colorful voice, the quality of 
which works deep into the hearts of his hearers, Mr. Baas centered 
a varied program of popular classics, which brought forth showers of 
applause. He raciously responded to numerous encores throughout 
the program. Mr. Bass’ ability as a director was revealed to advan 
tage in the work of the Choral Society. Each and every number of 
the program was enjoyed to the utmost,—Fond du Lac Daily Reporter, 
December 13, 1923, 


Sue Harvard to Sing in England 


Sue Harvard, the well known concert and operatic so- 
prano, will sing in England during July and August. 
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EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 





the following prominent singers: George Reimherr, Walter Mills, Marion 
lavell, Ellie Marton Ebeling, George Rothermel, Lovell-Flankins, - : 
grave Kirkbride, Bernard Schram, ote. —_ , co 
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PIANIST-COMPOSER 


TEACHER OF PIANO, HARMONY AND COMPOSITION. 
AMPICO RECORDS. 
Studio: 63 East 59th St., New York. Telephone: Plaza 4490. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES’ MUSIC PROGRAMS 
ARE VARIED AND INTERESTING 





Philharmonic Orchestra: Presents Marjorie Dodge as Soloist 
—Notes of Interest 


Los Angles, Cal., January 9—The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra’s fifth pop concert had for its soloist Majorie 
Dodge, dramatic soprano, whose work in the recitative 
and aria from Der Freischiitz received much praise. 

Notes 

On the evening of January 4 a joint recital was given 
by Lillian Wilson, soprano, and Victor Edmunds, tenor 
ot Canada, at the home of George Birkel. Mr. Edmunds 
gave an artistic rendition. of Handel’s Somni Dei. Miss 
Wilson has a voice of freshness and beauty. 

John Heath, recently from Paris, gave a varied and 
artistic program in his piano recital at the Raymond 
Gould Galleries, the evening of January 5. 

On January 4, the Los Angeles Chamber Music Society 
gave a program at the Gamut Club. 

The Wah Wau Club members entertained Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Ganz at a luncheon December 29 at the 
Biltmore. 

An interesting recital was given in the auditorium of the 
Southern California Music Company on the evening of 
January 7, by Rosa Gavito, Mexican pianist and composer, 
assisted by Gage Christopher, baritone, and Roselle Inslee, 
accompanist, 

The Egan School presented a number of its students at 
the Egan Theater, January 4 and 5, in Mrs. Temple’s Tele- 
gram, a three act farce, under the direction of Harry 
Hilliard. 

The Salvation Army band-leader, Ensign Ernest Higgins, 
arrived in Los Angles for a four day visit. They gave a 
concert in the Philharmonic Auditorium that evening (the 
Temple Baptist Church); the next morning they played 
at the Salvation Army Industrial Home; in the afternoon 
at Music Art Hall, and in the evening at the Temple Baptist 
Church in the Philharmonic Auditorium. 

Ernest Belcher is sending several more pupils East to 
make their New York debuts. He now has twelve in the 
Eastern metropolis. 

The Zoellner Conservatory has added a children’s de- 
partment to their school. 

The newest string quartet is the Russian, organized by 
Mr. Luboviski. 

Genevieve Church Smith has returned from a season of 
study in New York and opened her studios in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena. 

Homer Grunn’s new suite for piano, California Idyls, is 
popular for its color and unconventionality. 

A musicale was given at the Ebell Club by Calmon 
Luboviski and Brahm Van den Berg, violinist and pianist 
respectively, 

Edith Rice Durand has returned from the East where 
she has been coaching with Yeatman Griffith. 

The Wayfarer Chorus has been organized into a perma- 
nent band of singers. ; 

Nyiregyhazi, the young piano virtuoso, gave his second 
Los Angeles recital January 7 at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond is suffering from a nervous break- 
down at her Hollywood home. She will go to Honolulu for 
several months’ rest as soon as able to travel. BL. Hi: 





SEATTLE HEARS NICOLAS SLOMINSKY 


Seattle, Wash., January 5.—An outstanding event of the 
season was a program given on January 4 by Nicolas 
Slominsky, in which was featured the small poems ot 
Scriabin. Mr. Slominsky, who came here with Vladimir 
Rosing as accompanist, has been visiting friends in the city 
for a fortnight, and was engaged by two groups of music 
lovers, the Music Practice and Monday Practice Clubs, 
to give a benefit. Part of the proceeds will go to the 
daughter of the dead composer, and part to a young and 
talented student of this city, Florence McCann. Mrs. Fred- 
eric Struve opened her ballroom for the occasion and it 


was packed, with a fringe of standees testifying to the 
popularity of the benefit. Louise Van Ogle preceded the 
musical program with a talk on Scriabin, whom she knew 
personally in Moscow. Sherman, Clay and Company fur- 
nished the Steinway for the occasion, and a_ substantial 
sum of money was realized, to say nothing of the privilege 
accorded the musicians and music lovers to hear Scriabin 
played by Slominsky under such favorable we ah 
A. M. B. 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 





Third Concert of Season Attracts Another Enthusiastic 

Audience—Sousa’s Band Gives Four Concerts—Notes 

Portland, Ore., January 5.—The third concert of the 
season by the Portland Symphony Orchestra was given 
before a large and enthusiastic audience at the Public Audi- 
torium, on January 4. This time the orchestra played 
Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding Symphony, which Carl Denton 
directed. The soloist was Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, who, 
with the orchestra, was heard in Anton Rubinstein’s con 
certo No. 4 in D minor. Among the pianist’s numbers 
were Chopin’s ballade in A flat, and Falla’s dance from 
Amor Brujo. Mr. Rubinstein was recalled again and again. 

Sousa’s BANb IN Four Concerts. 

Sousa’s Band came on New Year’s Day and favored the 
city with four excellent concerts, which were held at the 
Public Auditorium, under the local direction of W. T. 
Pangle. At the final performance the Al Kader Shrine 
Band joined with Sousa’s musicians and played his march, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

In honor of Mr. Sousa, the Al Kader Band, H. N. 
Stoudenmeyer, director, gave a banquet at the Multnomah 
Hotel. 

Notes 

The Oregon Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, 
Frederick W. Goodrich, dean, held a public service at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, January 3. Organ solos were played by 
Mrs. C. V. L. Chittick, Martha B..Reynolds, and George 
Bottoms. The vested choir, directed by Dr. A. A. Morrison, 
with Fred Brainerd, organist, assisted. 

Participants in the last popular concert at the Public 
Auditorium were the Seventh Regiment Band, of Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., Arthur S, Haynes, director; William R. 
Boone, organist, and Vincent Keryte, tuba player. These 
interesting concerts take place every Sunday afternoon. 

R. O. 


SAN DIEGO NOTES 

San Diego, Cal., January 5.—The Christmas eve celebra- 
tion in Balboa Park was particularly impressive as 
thousands assembled to hear the choristers sing their carols, 
and to see the living representations of famous pictures of 
the Nativity. The quartets from leading churches stood in 
the balconies of the Spanish buildings surrounding the 
Plaza. This annual Christmas ceremony is in the hands of 
the Amphion Club and Friends of Art. 

The Community Music Association organized neighbor- 
hood groups for the singing of carols all over the city, and 
succeeded in creating the real Christmas atmosphere. 

Civic AuprrortuM Buttoinc Benerir A Success. 

Under the management of Alfred Cross and Victor Ratliff 
a program, under the title of the Vanities of 1923, was 
given on two successive nights at the Civic Auditorium for 
the répair fund of that building. Dancing, drama and 
music were represented. The musical part of the program 
consisted of Mendelssohn's D minor trio, played by Ellen 
Bronson Babcock, piano; Madeleine Childs, violin; and 
Edythe Reilly Rowe, cello; two Spanish songs, set by 
Frank La Forge, sung in costume by Vernice Brand, con- 
tralto; and a group of two-piano numbers, by Arensky, 
played by James O’Connor and John Klosterman. 

Paut KocHANSKI IN RECITAL. 


Amphion subscribers had the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with Paul Kochanski, violinist, who played for 


the club on December 20, and was enthusiastically re 
ceived. : , 
Los ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The Los Angeles Symphony presented an interesting pro- 
gram at their last concert. ‘Three members of the or- 
chestra were brought into prominence, Alfred Kastner, 
harp, who played the Danse Sacree, and Danse Profane, of 
Debussy; Andre Maquarre, flute, who appeared in the 
role of composer-conductor with his own work, Chanson 
d'Amour; and Sylvain Noack, concertmaster, who did fine 
work in the Rimsky-Korsakoff Caprice Espagnole. 

_At the children’s concert given by the orchestra in the 
afternoon, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, guest. of the occa- 
sion, spoke to the children, expressing her appreciation of 
the work being done here by Mr. Rothwell and his men, 
and by W. A, Clark in making possible such a fine organi- 
zation, 

Seryuro Tatsumt Hearn, 

The Japanese tenor, Seijuro Tatsumi, was heard in concert 
recently at the Wednesday Club. His work in the cycle of 
love-songs by Koscak Yamada was excellent. Milton 
Seymour was the accompanist. 

Nores 

Vernice Brand presented an interesting program before 
the Woman’s Club at La Jolla, December 31. She was 
accompanied by Alice Barnet Price. 

Another Chicago Daily Mail prize has come to San 
Diego, this time to Nino Marcelli for an orchestral composi 
tion. It will be remembered that Alice Barnett won a first 
prize also with her song, Harbour Lights. Mr. Marcelli’s 
work is a symphonic poem, The Conqueror. E. B. B 


Grainger Compositions on Many Programs 


During the months of November and December an un 
usual number of performances of Grainger’s compositions 
have taken place in various parts of the world, to which the 
following very. partial list bears witness: Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Shepherd’s Hey, for full orchestra; Brook 
lyn, N. Y., December 10, The Philomela Choir—There was 
a Pig Went Out to Dig, for women's chorus, and on this 
same evening Mr. Grainger was soloist for the Philomela 
Club when he also played his own Colonial Song and Spoon 
River, as well as several encores; New York City, and 
many other places, in recitals by Ossip Gabrilowitsch— 
Shepherd’s Hey, piano solo; New York City, in recital, by 
Marion Rous—Shepherd’s Hey, piano solo; Westchester 
Orchestral Society, December 17—Mock Morris, for string 
orchestra; Carol concert, Bryn Mawr, Pa., December 14— 
Molly on the Shore, string quartet; London String Quar 
tet, on tour in Canada and America—Molly on the Shor 
string quartet ; Portland, Ore., December 14, by Jocelyn 
Foulkes and Mrs. Fowler—Over the Hills and Far Away 
two pianos; Winnipeg, Canada, November 6 and 7, male 
voice choir—The Widow's Party, male chorus, and Anchor 
Song, male chorus; Bergen, Norway, Bergens Symfoni- 
orkester—Irish Tune from County Derry, string orchestra 
and Shepherd's Hey, symphony orchestra; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, Het klein orkest—Molly on the Shore, string orches 
tra; Amsterdam, Holland, Madrigal Vereeniging — The 
Peora Hunt, mixed chorus, and Irish Tune from County 
Derry, mixed chorus; Adelaide, Australia, The South Aus- 
tralian Orchestra—Shepherd’s Hey, symphony orchestra: 
Brisbane, Australia, Brisbane Austral Choir—Irish Tune 
from County Derry, mixed chorus. At his own recitals 
throughout America and Canada this year Mr Grainger 
has been programing the following of his own works: 
Cradle Song, Brahms-Grainger ; Hornpipe, Handel-Grain- 
ger; Eastern Intermezzo, and Spoon River 


Recital at Master Institute 

The latest number in the series of lectures and concerts 
at the Master Institute of United Arts, was a recital by 
Max Drittler, English pianist, and John Mundy, English 
cellist, on the afternoon of January 20. Mr. Drittler presented 
works of Schumann, Scarlatti, Chopin and Liszt, while Mr. 
Mundy gave groups by De Fesch, Martini-Salmond, Ban- 
tock and Popper. Mrs. Mundy accompanied Mr, Mundy, 
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[The following is a list of new music received during 
the week ending January 17.: Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently inter- 
esting and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York) 
SCHMIDT'S COLLECTION OF SHORT ANTHEMS 
AND RESPONSES. ; 
A. B. C. MANUALS, for piano (Books A, B and C, 
published separately), by Cuthbert Harris. 
(Theodore Presser, Co., Philadelphia) 


TELLTALE, song, by T. Frederick H. 
(Elkin & Co., Ltd., London) 


CHILDREN’S SUITE, for piano, by Eric Mareo. 
TWILIGHT PIECES, for piano, by William Baines. 
THE LETTER, song, by F, Elvira Gambogi. 
DEW, and THE LITTLE RAIN, songs, by F. Elvira 


mbogi. 
THE DREAM, song, by F. Elvira Gambogi. 
IDYLL, for voice and ute, by Cyril Scott. 
TO THE SEA, for violin, cello and piano, by Edward 
MacDowell, translation by Anna Priscilla Risher. 
NAUTILUS, for violin, cello and piano, by Edward 
MacDowell; translation by Anna Priscilla Risher. 


(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 


DEAR LITTLE BOY OF MINE, song, by Ernest R. 
Ball. 


LITTLE 
Candlyn. 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 


LIFE ETERNAL, sacred song, by Oscar J. Fox. 
SUMMER NIGHT, for organ, nf 4 Flaxington Harker. 
ENOUGH FOR YOU AND ME, song, by Charles 


Wakefield Cadman. 
ANGEL VOICES, EVER SINGING, sacred duet, by 


Harry Rowe Shelley. ‘ 
GERMAN DANCE, for piano, by 
Beethoven, translation by Isidor Seiss. 
(Raabe & Plothow-—Breitkop{ & Hartel) 


SVERIGE, song by Nat. Fransen. 
DE ROSOR OCH DE BLADER, song, by Nat. Fransen. 


(The H. W. Gray Co., New York) 


THE SONG OF SONGS, a cantata, for soli, chorus 
and piano or orchestra, by Homer Nearing. 


(J. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 
DWELLERS BY THE SEA, for male chorus, by 


Antonin Dvorak. 


Ludwig van 


VILLAGE GOSSIP, for male chorus, by Antonin 
Dvorak. ; 

THE LOST LAMB, for male chorus, by Antonin 
Dvorak. 

THE SPARROWS’ PARTY, for male chorus, by 
Antonin Dvorak. . 3 

THE LOVE PROMISE, for male chorus, by Antonin 
Dvorak 


GOLDEN EYES, song, by Reginald Steggall. 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc., New York) 


LONELY, song, by Gennaro M. Curci. 

MISS SPRING, song, by Mary Willard. 

, (Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 

FIVE FIRST GRADE PIECES, for piano , by Gladys 
V. Gilbert. 

ASSEMBLY GRAND MARCH, for piano, by Carl 
Wilhelm Kern. 

(Shroeder & Gunther, New York) 

AT REST, for piano, by Katharine E. Lucke. 

DREAM DANCE, for piano, by Katharine E. Lucke. 

DANCE OF THE FLOWERS, for piano, by Katharine 


E. Lucke. 
BANNER MOST GLORIOUS, song, by Lucy F. Nelson. 
NORWEGIAN DANCE, for. piano, by Wm, Basye. 


(Addie Anderson Wilson, Dothan, Ala.) 
HI, MISTER SUNSHINE (song), by Addie Anderson 


Wilson, 
(The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 


JOWDEN’S BOOK OF SACRED QUARTETS FOR 
MEN’S VOICES, by C. Harold Lowden. 


(N. Simrock, Berlin) 


BOCKLEIN—GRAU, folk tunes 


collected by _ S. 
Wolkowa. M. J. 


Books 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
The Fundamentals of Music 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 

This is the first volume of a study course in music under- 
standing which has been adopted by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is recommended for study in the clubs. 
The other volumes are to be From Song to Symphony, by 
Prof. Daniel Gregory Mason; Musical Instruments, by Dr. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley; Epochs in Musical Progress (A 
Manual of Music History), by Prof. Clarence G. Hamil- 
ton, and the entire course is intended to cover four years 
of club work, one year being devoted to each volume. 

Prof. Gehrkens is head of the music department at Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio, The Fundamentals of Music 
is a very. concise, practical textbook. As reading, it is dull 
as any textbook is bound to be, but if used as a basis for 
interpretation by some capable lecturer, it can be made of 
interest to any club, for the book is as full of meat as a 
nutshell, In his preface Prof. Gehrkens says: “The author’s 
problem has been to present in as non-technical a manner 
as possible those essential 7. of music that may well 
be called fundamental.” The book is, to be sure, written in 
a non-technical manner, but the subject, for instance, of 
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The Polyphonic Element in Music, can hardly be anything 
else but technical. Prof. Gehrkens a with The Nota- 
tion of Music (the most interesting pter in the book) 
and goes through The Function of Rhythm in Music, The 
Melodic Element in Music, The Harmonic Basis of Music, 
The Polyphonic Element in Music, to end with Form and 
Design in Music. There are two additional chapters, one 
devoted to a few simple expositions of acoustics, the other 
to an essay on expression and interpretation in music. 

The musical illustrations are well chosen and the other 
illustrations tasteful and of interest.. Perhaps nothing could 
be better suited to the purpose for which it is intended and 
it can be guaranteed that if any club woman devotes one 
winter of club sessions to the faithful study of this work, 
she will have a splendid foundation of understanding of 
music and a fine basis on which to proceed to the study of 
the other three books of the course. 

Incidentally, the book should be just as useful for schools 
as for clubs. Prof. Gehrkens gives, after each chapter, a 
series of questions for review, a list of reference books, 
and, what is still more valuable, a list of phonograph 
records and player rolls of the pieces that are referred to 
as examples in the oe, or other pieces also of illus- 
trative value. The volume is small and convenient, the 
print is extremely clear and the binding simple but tasteful. 
All in all, a very valuable volume. H, O. O. 

(The Westminster Press, Philadelphia) 


Studies of Familiar Hymns, Second Series 
By Louis F. Benson, D.D. 

A handsome book of over 300 pages with numerous 
cuts and photographs, of interest to all persons in any 
way associated with church work. The subject matter is 
biographical, historical and analytical. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London) 
Modern Music, Its Aims and Tendencies 
By Rollo H. Myers 

This little book of ninety pages looks encouraging. It 

is divided into the apt | chapters: Music and Life, 
A New Attitude, Music and Literature, Harmonic Innova- 
tions, Modern Song Writing, Music and the Theater, The 
Vogue of Ballet, he Modern Spirit, The Case of Erik 
Satie. But our author, at the conclusion of his investi- 
gations, finds that among the characteristics of modern 
music there is “a reaction against the over-complex in 
favor of simplicity, robustness and realism,” -also “an 
interesting and beautiful example of polytony” in Bela 
Bartok’s Bagatellen, which he gives as a musical example 
and which, to our judgment, is a most glaring example of 
the faults most common in modern music—insincerity, 
affectation, absence of any musical sense or meaning, ugli- 
ness. 
Being unable to follow the writer either in his opinions 
or contentions, and well knowing the futility of argument, 
we hardly think it worth while to extend this review beyond 
what has already been said. 


(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 
Mah Jongg 


Mah-Jongg, the play of one hundred intelligences, in a 
prologue and one act. By Constance Grenelle Wilcox, 
with music in the Chinese manner by Harvey Worthington 
Loomis. The music consists of three little unaccompanied 
18) . 
eT (William Reeves, London) 

Bow Instruments, Their Form and Construction 
By J. W. Giltay 


In a subtitle it is stated that this work contains “practical 
and detailed investigations and experiments regarding 
vibration, sound results and construction, including the 
examination of the views of authors in various languages 
on the physical and mechanical side of the instruments.” 
It is issued in English by the author in co-operation with 
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TRILBY, most famous of all singers, and 
SVENGALI, who taught her how to sing, 
are merely characters in George DuMau- 
rier’s famous novel, Trilby. 


There is nothing fictional, however, in 


The Secrets of Svengali 


by J. H. DUVAL 


It tells all there is to tell about the Art of Sing- 
ing. It is written in a brisk, lively style that 
holds the interest. It is full of anecdotes of great 
singers and great teachers of the past and present. 


If you are a si yourself or merely a lover of 
good singing, it is a book well worth reading. 


Price $2.00 
For Sale at Music Stores and Booksellers 
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E, Van Der Straeten, and all extracts from foreign authors 
appear in English as well as in the original. 

A thoroughly scientific work of 130 pages, including 
many cuts, wks will prove of value to builders of string 
instruments. 


Music 





(Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd., London. 
American Agents). 


Love’s First Kiss (Song) 
By Dorothy Forster 
Miss Forster has written many a good ballad and here’s 
another one. Tuneful, attractive, not difficult, and with 
sentimental words that are sure to go well with a popular 
audience. The publishers should not overlook the fact that 
the melody is in reality a rattling good fox-trot. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Morning, and The Fountain 
Music by Rachmaninoff. English Version of Text by 
Geraldine Farrar 
Splendid songs by one of the world’s most gifted com- 
posers, attractively edited and printed with text in Russian, 
German and English. The English is singable. 


Londonderry Air 
Arranged for Violin and Piano by Fritz Kreisler 

This much arranged tune has never been better arranged 
than by Kreisler. It would seem almost impossible. to 
find new harmonies for it, there having been for years 
a sort of universal contest between arrangers, but Kreisler 
has done it, and they are effective, very chromatic and 
flowing. Except for a few chords at the end, the violin 
part is not di 


Chappell-Harms, Inc., 


Transcriptions for Violin and Piano 
By Fritz Kreisler 
There is a whole list of these, the one at hand being a 
Mazurka by Chopin. Needless to say it is beautifully made, 
a real masterpiece. 
(N. Simrock, Berlin) 
Briefe zweier Liebenden (Ein Liedercyclus fur 
sopran und baryton vertont), op. 31 
By Wilhelm Rinkens 
This is a whole set of duets, twelve of them, which form 
a thick book, forty-two pages of large size music paper. 
They are somewhat modern, the accompaniments rather dif- 
ficult. The influence of Hugo Wolf is very clear and some 
of them dre attractive songs. 


Hefte fur Violine und Klavier. 
Vols. 1, 2, and 3 


By Ossip Schnirlin 


They contain works by Gluck, Locatelli, Francoeur, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Leclair and Paganini. 
Well arranged, edited and printed. 


Klassische 


Lieder aus einer kleinen Stadt 
By Paul ag 


Four little songs of real merit. wf would have more 


merit—at least more practical aly the composer was 
less anxious to make his voice part declamatory. His ge 
are fairly good but broken by the poetic phrases. Still, 


is interesting music. The accompaniments are 2 ee He 
easy. ¢ 
Drei Gesange 
By Paul Kletzki 
These are even more interesting than op, 5. They seem 
more spontaneous, and would be really beautiful were it 
not for the endless modulations, However, the modern 
world likes endless modulations, and it is not for old fogies 
to put a limit to them. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


The Open Road (Song) 
By William Stickles 
A song for men is what this number is called at top of 
the title. Miss Dick has written a swinging lyric and Mr. 
Stickles’ setting is a simple, effective tune, though why 
a poem of this character should be set in the minor mode 
until the final chord is not plain at the moment. 


Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee (Song) 
By Alfred Wooler 


The common or garden variety of sacred song. Just 
the setting for any choir soloist looking for a good number 
to sing next Sunday morning. 


My Flower of Life 
By Samuel Richards Gaines 


A thoroughly effective song of the lish ballad type. 
No matter how simple and straightforward the melody may 
be that Mr. Gaines writes, his harmonization and accom- 
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paniments never fail to portray the hand of a duieudh 


musician. 
Cradle Song (Song) 
By Rimsky-Korsakoft 
A beautiful song. Rimtsky-Korsakoff’s simpie melody 
in folk style, enriched by the warm, graceful melodies char- 
acteristic of the composer. It is from his first opera, Psko- 
vityanka. 


Oh, Let Me Ever Know Thee Near to Me 


By Alexander Macfadyen 
A number that is tuneful, even if one wonders a little at 
the rhythmic and Yhelodic style adapted for words of such 
significance. A thoroughly effective church solo, 


Go Tell It on the Mountains (Negro Spiritual) 
By Harvey B. Gaul 


There are spirituals and spirituals. This is one of the 
best that has come to our attention. The tune itself is a 
good one, and Harvey B. Gaul has made an arrangement 
that is extremely ingenious from both the harmonic and 
the rhythmic standpoints. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Thrush in the Moonlight (Song) 
By Reva Marie Tonnele 
There is a lot that is good in this song, but the com 
poser was not quite equal to the technical problem presented 
and as a result it does not hang together as it should, 
though there are several passages of much beauty. 


A Serenade (Song) 

By Phyllis Fergus 
One doubts if Phyllis Fergus has had much experience in 
writing for voice. She calls upon the singer to start in 
with a middle C sharp and immediately jump up to the D 
natural, an octave and a half tone above. Later she makes 
the singer do it again and once, just for luck, the struggling 
artist has to do it backwards, jumping down from the D 
sharp, however, instead of the D natural. The song, except 
for this, is a pleasant enough little thing in a six-eights, 

which is more or less a disguised waltz. 


Carol of Lorraine, and Now My Heart Is Heavy 
Laden (Two Songs) 
By Ralph J. de Golier 


Two excellent songs, strongly contrasted in mode. The 
Carol of Lorraine, to an old French poem, catches the real 
spirit of the poem’s refrain, C’est le joil mois de mai! The 
accompaniment is ingenious and effective. 

Now My Heart Is Heavy Laden, to a poem by S. Sassoon, 
also has an atmosphere, very different and very distinct 
from the other song and thoroughly appropriate to Sas- 
svon’s poem. This would be a telling number for tenor, 
with its climax on the high B. Both these songs are the 
work of a composer who not only knows music but who 
also has something real to say. 


Over the Depths of the Sea (Song) 
By Reinhold M. Gliére 


An elaborate and beautiful song. It requires a singer of 
decided ability and a thoroughly accomplished accompanist, 


but will be tremendously effective as the principal number 
and dramatic focus of a program group. 


Roundelay, and Cupid’s Balm (Two Songs) 


By Werner Josten 


Two songs of the Sylvia and Chloe type, set to tunes 
which are appropriate, by Werner Josten, who always has 
a pretty gift for melody and for ingenious, varied harmony 


(Carl Fizcher, New York) 


Would You Go So Soon? (Song) 
By Bainbridge Crist 
A rather more obvious style of poem than Mr. Crist is 
in the habit of setting. His musical inspiration never fails 
him, but this is hardly one of the best Crist songs from the 
standpoint of music, though the words would have a decided 
appeal for mixed audiences. 


Columbine (For Piano) 


By Camille Zeckwer 


An attractive lyric 
Effective as a recital 


Columbine is a song without words 
melody, and pleasant harmonic dress. 
number for advanced pupils. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Akron, Ohio, January 13.—Nikolai Sokoloff, at the 
director’s desk of the Cleveland Orchestra, may have re- 
ceived more enthusiastic ovations in his career than was 
accorded him last night at the Akron Armory, but it is 
doubtful. Through the intricacies of Scheherazade, opus 
35, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, the crowded auditorium sat in 
silence and when Sokoloff’s baton came to rest, brought him 
back five times to answer the applause. He gave an excel- 
lent rendition of the majestic overture to Tannhauser, 
which closed the program. The dash of Percy Grainger’s 
Molly on the Shore offered contrast and showed Sokoloff 
to advantage in lightness of execution. 

Some 2,000 were assembled in Perkins’ school auditorium 
t» witness a winter concert presented by the musical clubs 
of Central High School. The program included twenty-five 
numbers, which won the favor of the audience. The solo- 
ists included Laura Bowman, readings and interpretative 
scngs; William Miller, baritone selections; Blanche Vest 
and Mary Kerne, dance minuet; and Burnadette Burgett, 
ballad dance. The school quartet, composed of Harriet 
Kent, Edna Ward, Wesley Robinson and Paul Haller, 
favored with the selection, The World is Waiting for the 
Sunrise. R. McC. 

Atlanta, Ga., January 6.—-On the evening of December 
14 at the Wesley Memorial Auditorium, a piano recital was 
given by the pupils from the advanced class of Anna Mae 
Farmer, assisted by Spencer McGaughey, violinist, and 
Ruth Mary McGaughey, accompanist. Those taking part 
were Inez Pergantis, Ruth Hardaway, Mary Parham, 
Bertha Gibson, Spencer McGaughey, and Edna Russell, 

Augusta, Ga., January 8.—The Augusta Woman’s Club 
gave a reception January 4, at the Hotel Richmond, On 
the program were Mrs. George Craig, soprano; Mrs, T. 
Harry Garrett, accompanist, and Mrs. Bright McConnell, 
pianist. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church has just installed a set of 
fine chimes. The women of the church have worked for the 
past seven years to raise the money for these, and several 
members of the church have added memorial chimes. Every 
afternoon at six o'clock familiar hymns are played. 

The Exchange Club held its first public banquet recently 
at the Richmond Hotel. Among other entertainment fur- 
nished for the guests were violin solos rendered by Robbie 
Videtto; Mrs. Seymour Sylvester, who gave a group of 
songs, and Cora Culley. Prof. George Johnson was at the 
piano. E. A. B. 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page). 

Birmingham, Ala., January 10.—The annual presenta- 
tion of Handel’s Messiah took place this year on January 6, 
in the new Masonic Auditorium, and to prove the fact that 
Birmingham people love this oratorio, an unprecedented 
crowd filled to capacity the large auditorium. A chorus of 
150, with an orchestra of forty pieces, under the direction 
of O. Gordon Erickson, gave a faithful interpretation of 
the work. Three soloists came to render the arias, Arthur 
Kraft and Dicie Howell, of New York, and Herbert Gould, 
of Chicago. Mrs. R. P. McGowan, of Birmingham, was 
the contralto soloist. After the performance of the ora- 
torio, Mr. and Mrs, O. Gordon Erickson entertained at a 
reception at the Southern Club, in honor of the visiting 
artists. Several other social courtesies were extended them 
during their brief stay in the city. The performance this 
year was presented by the Municipal Choral Society and 
Orchestra, O. Gordon Erickson, conductor. 

Robert Perutz, violinist, and Carl Herring, pianist, mem- 
bers of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, were heard in recital on New Year’s Day afternoon, 
being presented in a matinee musical by the Birmingham 
Music Study Club. A large audience received their num- 
bers with warm applause. After the opening sonata for 
violin and piano, by Respighi, played by Mr. Perutz and 
Mr. Herring, Carol Wilson Foster accompanied Mr. Perutz 
in his other violin numbers. 

A new organization that promises to add to the artistic 
life of the city is the Birmingham Choral Art Club, the 
organization of which was perfected on the evening of 
January 8. The officers of the club are Carlton Smith, 
president; John Hinds, vice-president; Mrs. John Peck, 
secretary; and Mrs. A. J. Grefenkamp, treasurer. Ferdi- 
nand Dunkley is conductor, with Lewis Pendleton assistant 
conductor. A. G. 

Butte, Mont., January 9—The San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company played an engagement here recently, giving Il 
Trovatore with great success and playing to a packed house. 
Mrs. D. Charles: Sullivan was the local manager and de- 
serves a vote of thanks for the excellent work she did in 
this connection, m: iL. 

Canton, Ohio., January 14.—Paderewski held an audi- 
ence of music lovers silent for two hours and thirty minutes, 
save for rounds of applause, at his recital in the auditorium 
on January 11. 

Cecil Fanning sang at the First Methodist Church in the 
same pleasing manner that always characterizes his singing. 
The occasion for his coming here was the first evening 
concert of the Canton Ladies’ Chorus. 
soprano, who sang the part of the Erlking’s daughter in Sir 
Oluf, the closing number, the text of which was written 
by Fanning, has an admirable voice. The chorus sang its 
selections well, but did best in The Sweetest Flower, by 
Frank Van der Stucken. Mr. Fanning sang a number of 
songs in the foreign tongue as well as in English. The 
entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, from Wagner’s 
Rheingold, was sung by the chorus as the_introductory 
number for the evening program. Chopin’s The Maiden’s 
Wish; Saint-Saéns’ The Swan and part of the tale, Sir 
Oluf, were sung by the chorus of fifty voices. H. W. 
Turpin accompanied at the piano for Mr. Fanning.—R. McC. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. January 18—On November 26, 
Louise Homer gave a recital in Sinclair Memorial Chapel 
to a capacity audience. . 

On November 28, the San Carlo Grand Opera came to 
the Majestic Theatre in Ma Butterfly, with Anna 
Fitziu, guest prima donna, and Colin O’More, tenor. The 
cast, chorus and orchestra were excellent. 

On December 15, at the Sinclair Chapel, appeared the Sis- 
tine Chapel Choir, Antonio Rella, conductor. 


Lila Mae Messick, - 


January 24, 1924 


The Choral Society of Cedar Rapids, on December 18, 
gave a performance of The Messiah, Marshall Bidwell, 
conductor; Gladys Swarthout, soprano; Ethel Jones, con- 
tralto; Eugene Dressler, tenor; Charles Lutton, baritone; 
and the Cedar Rapids Orchestra, with Mrs. L. B. Graham 
at the organ and Flora McKay at the piano. B.A i, 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page). 

Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Connersville, Ind., January 7.—-The annual Christmas 
concert, given by the high school chorus of 175 voices and 
an orchestra of forty pieces, took-place the Sunday before 
Christmas at the high school auditorium. 

Albert A. Glockzin, tenor, and Daisy Lenglade, violinist, 
furnished the musical part of the program at the weekly 
Lions Club luncheon on December 18. Dan K. Wannee 
was the accompanist. 

The high school glee club gave a concert at Orange on 
the evening of December 1. 

_ Hazel Murphy, organist at the First Methodist Church, 
is spending several weeks in Florida. 

Rowena Rosendale-Fruth, teacher of piano, presented her 
pupils in recital recently at her residence studio. 

Alex Scoogaard, violinist, appeared here in a recital at 
the Central Christian Church. Mrs. Scoogaard accompanied 
and played two groups of piano numbers which were 
warmly applauded. 

I.. Maurice Lucas, baritone, sang at Cambridge City 
recently, 

Frances Batt-Wallace, soprano, sang for the Louisville, 
Ky., broadcasting station. 

The Holy Infant, by Bullard, was given by the choir of 
the, Central Christian Church on December 23, under the 
direction of L, Maurice Lucas. 

Christmas carols were sung in the streets on Christmas 
eve by a group of 300 school children, under the leadership 
of A. A. Glockzin, supervisor of music in the public schools. 

Margaret Britt has recently been engaged as soprano in 
the quartet at the First Methodist Church. 

The first of a series of musical teas was given at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Glockzin on December 5, 
when Mr. Glockzin presented two of his piano students, 
Frances Foster and Lucile Booher. A. A. G. 

East .Las Vegas, N. M., January 5.—Irl L. Allison, 
dean of music at Montezuma College, gave a piano recital 
recently in the college auditorium. His program con- 
sisted of Scarlatti’s Pastorale, Bach’s B minor Gavotte, 
Beethoven's Deutsche Tanze, Weber’s sonata, Opus 24, 
and other numbers by Chopin, Liszt, D’Albert, and Grieg. 
Marguerite Greene was at the second piano. Ada Pierce 
Winn, of Silver City, was received with enthusiasm when 
she sang three excellent selections. 

_Easton, Pa., January 4.--A most artistic concert was 
given in the Orpheum by Mabelle Addison, contralto, who 
displayed a high standard of vocal art; Rudolph Polk, 
violinist, an admirable and capable artist, and Seiler Wink- 
ler, a pianist with brilliant and resourceful technic, power 
and grace. The program was refreshing in every way. 

The organist of the College Hill Presbyterian Church, 
A. J. Fregans, gave a series of four recitals on the Sunday 
evenings in December. 

Maunder’s Christmas cantata, Bethlehem, was given in 
Trinity Episcopal Church. The choir was assisted by 
Francis Lawall, soprano; Thomas Britten, tenor; James 
Herrin, baritone; and Arthur Bolby, bass; E. D. Laros, 
organist; Thomas Achenbach and George LeBarre, violin- 
ists; Calvin Metzgar, viola, and Lewis Scheussler, cello. 

The Manger Throne, by Charles F. Manney, was sung by 
the choir of the First Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Story of Christmas, by Matthews, was sung in St. Mark’s 
Reformed Church, under the direction of Stanley Kem- 
merer. The Adoration, by George B. Nevin, was given in 
Zion Lutheran Church, under the direction of Wilfred 
Freeman, organist and choirmaster. This cantata has been 
sung in many churches throughout the United States. It 
has been translated into Bohemian and was sung in the Bo- 
hemian Church of New York City. 

Henry Eichlin gave a recital recently in St. John’s Lu- 
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theran Church, playing numbers by Bach, Dubois, Widor 
and Loret. 

The choir of the First Reformed Church, Mrs. Clifford 
Wright, Eudora S. Seager, Edgar Lehr and Ellsworth 
Sliker ; with Herbert Buckley, organist, sang six numbers 
from The Messiah at the evening service, December 30. 

G N 


January 24, 


Ft. Worth, Tex., January 14.—-The annual meeting of 
the Texas Dunning Teachers’ Association was held on No- 
vember 30. Harriet Bacon MacDonald, president, presided. 
Among the important things that were done was the election 
of new officers which resulted as follows: president, Mrs. 
Wesley Porter Mason, of Dallas; vice-president, Allie 
Barcus, of Ft. Worth; secretary treasurer, Mrs. John 
McCulley, of Dallas; parliamentarian, Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald, of Dallas. This association meets each year 
at the same time as the Texas Music Teachers’ Association. 

J. McC. 

Glen Ridge, N. J., January 10.—On the afternoon of 
January 6, the Glen Ridge Congregational Church held the 
New Year Festival Service. The men’s choir rendered Con- 
verse’s Sound Forth Again Our Nation’s Voice, a new 
American hymn; Jesus, Unto Thee Be Praise!, and Barn- 
by’s Meek and Low. The Aida Trumpeters gave Tipps’ The 
Church in the Wildwood; Beethoven's Prayer; Just As I 
Am, a hymn; ag pigege Cast’ Thy Burden Upon the 
Lord, and More Love to Thee. The church quartet sang 
Hushed and Still the Evening Hour, by Nageli. R. O. F. 

Grand Forks, N. D., January 4.—The first joint sub- 
scription concert of the season of the University Philhar- 
monic and Oratorio Societies, sponsored by the Grand Forks 
Lions Club, took place in the City Auditorium on November 
15. Fred Beidleman was the able conductor. The Phil- 
harmenic Orchestra gave the first half of the program intro- 
ducing the overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor as the 
initial number. The second presentation was Haydn’s Mili- 
tary Symphony, which was followed hy three shorter pieces, 
Kreisler s Schon Rosmarin, Ganne’s Extase, and Schubert's 
Military March in D, Opus 51, No. 1. The second half was 
given by the Oratorio Society chorus, assisted by members 
of the University of North Dakota Men's Glee Club, with 
the two-piano accompaniment of Olive Gooch Beidleman and 
Franklin Krieger. They sang a ballad of the fleet, The 
Revenge, written by Tennyson, and set to music for chorus 
and orchestra by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. 

The second joint subscription concert of these two organi- 
zations took place on December 19 in the City Auditorium, 
with Fred Beidleman as conductor. The first part of the 
program was made up of selections from The Messiah. The 
second, of Christmas songs and carols well known and 
often sung at this season of the year. Those taking part 
were Belle Porter Barton, soprano; Alberta Fisher Ruettell, 
soprano; Carol Miles Humpstorie, alto; Howard DeLong, 
tenor; Clarence O’Connor, tenor; L. A. Brodeur, baritone ; 
Harry Phillips, of Minneapolis, who did some excellent work, 
baritone; Mrs. E. A. Arhart, violinist, and Leo M. ao 
cellist; with Franklin Krieger as accompanist. W. O. R, 

Hackensack, N. J., January 10.—The Bergen mane 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Hans Letz, gave the 
first of three concerts last week, playing works by Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, Wagner, and a novelty, Eskimo Lullaby, by 
G. J. Timkin. A large audience heard this concert and 
encouraged Conductor Letz and his players with enthusiastic 


applause. Horace Britt, cellist member of the Letz String 
Quartet, was soloist and added much to the affair. E. 1. D. 
Hartford, Conn., January 6.—The Choral Club of 


Hartford, now in its se venteenth season, gave the initial con 
cert on the evening of December 14, Ralph L. Baldwin, con- 
ductor, and Marshall Seeley, pianist. The event took place 
in Foot Guard Hall. Among the selections rendered by the 
club were Dowland’s Come Again, Sweet Love; Henschel’s 
Morning Hymn; Gretchaninoff’s Cherubim Song; Ballan- 
tine’s The House Among the Trees; Bornschein’s Ships 


in Harbor; Sullivan’s The Long Day Closes, and 
other numbers. William Willeke, cellist, gave some solo 
selections, inc luding the Schubert-Servais Fantasie, a Bach 


air, Renard’s Berceuse, and the Willeke-Boccherini Rondo. 
O. R. 
On the evening of De- 


Knoxville, Tenn., January 2. 
Harold Bauer made his 


cember 6, at the Bijou Theater, 


first appearance here under the auspices of the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club, before a large audience. The pro- 
beginning with ‘Bach's Partita in B flat, including 


gram, 
Sonata Pathetique, Beethoven ; 
naise in A flat, Op. 53, Chopin; tunes from the Eighteenth 
Century, arranged by himself; and etude in Perpetual 
Motion, Alkan, was interesting throughout. Applause was 
hearty ‘and persistent, and Mr. Bauer responded by playing 
a short Beethoven number, scherzo in E minor, Mendels- 
sohn; and the “Butterfly” Etude, Chopin. 

On the evening of December 8, the combined Glee Clubs 
of the University of Tennessee, assisted by Mrs. Charles 
Whaley, gave their first conceri under the direction of 
Hans Schroeder, in the Church Avenue Methodist Church. 
Special mention must be made of A Maiden’s Wish, Chopin- 
Saar, for women’s voices ; and Oh, Dry Those Tears, Del 
Riego, mixed voices; among those on the varied program. 
Mrs. Whaley added two groups of four songs each, in- 
cluding works of Huerter, Schuecker, Speaks and others. 
Oscar Wood McCleary and Frank Nelson were accom- 
panists. 

The second organ recital, under the auspices of the Com- 
was given in the Church Avenue 


Papillons, Schumann ; Polo- 


munity Service Council, 
Methodist Church on the afternoon of December 9, by Miss 
Godfrey, organist; Mrs. Healy, soprano, and Mr. Troos- 
twyck, ‘cellist. Works by Gounod, Mendelssohn, Bocche- 
rini, Schumann and others made up the program, closing 
w'th the Bach toccata and fugue in D minor. 

On December 16, Mr. Nelson, organist at St. John’s 


Episcopal Church, mere: ied ant Se sopee 2 oe ee the third and last concert of this 
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series, assisted by Margaret Conner, violinist, and Mrs. 
Whaley, soprano, especially featuring numbers from the 
music memory contest for 1924. 

The tenth annual concert for the Empty Stocking Fund 
occurred in the Lyric Theater on the afternoon of December 
23, under the auspices of the Knoxv.lle Evening Sentinel 
and arranged by Frank Nelson. The publicity, the use of 
theater, Steinway piano, and the programs were all donated, 
as were the services of all the artists. 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club sang Christmas 
carols under the direction of Hans Schroeder; numbers by 
Miss Conner, violinist; Mrs. Whaley, soprano; Mrs. Clyde 
McCoy, panist;, Mrs. Fisher, soprano, and Carroll Ault, 
baritone; with Walter Epp and Mr, Nelson as accompanist, 
made up the rest of the program. 

The high school clubs had an evening of Christmas music 
on December 21, and all of the churches gave special pro- 
grams on December 23, among those being The First Christ- 
mas, by Wokey, First Baptist Choir; also a chorus of 
thirty-five assisting in the cantata, Bethlehem, at the vesper 
service; First M. E, Church quartet and chorus of sixteen 
sang The Story of Christmas, by Matthew; the Manger 
Throne, by Manney, at Second Presbyterian Church; and 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church, a vested choir of thirty-five 


voices sang Maunder’s cantata, Bethlehem, at the vesper 
service. i ke 
Louisville, Ky., January 10.—The Yale glee, “banjo 


and mandolin clubs charmed a large audience on the eve- 
ning of January 2 with a program of classical, popular and 
college medleys at the Woman's Club Auditorium, under the 
direction of Marshall Bartholemew and Manager Brown. 
The Glee Club was led by C. M. Spafford; the Banjo Club 
by J. N. Hall, who had to respond to many encores in his 
solo work; and J. Lacke is manager of the Musical Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Kullman, baritone, assisted by. the Glee Club, 
sang The Indifferent Mariner, by Bullard. In Bright Col- 
lege Years (Durand), the closing number of the program, 
the Yale men in the audience were invited to ny the Glee 
Club on the stage and take part in the song. A dance was 
given for the performers after the concert by Mr. and Mrs, 
William Shoal Speed, followed by a ‘anquet. In the after- 
noon a tea-dance for the clubs took place at the Louisville 
Country Club, given by Mrs. A. A, Bigelow, Mrs, Letch- 
worth Smith, and McCauley Smith. P. S. Durham, local 
manager, sponsored the attraction. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
delighted a large audience with a return engagement this 
season, at the Woman’s Club Auditorium, on the afternoon 
and evening of December 13, under the local management 
of P. S. Durham. 

Roland Hayes, negro tenor, who was reared in Louisville, 
was the important factor in a home-coming on December 27. 
Mr. Hayes was assisted by William Lawrence, accompanist. 
The local patrons and patronesses were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
T. Bullard, Mr. and Mrs. Morris C. Belknap, Mr. and Mrs. 
William R. Belknap, Judge R. W. Bingham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Cowan, Fred Cawles, Mr. and Mrs. William Daven- 


port, Mr. and Mrs. Newton G. Crawford and Mrs, J. B. 
Speed. The concert, embracing songs of France, England 


and Germany, plus a group of negro spirituals, occasioned 
an unusual demonstration, and_ the artist was forced to 
respond again and again with encores 

The Sistine Choir, with Antonio Rella, director, rendered 
an ecclesiastical program on the evening of December 27, at 
the Armory, under the auspices of the Louisville Council, 
Knights of Columbus. Encore after encore was demanded 
by the audience. 

The music committee of The Woman's Club, Virginia 
Peter chairman, presented at the Woman's Club Auditorium, 
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to an appreciative audience, Mary Poor, violinist, and Mrs. 
Guy Ellis, contralto. The accompanists were George 
Pickett and Mrs, Arthur F. Almstedt. 

The Coming of the King, a pageant of Christmas, was 
given the evening of December 19, in the anditorium of 
the Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church, 100 partici- 
pating. This was supervised by Mary Stevens Dickie, 
assisted by William Pilcher, Jr., organist and director of the 
Warren Memorial Choir; Esther Metz, soprano; and Dr, 
Noble Mitchell, tenor. 

Arthur W. Mason, named by Mayor 
have charge of Louisville's first city-wide observance of 
Christmas, directed a chorus of 500, selected from the 
choruses of the girls’ high, normal and vocational schools of 
this city, in the choral singing around the giant Christmas 
tree in Lincoln Park on Christmas Eve. At its conclusion 
the chorus divided into groups, and made a tour of the city. 
Christmas Eve night, the massed choir of the churches sang 
around the tree, in which the public joined. 

Aside from the varied program of Christmas music at 
the Catholic and Protestant churches of this city, Haydn’s 
second, third and sixteenth masses, also Mozart's twelfth 
mass, were sung. 

At vesper service December 
Christmas, by Harry Alexander Matthews, 
Calvary Episcopal Church, Lawrence Cook, organist and 
choir master. On the evening of the same day The Christ 
Child, by Horatio Parker, was sung, William Pilcher, Jr., 
organist and director, at the Warren Memorial Presby- 
terian Church. At McCauly’s, the Church Woman's Feder- 
ation, assisted by a concealed choir, directed by Arthur W. 
Mason, gave an excellent Christmas program. 

The Southern Civic League, A. D, Campbel, president, 
held its second Community Christmas on the evening of 
December 22, at Oakdale School Auditorium. The singing 
was led by J. Graham Walker. Carols were rendered by a 
children’s chorus, directed by Mrs. E. H. Metcalf 

The Junior Wednesday Morning Musical Club was organ 
ized in October, 1922, and holds its meetings the first Satur 

(Continued on page 54) 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





A Tribute to Gerardy and Thomas 


Gerardy and John Charles Thomas were praised by Dr. 
Walter Heaton in the Reading Herald-Telegram in the fol- 
lowing article: 

Gerardy the wonderful, Gerardy the creator, Gerardy the paragon, 
was sufficient to draw a mighty crowd of music lovers to the fourth 
Haage concert in the Strand Theater last evening... . The opening 
formidable number was Boellman’s Symphonic Variations, which is 
dearly loved by most cellists and has trequently been heard here. 
Its thrilling and haunting “motiv” is one of the most ecstatic in 
the realm of music, It exhibits all the robust virtuosity desired by 
the cultured player and for once the lower range of the instrument is 
given a proper place and is melting in its luscious effects. 

Goverts with his highly valued Stradivarius divulged a glorious 

and opulent tone in the meandering prelude that was a tasty eppetizer 
for what was to follow. The intricate maze of bewildering counter- 
xoint was as child's play in his hands, and it quivered with warm 
life and delightful tints, being a staunch harmony of power and em- 
shasis. 
' In the gorgeous return to the main theme he proved himself a real 
creator, and instead of merely titillating the senses he provided a 
sound meal and stirred the deepest emotions and approached the 
memorable. 

In the Old French Dance by Marius he gave the delectable melodies 
with a worthy “finesse” and a real “old time’ interpretation, the tone 
quality produced being an unexpected revelation, Like the great 
Piatti, he has a superb elegance of real bowing and phrasing, and 
challenges our sincere admiration by his polish, unusual clarity and 
daring certainty. In the air from Gluck's Orpheus, this early 18th 
century gem was a veritable golden song and a cantabile of mammoth 
proportions, and to me he was a revelation of almost incredible glori- 
fication and ennoblement. 

Although seventeenth century Couperin was the first really great 
composer for the harpsichord, and had a most important influence on 
his period, his music always sounds well, no matter what the instrument 
may be. In the Chanson and Pavanne, the Chanson sounded trite 
and almost devoid of appeal, but the ensuing dance measure was 
given with choice rubato, and proved to be a melodic gem, loaded with 
every possible nuance, and Gerardy warmed this early music with 
an eager and ardent temperament, 

In Saint-Saéns’ melodious Romance we had a charming extase with 
a rippling accompaniment, it was a noble melody enhanced by playing 
quite on a par with the heavenly conception of the composer. No cello 
rogram is realiy complete without Popper. . . . His Chanson Vil- 
ageoise is a sturdy picture of rustic joy and it with 
aristocratic elegance and rightful poise. 

John Charles Thomas is practically a newcomer on the concert 
platform, although he had achieved some success in the lighter oper 
atic forms. . . . In Beethoven’s In_quest tomba, the singer did a 
choice piece of work, The aria from Leoncavallo’s Zaza was given in 
heroic fashion and revealed the singer's former, successes in operatic 
ventures, It was given with a glowing lustre. It was one of the dis- 
tinctively fine things on the program, ... In Martin’s Rollicking Roll 
Along Home he exhibited some of the choicest diction and strongest 
sense of vocal delineation ever heard here or anywhere else, making the 
song one hundred per cent. better than it really is and completely out- 
soaring the printed score. Most of Campbell Tipton’s songs have a 
mystery attached to them and his Opium Smoker is a veritable tragedy. 
Thomas rose to almost dizzy heights of dramatic exposition with tones 
of jeweled texture. It was genuine liberated emotion coupled with 
spiritualized music of tothaleat elegance and radiant sheen of tonality. 
Such singing is beyond mere entertainment, it is an education. 

Paulin’s Way of the Moon is a song way above the average and it 


was given 


was given with choice reserve and true fragrance. Such singing 
will f ace Thomas almost without a rival. In Pessard’s Requiem of 
the Heart the buffo effect was given with eclat and it was faithfully 


interpreted. In Massenet’s Promise of My Future we heard the 
zenith of real grand high priced operatic stars. It was a daring revela 
tion of the ultimate in dramatic art, with the utmost gamut of delec- 
table tone and profound range of dynamics. 





Reuben Davies in San Antonio 
Reuben Davies, American concert pianist, who recently 
appeared in recital at San Antonio, Tex., was lauded by the 
local press as follows: 


We felt certain, as Mrs, Hertzberg stood at the ballroom door on 
Tuesday afternoon and welcomed the large crowd pouring into the 
musical tea, that she felt the degree of pride that comes with success. 
The Tuesday Musical Club has done much toward laying a good 
foundation for the musical life of San Antonio. . . . Reuben Davies 
presented a program that was satisfying to the most critical musician. 

San Antonio Express, November 25. 


Reuben Davies, pianist, who was presented in recital, had a cor- 
dial reception from an audience which almost completely filled the St. 
Anthony Hotel ballroom. Mr. Davies is a leading musician of Dallas, 
where he is head of the Davies Studios and associated with the Hocka- 
day School. Mr. Davies played a program of Bach, Chopin, Liszt and 
the moderns, which demanded much of the performer. In his Bach 
toccata and fugue in D minor, Mr, Davies deviated from custom, using 
portions of the Busoni and Tausig transcriptions. This originality 
extended throughout his Chopin interpretations, where his liberties 
were made interesting without ravage, the creative impulse finding out- 
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and unusual harmonies. . . . Mr. Davies has a virile, musical tone, 
a well-developed technic, and a good sense of color values. The 
Chopin Fantasy in F sharp minor alone, was sufficient to impress 
hearers with the sincerity and Ca pe of the B enincgins be musical ideas. 
The B minor waltz, A flat et and C rp minor Fantasie Im- 
romptu, given as encore, formed the group. Of the Debussy numbers, 
ballade in F and Minstrels, the latter was particularly adapted to Mr. 
Davies’ style. Guion’s Pickaninny Dance was a favorite, and Cyril 
Scott’s Waltz Caprice given as an extra, was most attractively set 
forth, Liszt’s sixth rhapsody closed the program, with the Liebes- 
traum as final encore.—Genevieve Tucker, San Antonio Express, 
November 25. 


Franceska Lawson Wins Praise 
Appended, are excerpts from a few of the press notices 
won by Franceska Kaspar Lawson, the well known soprano: 


Mrs. Lawson has a soprano voice of much power and sweetness. 
With her wonderful voice she possesses a most charming personality 
and this has ad to her extreme popularity on the concert stage.— 
The Fairmont Times. : 





Mrs. Lawson is gifted with a wonderful voice of bell-like character, 
wide range, and extremely sympathetic quality.—Gaffney Ledger. 


bright 


Her program was varied as it was delightful, each son 
ecord, 


bein 

and fresh and sung with.the greatest of ease,—-Hickory haily 

The scholastic year is considered incomplete without a visit from 

this charming singer, who has en herself to the college by her 

winsome personality as well as by her lovely voice.—-Oxford Public 
Ledger. 
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America. The rice Espagnol gleamed like 
under her pe ee, and Irish Melodie of 
Ebell, and Valse Triste of Sibelius, were 
aie and true rhythm. The pr 

oe and Cesar Dap Preete ; r Page, A ms 
mire the courage of this young artist for attacking a work that prov: 
artists do net nitenagt without fear.—Les Derniers Nouvelles, Stras- 
bourg, October 28. 








Pietro Yon Lauded in Columbus and Cincinnati 


Pietro A. Yon, eminent concert o ist, composer and 
honorary organist at the Vatican in Rome, Italy, recently 
appeared in recitals in Columbus and Cincinnati. The Co- 
lumbus Citizen of December 7, 1923, has the following 
to say: 

The concert was a success from every angle. The audience was a 
capacity one. Mr. Yon lived up to his press notices not only as an 
organist, but also as a very fine composer. This ability one 
wonder if he is not-also cleyer«in the ancient and almost lost art of 
improvising. Mr. Yon played three of his own compositions, the first, 
a sonata, which was used to open the prearane. is sonata is one of 
the few in which inspiration is not only sustained to and through the 
last movement—it is heightened in the last movement. To introduce 
the chimes a lullaby by Ungerer served well. Most people don’t give 
figs for fugues, There is one, however, so spirited throughout and 
w theme, i led the voices, is so easy to trace that any 
audience would moved e See 


The Cincinnati Enquirer of December 10 states: 
The first public recital since the installation of the new 
Music Hall, ted to Cincinnati Pietro Yon, virtuoso ormer, 
lly consummate musician. On Mr, Yon’s pro- 
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Echoes of Hazel Gruppe’s European Success 


The following are taken from newspaper comments which 
followed the recitals of Hazel Gruppe in Paris and Stras- 
bourg during the past fall: 


Mile, Hazel Gruppe, the American pianist, who gave a concert in 
the Salle Gaveau on Tuesday evening, showed musical feeling, sup- 
ported by a serious technic. Her personality is manifested in a 
tendency to emphasize the softness of certain s in order to 
give greater relief to strong passages, She has acquired the power 
of really skillful gradations of peereny. Her program was a par- 
ticularly difficult one, including Cesar Franck’s Prelude Chorale an 
Fugue, Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, a Liszt etude and the same com- 
poser’s transcription of Schubert's Le roi des Aulnes. Miss Gruppe 
developed her charm in Grieg’s Printemps and some original com- 
positions by Ebell and MacDowell. Andre Pascal, violinist, contributed 
to the pianist’s success by laying with her Beethoven’s sonata in 
and Grieg’s in G minor.-New York Herald, Paris, October 18. 


ianist, who made her debut in the 
as, without doubt, natural qualities 
attack 





Mile. Hazel Gruppe, American 
Salle Hector Berlioz last evening, 
which render the technical part of her art easy for her, Her 
is solid and her nism brilliant. She pleases her audience both 
by the composition of her program and the brio of her playing, her 
temperament being oriented toward the virtuosity.—Journal pg ead 
et rraine, Strasbourg, October 27. 





Mile. Hazel Gruppe and M. Andre Pascal gave a spirited inter- 
retation to the sonata of Beethoven in F.—Le Flem, Comedia, 
Paris, October 21. 





Mile. H. Gruppe, young American pianist, possesses a sure technic, 


poser, and g 
gram were quite a few of his own compositions, which in themselves 
showed him to be a master in all styles of writing for _organ. 
Conceived by one who knows both the sibilities and the limitations 
of his instrument, his works are first of all effective for performance. 
Furthermore, they show an original creative talent of no mean order. 
His technical equipment is eclipsed few. Numbers of especial inter- 
est were Yon’s own Sonata Romantica, and Gesu Bambino. Also his 
Echo, and first concert study. The program also included Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D major, Skilton’s Indian Fantasie, and March 
Champetre by A. J. Boex. Mr. Yon was given a hearty and assuredly 
deserved to Cincinnati. . .. Bringing the organ into use is 
a commendable purpose in itself; using it as an interpretative medium 
for such an excellent artist deserves more than general support, 


Elizabeth Bonner Scores With Orchestra 


Elizabeth Bonner, as soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, won recognition and favorable notices in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. Appended are excerpts from 
some of the reviews: 


Elizabeth Bonner has a rich and genuine contralto voice of much 
warmth.—-Washington Herald. 
_She has, decidedly, presence, a thing that many of the younger 
singers seem to have no conception of.—Baltimore American. 











She is an artist of excellent equipment. Her voice is a real con- 
tralto of ample range, rich and colorful, and her od is prod, 
Considering that she is just starting her career, it is surprising to 
find her with such a well developed and apparently resourceful style. 
It is always gratifying to discover a young singer with much 
we such an easy, refi stage presence as Miss Bonner,—Baltimore 

ews. 


She is an authentic contralto, and sings with sincerity.—Washing- 
ton Times, 


Her lower tones are beautiful in thei ivet 
dee in ir ve roundness and lack 


In an aria, Stille Amare, from Handel’s Tolomeo, and the Erda 
Scene from Wagner's Das ngold, she displayed a smooth, warm, 
colorful timbre.—Baltimore Evening Sun, 


Her voice has the authentic contralto timbre and it is employed 
with obvious sincerity and serious purpose.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. ; 


Miss Bonner sang with full deep colored tones and breadth of 
style and made a pleasing impression.—Philadelphia North American. 





Ruth Rodgers Acclaimed 


Ruth Rodgers met with acclaim in the concert of the 
League of Composers at the Klaw Theater. She sang the 
soprano part of the composition by Arnold Schoenberg for 
string quartet with voice. Her success in this difficult work 
may be gathered from the comments of the New York 
critics : 

Miss R rs, entering with the soprano part in the third movement, 


accomplished an extremely difficult task with, intelligence and vocalism 


the more creditable under the circumstances—The Times. 





The last two movements include a soprano as one of the performers 
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The words to poems, Litanie and Entruecku Stefen Ge 
are genuinely poetic, and Miss Rodgers sang ppc Werld. 


Miss the music with vocal skill and lovely voice.—The 
pase tena : 

Ruth Rodeos, who was the voice of the Schoenberg quartet, ac- 
complished what must have been a terrifying task with excellent rseults. 
~~ Evening Journal. 


Marie Roemaet Rosanoft’s Career 


Marie Roemaet Rgsanoff, cellist, is a young artist who 
has gained recognition from leading musicians as well as 
from the press. Born in New York, of French and Belgian 
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parents, little Marie revealed at an early age musical gifts 
of a very high order, which her parents encouraged by hav- 
ing the little girl devote much time to the cultivation of her 
extraordinary talent both as cellist and pianist. — Little 
Marie’s predilection pointed toward the cello, on which in- 
strument she progressed so rapidly that her parents deemed 
it wise to place her at the Institute of Musical Art at the 
age of fourteen, where she studied cello for four years 
under Willem Willeke and composition with Percy 
Goetschius. : 2 p 

At her graduation from the Institute of Musical Art in 
1918, she won the artist’s diploma, the medal for highest 
honors, and the Loeb prize. Her playing at that time cre- 
ated a decidedly fine impression upon those who heard her. 
She was lauded for the brilliance and certainty of her tech- 
nic, the richness and beauty of her tone, the accuracy of 
her phrasing, as well as for her musicianly interpretations. 
In 1920 she went abroad, where she studied in Paris and 
Barcelona with Pablo Casals, and later appeared as soloist 
with orchestra in Brussels, Liege and Paris, scoring one 
success after another. She then returned to New York, 
where she made her American debut in recital at Aeolian 
Hall on December 5, 1922. ’ 

W. J. Henderson, in the New York Herald of December 
6, 1922, said: 

Clarity, vigor and expression marked Mme. Roemaet Rosanoff’s 
playing. Sammartini’s quaint old sixteenth century composition was 
delightful, and it was played with appropriate charm and feeling. This 

oung cellist appeared equally at ease in difficult technical feats and 
yric passages calling for delicacy and repose. There was plenty of 
warmth and color brought out in Dvorak’s concerto, many of the 
passages suggestive of old negro melodies. Mme. Roemaet Rosanoff’s 
technic is excellent and she possessed resources fully able to cope 
with the difficulties of her program. Her tone was adequate in depth 
and purity, and essentially | aan in quality. 

H. E. Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune, commented : 

The soundness of her taste as a musician as well as her technical 
skill were — attested by her list of pieces as by her playing. She 
hallenged the judg t of the serious minded by making Dvorak’s 
concerto, which is seldom played, and Bach’s suite in C, the central 


numbers of her scheme. ... A large proportion of her audience was 

I d of ici music students, and music patrons, who are 
seen at chamber concerts oftener than at the ordinary run of recitals. 
And she deserved the approval which they bestowed upon her in 
generous measure, 

The New York Times wrote: 

A high point of enthusiasm followed her playing of Dvorak's con- 
certo, not often heard, in which she maintained a tone of fine singing 
quality. 

The Evening Mail remarked: 

The Dvorak concerto is considered the hardest composition for the 
cellist and she did it with perfect ease. Anything she plays has per- 
fect control, and as a pupil of Pablo Casals she is importnat. Her 
playing is finished and intellectual. A serious and most earnest artist 
and well worth hearing aga n is Marie Roemaet Rosanoff. ‘the Bach 
suite in C was beautifully played, which of course was a trying 
test, and the group of shorter pieces showed artistry. 


The Evening World wrote: 


Marie Roemaet Rosanoff is worth hearing. 
thing to listen to; her musical instinct an 
meet, 











_ Her tone is a lovely 
intelligence pleasant to 


Patton Scores in Operatic Performance 


_ Recently Fred Patton appeared as Sharpless in the Wash- 
ington Opera Company’s production of Madame Butterfly. 
To quote some of the papers reviewing the performance: 


_ Fred Patton did not fall behind as Sharpless, the American consul, 
in wanes Ss audience with the rare qualities of his baritone.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


If there can be any first honors bestowed upon the cast, must 
be comeny divided amongst Edith Mason, Paul Althouse and Fred 
Patton. arely have I heard three artists so perfectly attuned— 
musically and temperamentally. Fred Patton was a delight to the ear. 
He maintained a fullness of tone and richness of expression that was 
gratifying. His duet with Pinkerton in the first _act—the toast to 
merica—was an excellent bit of musical artistry —Washington Times. 


The Sharpless of Fred Patton was richly sung.—Washington Herald. 


Fred Patton, well known as an American singer of oratorio, gave a 
dramatic Sharpless.—Washington Star. 
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Margaret Carlisle an Exception 


Margaret Carlisle, piano soloist and accompanist, is one 
of the rare Berm 04 of the pianistic world becoming known 
to fame. Prodigies seldom develop beyond mediocrity, but 
here is a great exception. She played a full recital at 
twelve years, which captivated her elders, revealing talent 
and a brain to make use of it, developing a musicianship 
which enables her to claim distinction as an accompanist of 
notable value, placing her solo work on an equality, a rare 
and valuable gift in piano work. At the age of twenty 
eg Miss Carlisle became the supervisor of music at Or- 
ando, Fla.. It was there she became official accompanist for 
the Orlando Festival Soloists and where she met and played 
for Elman, Fitziu, Hackett, Peterson, etc. It is said that 
all of these artists were profuse in their praise of her work. 
Later. she became a student of Isaac Van Grove, the very 
proficient pianist, accompanist and conductor, and ultimately 
his assistant accompanist. Since then she has toured suc- 
cessfully with many distinguished artists and has played 
for Florence Macbeth, Mary McCormic, Myrna Sharlow, 
Arthur Hackett, Paul Althouse, Irene Pavloska, Forrest La- 
mont, Ina Bourskaya and Robert Ringling, etc. She is now 
touring successfully as soloist and accompanist with Luc- 
chese and Ringling. 

The press is lavish in praise of her personal charm and 
pianistic accomplishments as a soloist, dwelling particularly 
on her resourceful initiative as a sympathetic accompanist. 





MARGARET CARLISLE 


It may be said that she is one of the very few who has 
acquired the rare art of completely subordinating herself 
while accompanying the singer. 


Goossens Praises Eastman Acoustics 


So impressed was Eugene Goossens, the brilliant young 
British composer-conductor, with the acoustic properties of 
the Eastman Theater, where he conducted four concerts 
with the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, that upon his 
return to England he wrote the following appreciation :° 

“One of the main features which strikes the musician on 
listening to a concert at the wonderful Eastman Theater is 
the extraordinary perfection of the acoustic properties of 
the theater. The results may be put into words as follows: 
During the orchestral concerts one noticed how accurately 
the timbre and quality of the individual instruments struck 
the ear of the listener in whichever portion of the hall he 
happened to be sitting. We find generally that in halls 
which are not acoustically perfect one of two things happens. 
Either the quality of the sound is transformed (by reason 
of the irregular waves of vibration) by the time it reaches 
the listenér, or else the resonant qualities of the building 
blur the sound and, in most cases, destroy its quality. In 
the Eastman Theater, however, the tone of, let us assume, 
a flute, or a bassoon, reaches the listener exactly as it leaves 
the instrument, so that individual peculiarities of phrasing 
and tone production are not lost in transmission. The effect 
of the playing of the entire orchestra consequently gives one 
an absolutely accurate and exact impression of the tone 
qualities of that orchestra, and as there is no suspicion of 
either an excessive resonance or an excessive flatness of tone, 
the Eastman Theater may be accounted an ideal hall for 
the performance of every sort of music. Mr, Eastman may 
be congratulated on having enlisted the services of an expert 
in these matters, and achieved in consequence a thing that 
is still held in many quarters to be impossible—perfect 
‘acoustics,’ ” 


Yost Acquires Cremona Violin 


Gaylord Yost, violinist-composer, recently acquired a 
violin made by Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu (1735) and said 
to be valued at $18,000. The instrument is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. It is covered with a wine-red, 
lustrous varnish which looks as if it might have been 
applied only a few days ago. The back of the violin is 
made of one piece of handsomely figured maple and the top 
of the choicest spruce. The instrument was formerly owned 
by one of the: prominent Ameriéan collectors and is sup- 
posed to be one of the finest specimens of this Cremona 
master’s work extant. 


Activities of Dr. Wolle 


On Thursday evening, January 10, Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
gave an organ recital in Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

On Monday evening, January 7, rehearsals with the Bach 
Choir, of which Dr. Wolle is the director, were resumed 
after several weeks’ vacation during the holiday season. 

horuses from The Christmas Oratorio (the work to be 
oe Friday, May 30, the first day of the festival) were 
studied. 


Elizabeth Bonner to Sing in Toronto 


Among Elizabeth Bonner’s bookings for February is an 
saa ge with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto at 
oronto. ‘ 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given toyour home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Sabway Express Station atthe Door 
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day of each month. The members are selected by a commit- 
tee, and must have definite musical ability. The membership 
is limited to thirty-five. The officers are: President, Eliza- 
beth Shelton; vice president, Howard Koch; seeretary, J. E. 
Stallings; treasurer, Helen Kreiger; chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, Leota Rusk; and chairman of the house 
committee, George Piggott 

Che Junior Club rendered a program on the morning of 
January 5, in the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A., including 
works of Wieniawski, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Verdi, Watts, 
Rasbach, Glinka-Balakirew, Shutt, Massenet, Wright, and 
MeGille Those taking part were Howard Koch, Lillian 
lrudeau, Thomas Stradley, George Thixten, and Geraldine 
McNeely, accompanist 

The senior orchestra of the Louisville Conservatory of 
Music gave its first concert of the season on December 18, 
at the Y. W. C, A, Auditorium, with Robert Parmenter, of 
the faculty (violin department), conducting. Theodore 
Richbourg appeared as soloist, playing the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo for piano, Opus 44, No, 4. He was forced to respond 
to several encores, Mr, Richbourg, who was graduated 
from the conservatory in 1922, under Frederic Morley, is a 
member of the piano faculty ; 

Robert D. Parmenter presented Howard Koch, sixteen 
years of age, and Carl Perelmutter, fourteen years of age, 
from his class, in a violin recital on January 8, at the 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, with Helen Eichinberger, accom 
pariist M. P.H 

Manitowoc, Wis., January 9—On December 5 the 
Mariiiowoc Music League presented Gilbert Ross, violinist; 
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Raymond O’Brien, baritone, and Mrs. Frederic Gardner, 
piano, in its first annual series of artists’ concerts. B. M. 

Marion, Ohio., January 14.—A program of classic 
music was presented at the meeting of the members of the 
Lecture-Recital Club in the Central Junior High School 
auditorium. L. B. McNeal and Rollo Brenner were guest 
soloists. The program was in charge of Mrs. N. F. Tilton, 
Mrs. R. G. Williamson and Lillian Plack. Mrs. Clem 
Weiser, of Waldo, opened the program with two piano 
numbers, adagio and rondo movements, and Beethoven's 
Sonata Pathetique. Mr. McNeal followed with a flute 
number, fantasie upon airs from Lohengrin, by Wagner, 
and responded with an encore, The Last Rose of Summer. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. R. O. Bresler at the piano. 
Hedge Roses, by Schubert, and Songs My Mother Taught 
Me, by Dvorak, were presented by Mrs. George Gretzer, 
whe was accompanied by Mrs. V. E, Dombaugh at the 
piano, Mr. Brenner played two violin numbers, air on the 
G string, by Bach, and Scherzo Fantastique, by Bazinni. 
Mr. Brenner offered as an encore, Mighty Lak’ a Rose. 
May Evangeline Lawrence accompanied him at the piano. 
The program closed with a group of trio numbers by Mrs. 
), E. Rea, violinist; Clara Leffler, cellist, and Helen Zuck, 
pianist. They played Andante Cantabile from the fourth 
trio, by Mozart; Warum, by Schumann, and Moment Musi- 
cal, opus 94, No. 3, by Schubert. R. McC, 

Memphis, Tenn., January 6.—The Yuletide season was 
marked musically this year as usual with Handel’s Messiah, 
given by Calvary Episcopal Church choir, Adolph Steuter- 
man, organist and director. ‘~ 

One of the interesting musical events of the season was 
the recital given by the Organ Guild at St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church. Mrs, O,.F, Soderstrom is dean of the local chap- 
ter and organist of Idlewild Presbyterian Church. Elsa 
Gerber, contralto, who has just returned after a year's 
study in the East, gave two groups of songs, accompanied 
by Laurent Chaveaux. 

A recital was given at the Catholic Club, December 10, 
when local favorites appeared in a benefit program. The 
Cortese Brothers, Angelo, harpist, and Joseph, violinist, 
gave two selections, which demanded as many encores. Elsa 
Gerber, contralto, made a fine impression and was forced 
to give twovencores. Mildred Strickland, soprano, was the 
recipient of much praise for her rendition of two solos, and 
an encore. Margaret Morrison, pianist, was at her best, 
and responded to an encore. Mrs. James C. Adler, soprano, 
gave two numbers, accompanied by:Angelo and Joseph 
Cortese. Two piano numbers by Miss Howe, a dance by 
little Mary Walton Sohms, songs by Harry Philwin and 
Henri Benner, completed the program. Mrs. Arthur Bower 
and Laurent Chaveaux were the accompanists. 

Charles Hackett, tenor, who appeared in recital at the 
Lyric Theater, under the auspices of the Cortese Brothers, 
repeated the impression made on a previous visit. Mr. 
Hackett’s program was well balanced, and so completely 
won his hearers that encores were given after each number, 
thereby doubling the program. 

A delightful recital took place recently at the Nineteenth 
gmat d Club, when the music committee presented Lillian 
Meinicke, soprano, assisted by Herbert Summerfield, Mem- 
phis pianist, and Mrs. Arthur Bower, accompanist. Miss 
Meinicke made a host of enthusiastic friends. Her pro- 
gram was pleasing and comprised two arias: Guando me’n 
vo (La Bohéme) and Si, Mi Chiamano’ Mimi, Puccini; a 
group: O, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me, Handel; My 
Lovely Celia, Monro; Eros, Grieg; O, Thou. Billowy Har- 
vest Field, Rachmaninoff; Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces, Young, and Love’s in My Heart, Woedman. Sev- 
eral encores were demanded. Miss Meinicke was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Arthur Bower, whose playing contributed 
to the evening’s entertainment. Mr, Summerfield delighted 
his hearers with Gavotte, Bach-Saint-Saéns; Pastoral and 
Capriccio, Scarlatti; Piece Dans le Style Ancien, Chami- 
nade, and others. 

The Franciscan Fathers presented Laurent Chaveaux, or- 
ganist and diréctor of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, in a 
recital, assisted by Elsa Gerber, contralto. 
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sang with full-throated ardor when she de- 
seri| her activities as a creator of artificial 
flowers me et oe we Ee 
her clear soaring tone rang out with t 
fidelity to the pitch, and she did some thoroughly 
satisfying singing in the third act quartet. Miss 
Fitziu cleverly subdued her opulent beauty to a 
omy prettiness, for Mimi must have pathos if 
one is to sympathize with her fluttering dabs at 
life."’"-—-New York Evening Mail. 












“Anna Fitziu was a.slender, wistful Mimi, who 
even 
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Mrs, David L. Griffith was hostess at a musical tea re- 
cently, honoring Miss Hodges, organist, of Chicago, who is 
the guest of Mrs. Wick Ransom. 

Louise Bowen, soprano, has returned to Memphis after a 
lengthy stay in New York, where she has had professional 
engagements this season, $e ME 

Mobile, Ala., January 9.—Announcement has just been 
made that the performances of the Mobile Music Festival 
will be held at the Lyric Theater instead of on the munici- 
pal pier, as had first been planned. It has also been an- 
nounced that the number of attractions will be reduced from 
five, as originally planned, to three. They will include the 
Russian Ballet of Pavley-Oukrainsky and two performances 
by the San Carlo Opera Company, Carmen and Faust. The 
dates for the festival are February 27, 28 and 29. 

A talk by Salome Garnett on Christmas Music was a 
feature of the recent meeting of the Junior Music Lovers. 
Ruth Roe gave a recitation and the musical program was 
given by Louise Dunlap, Lucy Harris, Anne Carroll, Ger- 
trude Cowles, Maron McGonigal, Agatha Colley, Johannah 
Goodman, Katharine Walker, Donald Aubey, Mary Susan 
Thompson, Marie Fayard, Thelma Lilycoat, Adelaide Dam- 
rell, Annie Katharine Du Valle, Dorothy Smith, Frances 
White-Skinner, and Fredna Peckenpaugh. 

The studio recital of the pupils of Mrs. James Hagan was 
an imeresting event in student musical circles .dur.ng the 
holidays, Prizes were offered and awarded in a contest in 
playing scales, in accuracy of ear training, and in knowl- 
edge of general theory. A program of piano solos and duets 
was given by the class. 

The pupils of Katherine Hurley's pianoforte class were 
presented in a recital during the week following Christmas. 
An excellent program was rendered before a large number 
of guests. An interesting sketch of MacDowell was read 
at the conclusion of the musical renditions, K. M. R. 


Montgomery, Ala., January 14.—Alabama Day was 
celebrated in “song and story” by the Orpheus Club on De- 
cember 13. Members and visitors enjoyed the well arranged 
program, The first number, given by the club chorus of 
twenty voices, was Jul.a Tutwiler’s Alabama, set to music 
by the late Charles Rendell Calkins. Marie Hagood gave 
an interesting talk on Alabama’s Birthday, stressing the 
principal features of Alabama history. Mrs. W. J. Dunn 
sang Florence Golson’s Little Boy Blue. Martha Lee Talia- 
ferro recited Mrs. Harrison’s Alabama, and Mrs, E. E. 
Newton told many interesting facts and amusing anecdotes 
in the lives of five prominent Alabama women—Confeder- 
ate heroine, Emma Sanson; patriotic worker, Sophie Gilmer 
Bibb ; educator, prison reformer and author, Julia Tutwiler ; 
writer, lecturer and screen player, Helen Kellar. Mrs. 
Wightman rendered two new songs, Hi, Mister Sunshine, 
hy Mrs. Wilson, of Dothan, who won the Federation prize 
for the best song last year, and Mem’ries Divine, by John 
Proctor Mills, of Montgomery. Mrs. Hairston sang Un- 
knowing, by Sarah Ward, her former teacher in voice at 
Judson College. Miss Farnham then rendered a manuscript 
composition of The Last Chord, by Mr. Calkins, transcribed 
at her request while under his tutelage in Evergreen. A 
talk on Other Alabama Composers was given by Mrs. Shoe- 
maker. he AD | 


Mountain Lakes, N. J., January 7.—A strange coinci- 
dence occurred when the MacDowell Club gave an all Four- 
drain program just about the time. of the death of that 
composer. To open the performance, Gena Branscombe read 
a paper on the subject of Felix Fourdrain and the Modern 
French Idiom. Mrs. William Henry Capen sang I Etait 
Une Bergere, L’Oasis, and Alouette et Cigogne, with Flo- 
rence Cross Boughton accompanying her at the piano. A 
group of three-part songs by members of the MacDowell 
Choral, Mrs. Arthur Forwood Bower, director and accom- 
panist, was of particular interest. This consisted of At the 
Gates of Seville, and The Yellow Dove, and Mrs. R. D. 
Ribble, and Mrs. I. A. Snyder, first sopranos; Mrs. J. B. 
Ives and Mrs. F. W. Davis, second sopranos, and Mrs. F. J. 
Saxton and Mrs. H. O, Bates, altos, took part. A final 
group was rendered by Mrs. Capen, including Le Papillon, 
L’'Isba en Flammes, and Carnaval. D: &'S. 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio., January 17.—The London String 
Quartet gave a varied program at the December opening 
of Mt. Vernon’s Community Music Club. The music lovers, 
who filled every seat in the auditorium, listened with rapt 
attention to this well balanced organization and showed their 
enjoyment by hearty applause. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., January 3.—A discussion of the 
early composers and writers, led by Mrs. Thomas H. Doyle, 
was one of the main features of the meeting of the music 
department of the Catholic Women’s Activities Club, at the 
Knights of Columbus Hall. The program opened with an 
ensemble number, The Star Spangled Banner, followed by 
a paper on the study of sacred music, by Paschal Bottoms. 
\ group of vocal solos, including Dawn, and Save Me, Oh 
Lord, was given by Mrs. Malcolm W. McKenzie; and Mrs. 
F. P. Welch read Van Dyke’s The Other Wise Man. Mrs. 
J. E. Anderson sang I Come to Thee, and Rosewig’s Ave 
Maria; Clara Eberle, pianist, played Myrtles, and Silent 
Night, and Ethel Carson Burke played one of her own 
compositions, Mood Pictures. The program closed with 
Holy Night, sung by the members. Mrs. Bottoms, Mrs. 
Burke, and Mrs. J. G. Burke were accompanists. Mrs. 
Charles T. Willis was leader of the program, and Mrs. 
Charles Dale Gillespie, hostess. 

The home of Mrs. LeRoy Sadler was the scene of a 
meeting of the music department of Sorosis. Christmas 
Music, Its History and Inspiration, was the theme upon 
which the program was built. Mrs. Ralph Parmenter, leader 
for the day, gave a talk on The Origin of Christmas Ex- 
pressions, Decorations, and Old Santa Himself. Mrs. W. C. 
Beasley spoke of the customs of all peoples accompanying 
the Yuletide, and Mrs. Floyd J. Harris led a round table dis- 
cussion of Christmas music. The musical program included 
piano selections of Grieg and Koeling, by Mrs. Herman W. 
Baerer; vocal solos, Neidlinger’s The Birthday of the 
King, and Whelpley’s | Knew a Hill Far Away, by Mrs. 
Mont R. Powell; Gabriel's Dear Little Stranger, by Mrs 
|. H. Brown, and ensemble singing, God Be With You Ti’l 
We Meet Again. New members admitted to the club in- 
clude Mrs. G. C. Holt, Mrs. Finley Scruggs, Flora 
Ardery, Donna Ward, Mrs. Errett R. Newby, and Mrs. 
Allen W. Orcutt. Mrs. Beesley acted as accompanist. 

Gwendolyn Barry Canno, of Miami, Okla., returned re- 
cently from a four months’ visit to Europe. While abroad 
Mrs. Cannon sang for organizations affiliated with the Brit- 
ish National Musical Society. She is one of the widely 
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known musicians of the State and a member of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

To promote good fellowship among the local pianists a 
club was formed in the home of Helen Lord, A program 
was presented opening with Liszt's sixth rhapsodie, by Vir- 
ginia Billups; a Chopin’s mazurka, and Grainger’s Country 
Gardens, by Lenore Williams; Liszt's eleventh rhapsodie, 
by Helen Marr Woodward; and Schulz-Evler-Strauss ar- 
rangement of the Blue Danube. 

Mrs. C. D. Richardson gave two short piano programs 
at her annual Christmas party, in her studio, recently. 
Guests were confined to members of her various classes. 

Mrs. Lois Spicer was hostess to her pupils and their 
friends in her West Twentieth Street studio. A program 
was given by a group of the former. 

Hattie Johnson presented the following pupils in piano 
recital: Emmitt Marshall, Ross Marshall, Virginia McCabe, 
Dorothy Phillips, Jane Hopkins, Ava Cox, Thelma Saxon, 
Geraldine McCabe, Eba Louise Purdom, Mary McCaughey, 
Dorothy Kelly, Edith Ramsey, Lillian Furlong, Louise Laux, 
Elizabeth Hotze, Odile Burrow, Rose Mae Short, Mildred 
Clark, Mary Frances Carpenter, Katherine McCaughey, 
and Mary Elizabeth Sallee. 

The program presented before the two MacDowell Clubs 
of Allied Arts, at the First Baptist Church, opened and 
closed with selections given by the boys’ vested choir from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: The First Noel, and Three Kings of 
the Orient. The solo parts were executed by Jack Frederick- 
son, Frank King, John Durrett, Charles Beet, and Eugene 
Asp. The Ten Commandments, written and presented by 
Bessie Leigh Chestnutt, was followed by readings from 
Ina Gainer’s group of poems, published under the title of 
Little House O’ Dreams, by Mrs. Hugh Johnson. Knight's 
When the Sun Has Sunk to Rest was sung by a quartet 
composed of Hallie Schubel, Geraldine Patton, Alybe Flem- 
ing, and Lee Robinson ; and Liszt’s Liebestraum was played 
by Mrs. C. E. Sharp and Anna May Sharp, as a violin duet, 
accompanied by Mrs. J. S. Frank. Clark E. Snell sang 
The Birthday of the King, by Neidlinger, and Mz ary Wel- 
chans played a pianoforte solo, Venite Adoremus, arranged 
by Paul Besure. 

The Shawnee Business Men’s Chorus made an initial bow 
with its recital at the high school auditorium. Mrs. Hiram 
Young, soprano, of Fort Worth, Tex., and Leonie Ehrlich, 
pianist, assisted. The chorus, an aggregation of twenty 
local business men, has appeared on various programs pre- 
viously, but this was its first concert. Under the direction 
of E. V. Mashburn, a program was given, made up of 
numbers by Solman, Zamecnik, Walt, Handel, McGill, 
Rogers, Cook, O'Hara, Grainger, MacDowell, and others. 

In compliment to Edwin Vaile McIntyre, local composer, 
Mrs. J. T. Gephart gave a recital, presenting her junior 
piano pupils, in a program composed entirely of Mr. Mc- 
Intyre’s Atalowa Melodies, assisted by Mrs. B. L. Tisinger, 
reader. 

The same evening Mrs. Gephart presented her intermediate 
students in a miscellaneous program. 

Epaphra Staten, Mabel Laird, and Ella Beth Laird were 
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presented by the Academy of Music at the Britton High 
School. Miss Staten gave two violin numbers—Drdla’s 
Souvenir, and Trinkhous’ Gypsy Wooing, which were fol- 
lowed by two piano numbers by Ella Beth Laird—In a 
Hanging Garden, by eat and a group from Giard’s 
Playmates. Ella Beth Laird als@® gave two readings- 
Kitty’s Christmas, and Making Her Doll a Dress, by Gart- 
dan. A solo dance—-The Magic Doll, was given by Ella 
Beth Laird, and the program was concluded w ith Lieurance’s 
Waters of the Minnetonka, by Mrs. Laird, with violin obli- 
gato by Miss Staten, and dance interpretation by Ella Beth 
Laird. The accompanist was Mrs, James A. Perry, 

A festival, in the form of a pageant, was given at the 
high school auditorium by the school children of six of the 
grade schools. Christmas carols, sung by 200 voices, filled 
the auditorium, under the baton of Lenore Buchanan, super- 
visor of music in the city schools. 


Petersburg, Va., January 3.—On the evening of De- 
cember 8, a manuscript concert of sacred music, composed 
by W. F. Burleigh, was given in the Second Baptist Church 
by a chorus of thirty-five voices, with Mr. Burleigh at the 
organ. Those taking solo parts were Vivian Boyd, Effie 
Neaves, W. T. Claytor, Hugh Alley, and Mrs. Reid Boyd. 
An important part in this concert was taken by Edward 
Stallings, violinist, accompanied by Virginia Meade Walke. 

On November 25, an organ concert was given by Pinckney 
Powers on the newly installed organ of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Powers was assisted by John Pittes, baritone 
soloist, who rendered two selections. 

A Junior Musical Club was formed in Petersburg last 
November, under the supervision of Mrs. F. J. W right, and 
is affiliated with the National Federation of Music Clubs of 
which Mrs. Wright is state chairman of the Junior Musical 
Club department. _The club had already over 100 members 
and bids fair to become an important factor m the musical 
life of the community, 

On December 6, Edna Laska, contralto soloist, gave an 
enjoyable concert under the auspices of the Y. M. H. A. 
Miss Laska was accompanied by Ethel Priest. P. S. 


, Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
” Reading, Pa., 7 


January 7.—The Sunday before Christ- 
mas saw an interesting service in the First Reformed 
Church of this city, given by its choir and that of St. 
Stephen’s Reformed Church; Earl W. Rollman, director, 
and Myron R. Moyer at the organ, The Story of Christmas 
formed the entire musical service. The soloists were Mrs. 
Carl Wanshop, soprano; Esther Rambo Houck, soprano; 
Aleatha Herbein Wills, contralto; Howard A. Meyer, tenor, 


and Clarence Ruth, baritone. D. E. R 
San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Springfield, Mass., January 2.-—The fiftieth anniversary 

of the Orpheus Club was a gala event, presenting the 146th 

concert to Springfield audiences. John J, Bishop is its fifth 
conductor. The program included the overture to the 
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Secret of Susanne, by the Boston Symphony Ensemble, fol- 
lowed by the Orpheus Club with the orchestra in Lo, Now 
Night’s Shadows, by Chadwick, and later alone in Abt’s 
Serenade. Carolina Lazzari, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang the Meyerbeer aria, Lieti Signor, and 
a group of three shorter numbers by Secchi, Paisiello, and 
Sibella. The second half was again begun by the Boston 
Symphony Ensemble, introducing Lacome’s Spanish Suite, 
La Feria. Mme, Lazzari, in company with the Orpheus Club 
and orchestra, sang Herbert's The Angelus, from The 
Serenade, and alone was heard in By a Lonely Forest Path- 
way, Griffes ; Dusk in June, Foster, and Song of the Open, 
by La Forge. The Orpheus Club rendered the remaintng 
numbers: Stars of the Summer Night, Brewer; If Doughty 
Deed My Lady Please, Bi:hop, and, in conjunction with the 
orchestra, Gaul’s Marching to Meet One Bounaparty. 
Tks 

Westerly, R. I., January 10.—Charles Wakefield Cad 
man and Princess Tsianina appeared under the auspices 
of the Teachers’ Club before an audience which more than 
filled the high school hall. They were warmly received 
and the program was given in their customary excellent 
manner 

At the annual meeting of the Christ Church Choir Club 
William E. Weeden was presented with a gold medal for 
his thirty years’ service as a bass chorister, Mr. Weeden 
is also a member of the vestry of the church 


A. H. W 


Flesch to Play in Philadelphia 
Carl Flesch is to be heard in Philadelphia on February 
4, making his fourth appearance in that city this season 
On February 7 and 8 he will be soloist with the Philhar 
monic Orchestra in New York. He is to give a recital in 
New York on February 25 at Aeolian Halli: This recital 
will mark his fourth New York appearance of the season 
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| Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





The past week was something of a surprise to those in- 
terested in theatrical affairs in view of the fact that the 
attendance was not nearly what was expected. The auto- 
mobile show, having been relegated to Fordham this year, 
kept a great many visitors from going to the theater. It 
is a difficult propostion to come from so far uptown in time 
for the theater unless one starts sufficiently early. Of course 
this does not apply to the very successful plays and musical 
comedies, which have been running for some time and are 
outstanding successes 

Cuarvor’s Revue A Success. 

The past winter has brought many importations and 
everyone has been unsuccessful except, of course, Mme. 
Duse And now comes the new Charlot Revue, which the 
Selwyns have sponsored and housed in their Times Square 
lheater. The production opened rather quietly, and many 
outsiders felt that it would only register another failure. 
But this is not the case. Taken all in all, it has a very 
good chance to rank with the four leading musical ‘attrac- 
tions. Among the women in the cast, it seems that Gertrude 
Lawrence has made the best impression; in fact, she con- 
tributes several numbers that are fine. The principal among 
the men is Jack Buchannan. The dancers are particularly 
good; in fact the reviewer came away with the impression 
that it was snappy and had the proper tempo for a revue. The 
entire production is clean and fresh and lacks many of the 
disagreeable angles which the American productions spe 
cialize in, and so it is possible that it will enjoy a long stay. 

Last Week's OPpeNnines. 

Of course, the outstanding feature of the past week was 
Maurice Gest's stupendous offering, The Miracle, at the 
Century. The production has cost something like a half 
million dollars and has an expensive cast, in that there are 
about 400 persons besides the technical force employed. 
Mr. Rheinhardt, it is said, receives a percentage. Taken 
ill in all, it will have to play many weeks before there 
will be any returns on the investment. Everyone who has 
seen it has declared it to be the most stupendous theatrical 
production ever offered to New York City. It should go, 
but the American public is strange in its likes and dislikes, 
and because this production enjoyed a big success on the 
Continent and in London does not mean that it will be a big 
financial success here. 

Among the new plays come to town, Fanshastics, with 
Grace George and Laura’Hope Crews as the stars, gives 
every promise of a very big success. 

CLosincs 

Marjorie Rambeau in The Road Together closed after 
only one night’s showing. 

Cyril Maude was forced to leave America about three 
weeks ago owing to the serious illness of his wife, and from 
that time on his great success at the Gaiety, Aren't We 
All, began to lose out. This is easily understood, for one 
can readily appreciate the fact that without Mr. Maude,, 
Aren't We All would not be the same. This production 
was one of the biggest successes of the past year. 

Florence Reed has enjoyed a sensational run in Ths 
Lullaby at the Knickerbocker and for some unaccountable 
reason is closing in the middle of the season. It was a much 
discussed play and came very near receiving a lot of sen- 
sational advertising through the censors, but fortunately the 
daily papers profited by the lesson of last season when they 
filled their columns with complaints regarding The God of 
Vengeance. Florence Reed has a tremendous following in 
New York and her new play ran for about twenty weeks. 

There were three new plays which stopped after a very 
short existence. Roseanne, The Alarm Clock, and Madre 

all considered decided failures. 

The film, the Hunchback of Notre Dame, will close at 
the Astor after an exceptionally good run. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish left the Central, giving 
way to The Extra Girl, a Mabel Normand picture, which 
is certain to receive much discussion. 

The Great White Way also closed at the Cosmopolitan. 

Scaramouche, after a particularly fine stay, left the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater, 

It is reported that there is being formed a circuit of 
attractions which will include grand opera, films, and plays 
made up of Italian organizations, It is proposed that the 
various productions will be offered in all of the large cities 
where there is a particularly large Italian population. It is 
understood that there will be a change in the offerings per- 
haps every week, or every other week. 

The Selwyns, in conjunction with Fortune Gallo, have 
taken over the tour of Mme. Duse. After a few days’ rest 
in New Orleans, where she is now, several appearances in 
Havana have been arranged. Duse will return to this 
country and play in several of the large cities until she 
reaches the Coast. She will play there, returning East by 
way of the Middle West, stopping off at the most important 
places, and ending her tour with some special performances 
again in New York. 

Tue Rito. 

For the past month or so New York has been flooded 
with pictures dealing with matrimonial difficulties. Let 
Not Man Put Asunder, which held forth at the Rialto last 
week, is another divorce picture. Three couples are in- 
volved, all of whom get divorces but manage to return to 
their first love before the curtain rings down. For the 
return of one of them vhe usual movie downpour of rain 
is provided. Pauline Frederick and Lou Tellegen have the 
leading roles; the former has been seen in far superior pic- 
tures to this one. 

The music at this theater included Offenbach’s Orpheus 
in the Lower World as the overture, played by the orches- 
tra with finesse; Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, with its usual 
effective orchestration, and Irving and Jack Kaufman, the 
well known phonograph stars, in several popular songs. 
An interesting Dance Divertissement was given by Alma 
Bailey. The Rialto Magazine and Pen and Ink Vaude- 
ville completed the bill. 

Tue Rrvowt,. 

The Humming Bird, featuring Gloria Swanson, proved 
such a success at the Rivoli last week that it has been 
held over for another week at the same theater. This pic- 


ture is superior to many of those seen on Broadway re- 
cently. In it Gloria Swanson has an opportunity to dis- 
play great versatility. There are scenes in which she ap- 
pears as a thief in male attire, as an Apache dancer, etc., 
as well as in evening dress. The Humming Bird is a picture 
well acted, and the war scenes are exceptionally fine. 

Montmarte, with Paul Oscard, La Torrecilla and the 
Rivoli Ensemble, was a very effective prelude to the fea- 
ture picture. There was plenty of Apache dancing in it 
and the entire sketch gave a typical picture of the under- 
world of Paris. 

Liszt's Sixth Hungarian rhapsody was given as the over- 
ture, played rhythmically and with precision by the orches- 
tra. Another musical selection which appeared to give 
pleasure was The Little Gray Home in the West, sung by 
Miriam Lax, Louise Johnson and Inga Wank, sopranos; 
and Jean Booth, contralto. rhe two other numbers were 
the usual interesting Rivoli pictorial and a Pathe comedy. 

Tue Coverep Wacon Continues. 

The Covered Wagon continues at the Criterion Theater. 
In a very few weeks this picture will complete a soiid year 
in New York. Last Saturday it completed its forty-fourth 
week, the record created several years ago when The Birth 
of a Nation was first shown here. 

Tue Capito. 


The Cosmopolitan picture, Under the Red Robe, was con- 
tinued at this house last week, and owing to the demand 
for seats, is being held over this week. This is proof that 
the picture is very much liked in view of the fact that it 
ran at the Cosmopolitan Theater for some weeks. The prin- 
cipal actor is John Charles Thomas, the singer, and it must 
be admitted that as this was his first attempt in the movies, 
it is an exceedingly creditable one. There is a long cast of 
well known names and Mr. Thomas played for the screen 
like a veteran actor. 

The music, owing to the length of the picture, was con- 
fined to two parts, the first number given to introduce the 
trumpeter of the Capitol Grand Orchestra, Petro Capodi- 
ferro, playing For All Eternity. We have always advocated 
using the soloists in these orchestras of the motion picture 
theaters, for many of them are solo musicians of the first 
rank, and as a usual thing these artists receive rapt attention 
and great enthusiasm on the part of the audience. On Mon- 
day night of last week the audience was particularly enthusi- 
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astic and his ovation was deservedly won. The next number 
was The Dance of the Hours, with the entire ballet corps, 
Gambarelli as soloist and the Capitol Grand Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Messrs. Mendoza and Axt. This color- 
ful selection is always welcomed by Capitol audiences and 
the present version compares- favorably with those seen at 
previous times at this house. The program will remain 
the same through this week. May JouNson. 





BETSY AYRES OF CAPITOL AND RADIO FAME, 
PRAISES JOSEPH REGNEAS AND S, L. ROTHAFEL 


Known to thousands of New Yorkers who frequent the 
Capitol, one of the most beautiful theaters in the world, 
and to radio “listeners-in” who every Sunday night enjoy 
the programs broadcasted from there, Betsy Ayres and her 
beautiful voice are doing much to educate the masses to 
appreciate sincere art. Because of this interest, the writer 
sought an interview with Betsy, as she is called by those 
familiar with her art, in order to let all become better ac- 
quainted with the lady herself. 

It was hard to realize that the tall, quiet, almost shy, young 
lady could be the popular favorite, for there was nothing 
that savored of the theater about this charming American 
girl, who, living quietly with her mother, carries her popu- 
larity and success with such modest demeanor. She seemed 
not quite to understand the wish to interview her. In an- 
swer to queries, she said that January 31 will mark her third 
year at the Capitol, which seems so like home to her be- 
cause she and her colleagues are so happy in their work there 





Howard Thayer Monroe photo 
ELIZABETH (BETSY) AYRES 


under the management of the unique “Roxie” (Mr. S. L. 
Rothafel). She has ceased to think of it, she says, as the 
theater but just home, where the happy family of artists 
entertains many fri who never weary of coming again. 
She was asked if such constant si did not become 
fatiguing. “Yes,” she said. “Last May I felt the need of 
relieving the strain, and took a four months’ vacation, 
iy which time I devoted = my time to brag om 
under my singing master, Jo: egneas, with wi 
still contions to take daily io So splendid have been 





the results that recently Mr. Rothafel came to me and said: 
‘I sat aed during your rendition of Handel's Largo. 
It was beautiful! What has Regneas done to your voice?’ 
I am constantly being told of the great strides my voice and 
art are making, and that gladdens my heart indeed. I can- 
not tell you how I appreciate my good fortune in having 
come under the influence of Joseph Regneas, my vocal in- 
structor and coach. I consider Mr. Regneas one of the 
greatest vocal instructors in the world, and he never fails 
to bring out the possibilities of every voice which comes un- 
der his guidance, and as a coach I believe he has few 
equals. By his sincerity he inspires one to put forth one’s 
best efforts, and all of his students, whether it be a begin- 
ner or a prominent professional singer, show his influence, 
so wonderfully equipped to convey the true principles of 
correct singing as well as the traditions of the oratorio, 
opera, and Lieder. I am looking forward to my two months 
which I will spend at Raymond, Me., this summer, feeling 
myself fortunate in being one of the class which Mr. 
Regneas takes to this wonderful place near Portland. 

“Then, too, I find a great inspiration in working under 
the direction of Mr. Rothafel, exacting and firm, but con- 
siderate and understanding. He never fails to point out 
where one has fallen short of giving his or her best, but he 
is very lavish in his praise when work has been well done. 
He is ready to receive in his office the least thing of im- 
portance to his large undertaking, and to give consideration 
to the — request, and invariably such requests are 
granted. Through this consideration he endears himself to 
all who come within the scope of his activities, and therefore 
he has working with him a large and efficient staff. One 
cannot help but receive a great uplift when working beside 
such a dynamo of force and energy and look upon the 
splendid presentations he arranges for each week. 

“Many concert ents are booked for me,” she 
went on, “with out-of-town clubs, which have become ac- 
quainted with me over the radio—on account of continual 
work at the theater I cannot go very far from town. How- 
ever, Mr. Rothafef has arr. for me to be able to ac- 
cept some concerts. Miss Mulholland and I will give a 
joint recital before the Washin Press Club. Thousands 
of letters are received weekly from enthusiasts. Such cor- 
diality from our hearers spurs us on to even better effort, 
and soon, with the installation of the new wave length at 
Station WEAF, we hope to span our continent sing 
to our fellow countrymen in California. It is a big inspir- 
ing thought and we feel that no effort we make can be too 
great to give pleasure to our dear hearers.” yey: 
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(Continued from page 30) 

com; snag. Song from Bach, Brahms, Schumann, Fauré, 
Griffes, Granados, Albeniz and three seldom heard pieces 
from Liszt—Sposilizio, Valse Oubliée and the sonata fan- 
tasia inspired by the descent of Dante and Virgil into Hell 
and their vision of Francesca and Paolo. Mr. Berumen is 
a pianist of skill and taste as well as a discriminating and 
sensitive musician whose playing gives pleasure. He was 
warmly received and pel. several encores Jc. 


Lappas in New York Recital 


Ulysses Lappas, the Greek tenor, has just arrived in this 
country and will begin his American tour with a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Lincoln’s Birthday. 
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Institute of Musical Art Celebrates 


On Wednesday evening, January 16, the Institute of Musi- 
cal Arts, of which Frank Damrosch is the director, cele- 
brated its nineteenth anniversary with a concert in which 
many talented students of the artists’ course took part. 
Vivaldi’s concerto in B minor for four violins, accompanied 
by a string orchestra and Carroll Hollister, cymbalist, was 
excellently rendered by Lillian Fuchs, Bernard Ocko, Frank 
Kneisel and Franz Hone. The Bach Partita in E minor for 
violin and piano followed, performed by Lillian Fuchs and 
Carroll Hollister, respectively. The two Brahms quartets, 
Der Abend and Heimath, served to bring forth the voices 
of Lydia Tetterman, soprano; Lisa Roegne, alto; Ronald 
Allan, tenor, and Horace Smithey, bass, collectively and 
individually. As a final offering, Brahms’ sextet, i 36, 
in G major was given, in which y Be Hone, Lillian Fuchs, 
Bernard Ocks, ete Ferraro, Julian Kahn, and Phyllis 
Kraeuter took part. The hall was filled, in spite of the 
inclement weather, and the performers were recipients of 
much enthusiastic applause. The celebration embraced the 
above mentioned concerts and two operatic performances, 
the latter being given Thursday and Friday evenings, Janu- 
ary 17 and 18. The participants for the operatic perform- 
ances were students and graduates of the institute, some of 
whom are active professionally. 

Act I. of Puccini’s La Boheme, Act II. of The Flying 
Dutchman (Wagner), and Act IV. of Offenbach’s The 
Tales of Hoffman constituted the operatic offerings. 

Those who appeared in leading roles in the operatic per- 
formances were Lillian Eustafson, Lenore Cornwell, Aldo 
Bomonte, Horace Smithey, Walton Multer, Jesse Robert- 
son, Ralph Schiller, Regina Diamond, Electa Havel and 
Blanche de Pinillos. The orchestra of the institute was 
also featured. 

Alexander Savine conducted the performances admirably 
and received his share of the applause together with the 
soloists. The different acts were well costumed and staged, 
and the works were effectively produced. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR RENT: Handsomely furnished studio, 
private bath, Mason & Hamlin grand 
piano, by the hour, or part time (after- 
noons) every day. Rate reasonable. Write 
Stevens, 24 East 61st Street, or telephone 
Plaza 2868 before 12 m, 








MUSICAL COURIER 


The audiences were large and enthusiastic. Among the 
interested listeners mention must be made of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, as well as many others prominent 
in music and art circles. 


Artist Concert at Mannes School 


Despite the terrific downpour, a large and representative 
audience attended the second of a series of four artist con- 
certs at the David Mannes Music School on Wednesday 
evening, January 16, when the participants were the Lenox 
String Quartet (comprising Sandor Harmati, first violin; 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn, second violin; Nicholas Moldavan, viola; 
and Emmeran Stoeber, cello), assisted by Leopold Dam- 
rosch Mannes, pianist. 

The concert opened with Cesar Franck’s quartet in D 
major, which _was ge with authority, intelligence 
and musicianship. The four artists constituting this organi- 
zation have reached a point of perfection which entitles 
them to be reckoned with as outstanding chamber music 
players, Dohnanyi’s quintet in E flat minor for piano and 
strings was the closing number. In this the quartet had the 
excellent support of young Mr. Mannes. This delightful 
work was masterfully presented, the piano part particularly 
being played effectively. 


CHICAGO OPERA 








(Continued from page 5) 
Lionel, that he is one of the most beloved operatic singers 
now appearing at the Auditorium. 

MEFISTOFELE, JANUARY 18. 

Outside subscription, Mefistofele was given for the return 
of the great Chaliapin, who once more took the title role 
and again covered himself with glory. Chaliapin is one of 
those artists who belong in’a class by themselves. Thus, he 


- dominated every scene, and his stupendous success was the 


just reward for his remarkable work. Opera singers who 
do not understand Chaliapin’s success should hear him sing 
and they would understand that they are Liliputians and he 
a giant. 

The balance of the cast was similar to other perform- 
ances, with the exception that Muzio sang the role of Mar- 
guerite, heretofore entrusted to Edith Mason, who has ended 
her series of performances ‘for the season and who, by the 
way, has been re-engaged. Muzio has done many roles this 
year and in each has shown her rare talent, besides her 
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lorious voice. Muzio is an artist besides a singer and her 

arguerite adds reason to place her among the artists who 
have given the most satisfaction throughout the season, She 
can easily be placed in the fore-rank, either among the 
lyric, dramatic or coloratura sopranos. Muzio is one of the 
few singers whose versatility is never taxed. Think of a 
soprano who sings Aida, Leonora, then Marguerite and 
finally Violetta in Traviata! Other sopranos, perhaps, 
could sing all those parts, but how. As to Muzio, she was 
resplendent in every role she has undertaken so far this 
season, and as she knows how to grip the hearts of her 
auditors, singing always with great feeling and nobility of 
tone, she is, after only two years’ connection with the com- 
pany, One of its most popular members. Minghetti did his 
best work of the season as Faust. 

Polacco once again was at the conductor’s desk and under 
his virile baton the performance was given as fine a rendi- 
tion as could be desired. Having enumerated the good 
points of the performance, let it be said that there were 
quite a few that were not to the credit of our local company. 

Louise, JANUARY 19 (MATINEE). 

Louise was repeated at the Saturday matinee. 

HANSEL AND Gretet, JANUARY 19 (EveNnrNG). 

The last Saturday popular-priced performance but one 
was given to a repetition of Hansel and Gretel. 

Rene Devries, 


Liederkranz Hears Marion Lovell 


Marion Lovell, the charming young coloratura soprano, who 
in recent concerts created such a splendid impression with 
the public and press, was the soloist at the New Vork Lieder- 
kranz concert on January 12, giving much pleasure to the 
large audience with her briiliant and flexible coloratura 
voice, unusual warm and rich middle register of lyric qual- 
ity. She sang in English, French and German. 

On January 4, Miss Lovell sang at a Musical Intime at 
the New York Studio Club. An appreciative and enthusi- 
astic audience of about a hundred guests listened to a pro- 
gram including numbers by Saint-Saéns, Charpenter, De- 
creus, Horsman, Edward Morris, Homer Samuels and 
Winter Watts. 
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Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 








Col, 3 








326 West 80th Street, New York City. 

FOR GIRL STUDENTS AND YOUN OMEN. 

Rooms accommodate Grand and Upright Pianos, 
Telephone: Endicott 


HELEN FREUND 


SOPRANO 
528 Fine Arts Building 








Chicago, Il. 
RAISA endorses = “Bra” 
u Bldg. 
NAKUTIN ?P caicaco 
VOCAL TEACHER O ILL. 





§ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 


612 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Il. 





Phones: Longasre 2859 


4. CONSOLI, Treasurer, Bryant 1817 


Hi GTIVANELLO. Vice-President. 
CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., Inc. 
FORMERLY A. BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 


BEST AND ¥ rit STOCK OF OPERA, 
THEATRICAL vA 
COSTUMERS FOR 


Prices reasonable 





ALBERTO | 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 
== 








FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 


224 West 122d St., New York City. 
Telephone: Morningside eess. 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenue New York 
Phone 3136 Wadsworth 


MARGUERITE POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Mgt.: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Eeopdvey. N. Y. 
A Hal! > A 
Voice Stadigs 537, Cornegie | l, 








LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 206 W. 99th St., Now York 


ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 














17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 
BEULAH ROSINE 
Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ili. 








Viola Klaiss 


Organist, Palace Theatre, Philadelphis 
Teacher of Organ—Piano—Theory. 


Samuel Calvin 
BARITONE 
440 Build New York. 














* OLANOFF isin 


“Sound musicianship” — “colorful 
tone”’—"‘solid technic’’—"‘style”"— 
— “repose” —- “excellent musical 
fooling and taste.”—N. Y. Press. 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 


Management: 
Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
1400 Broadway New York City 














SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 
MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 





PAULINE MICHEL 


VIOLINIST 


Concert, Recital, Teaching 
Studio: Moravian College for Women Bethlehem, Pa. 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Washington Heights Musical Club 
200 W. 57th St., New York City 


MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 


New York City: Head of Music Dept., Alvi 
Schools, 43 W. 72 St.; Res, St. George, S. Tr 


Phones: Endicott 9331—Tompkinsville 3385. 


« BENDITZKY 


PIANIST 
Residence Studio: 631 Stratiord Place  Chieage, iti, 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL BALL 














CHICAGO, ILL. 





MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 
Stadio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 


New Ver’ 











OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


leases. 
gtand pianos for part time reser- 


on the premises at 13 


dinner’ will be served. 


dinner 
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MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


13 & 15 B 88th St. 37-39-41 W. Oth St. 125 B STth St 
Vandervilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 6991 





EDWIN FOREST MOORE—Last heard 
from about 1900 as leader of orchestra in 
a Philadelphia Theater. Information 





wanted of whereabouts or whether still 
living. Address Personal Trusts Depart- 
ment, Central Trust Company, 125 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Fine old Austrian Cello, 
Guadannini model; very reasonable. Ad- 
dress Miss Bara, 2350 Creston Avenue, 
New York City. Phone: Kellogg 7404. 


GRACE MYTTINGER—Voice Culture— 
Languages. Studio: 35 West 72nd Street, 
— York City. Telephone: Endicott 











EXPERT VIOLIN MAKER. Wish to con- 
nect myself with large music house or 
conservatory, where entire time can be de- 
voted to violins. Will make new violins 





of the highest quality possessing the great- 
est accuracy in volume of tane. Repair 
work and retoning. All work guaranteed. 
M. E. Rumsey, Violin Mfg. (Formerly of 
Miami, Fla.), 100 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


TO LET—Two rooms, beautifully fur- 
nished; one as STUDIO, with Sohmer 
grand piano, Dr, Will Durant, 973 E. 13th 
Street, near Avenue J., Flatbush. Call up 
Midwood 6952. 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN endorsed by fa- 
mous masters, formerly teacher with large 
European Conservatory, experienced or- 
chestral conductor, desires position with 
conservatory for next Fall. Also avail- 
able for summer course. Has full com- 











mand of English. Address “J. A. K.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added, a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording oratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




























































REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 
(Continued from page 49) 
(Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Melodies of Olden Times 
Arranged for Violin and Piano by G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
of each of the following 


Boston) 


This volume contains one piece 


composers: Della Maria (1768-1800), Dezede (1740-1793), 
Zingarelli (1752-1837), Dalayrac (1753-1809), Gaveaux 
(1761-1820), Sacchini (1734-1786). The melodies are 


quaint and pretty 
the violin Che 
the style of the 
addition to the 


and are arranged in a simple manner for 

piano accompaniments are in keeping with 
and the result is effective. A real 
literature of the past. 


tunes, 


(G. Schirmer, Ine., New York) 


Rondo Brillant (La Gaite), Weber 
aa for Violin and Piano by Albert Spalding 
s dedicated to Mischa Elman and one would 
think it might interest him and be found an attractive addi 
tion to his already very brilliant repertory. It is that sort 
of music, and the arrangement by Spalding is both scholarly 
and effective. It is unnecessary to add that it is music 


his piece 
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(An Instrument 
of Pleasing Tone 
and Touch that 
Any Student can 

ord to Buyno 


Endorsed byMusical Celebrities 


MILTON PIANO @ 


Vew York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


demanding the highest type of virtuosity on the part of the 


violinist. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 


Wistfulness (For Violin and Piano) 


By G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Whether the composer has intended it or not we do not 
know, but he has succeeded in getting an old-time flavor 
into this music which is quite delightful. A very nice piece 
indeed, all in the first position and very easy. It will be 
popular. 
Supplication 
By G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
This piece is not nearly so interesting as the other, and 
seems to lack spontaneity. 


(Oliver Ditson Ca., Boston) 


Selections from Lohengrin 
Transcribed for the Piano by Various Composers and Edited 
by J. O. von Prochazka 


This is one of the best things of the kind that has-come 
to our attention. It has the music of the principal scenes of 
the opera, a description of the action and plot, and the text 
of the songs in German and English. The arrangements 
are of moderate difficulty, yet effective. M 


N. E. Music Trade Association Elects Officers 


The New England Music Trade Association held its 
annual meeting on Saturday, January 12, at Cook’s Res- 
taurant on Boylston street, Boston, William L. Nutting, 


president of the association, calling the meeting to order. 
The election of officers, which was the most important busi- 
ness transacted, resulted as follows: President, 
grown, of Henry F. Miller & Sons Co.; first vice-president , 
Harry Spencer, of Kraft, Bates & Spencer; second vice. 
president, Leonard M, Wright, son of A. Wright, of 
Mason & Hamlin Co.; secretary and treasurer, William F. 
Merrill, of Ivers & Pond. Col. Edward F. Payson, for- 
merly president of the Emerson Piano Company, was elected 
an honorary member. : 

Following the luncheon an address was given by Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher, educational director of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and wife of William Arms 
Fisher of Oliver Ditson Company. She reported that she 
had received considerable encouragement from the local 
music industries, department stores, social and civic organi- 
zations with a view to having a music week in Boston in the 
spring. The association voted to give Mrs. Fisher all 
possible support in ascacrabe this project. 


May Peterson in Charlotte, N. C. 


The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of December 21, 1923, 
commented as follows on May Peterson's appearance in that 
city recently : 

Miss Peterson has a beautiful voice, pure in tone and exquisite in 
culture, and she handles it with skill and charm that makes her dis- 
tinctive amongst singers, She captured the big audience to a man 
last night and was recalled and recalled. The audience demanded 
many songs from her that were not on the program. 


Roger S.. 


January 24, 1924 


Freemantel’s Beethoven Program Discussed 


The name of Frederic Freemantel has been known in the 
musical world for some time, but it is the doing of an 
unusual thing that has brought him wider recognition. 
Doing the unusual takes courage, and to do something that 
has never been done before takes courage plus initiative. 
Both of these qualities Freemantel had to possess when he 
took it upon himself to present to New York, and to the 
country, the first all-Beethoven program in a song recital. 
To travel the untravelled road is a risky thing to do, espe- 
cially when warned by the “authorities” that there is nothing 
at the end of the road. Freemantel took his own counsel 
and found in the Beethoven songs many worth while num- 
bers. A recital of Beethoven songs, as recently given in 
New York by Freemantel, the English tenor, has seldom (if 
ever) been given before. That the recital was undertaken 
as a sincere and serious contribution to musical education 
will be seen by his program notes, edited by Freemantel 
himself. He says: “Bearing in mind the tremendous in- 
terest manifested in Beethoven’s works, the artist offers this 
program of some of the smaller and less well known com- 
positions, believing them to be worthy of a hearing and 
trusting that they will prove of musical interest and edu- 
cational value to the serious-minded student.” 

The success of this recital was unusual. It is a subject 
much discussed among musicians. “Beethoven songs, why 
there aren’t any worth while.” That has been the opinion 
of musicians for years, but many of them have changed 
their minds now that they have heard Freemantel’s all-Bee- 
thoven program. It is entertaining as well as educational. 
Perhaps there was not a person in Aeolian Hall that after- 
noon who ever heard half of the songs presented. He sang 
them in good English, too, so that every one could under- 
stand the words. In commenting on the recital, Freemantel 
said: “Yes, it took courage, study and much research, but 
it was and is worth while. I have found some songs that 
we have been told are not worth singing. I beg to differ 
with any or all who think that way. I claim that I have 
found these songs most delightfully singable and they are 
genuinely appreciated by my audiences. Why, even some 
of the best men in the profession have sent me their con- 
gratulations and best wishes. However, my prime motive 
was to prove that these Beethoven songs are worth having. 
I said that to an international music critic, and he replied: 
‘Yes, they are interesting the way you sing them, but | 
would not care to name another singer who could do them 
as you do.’ That was very kind of him, but, nevertheless, 
from an educational standpoint, they should be heard; they 
certainly do give an insight into Beethoven not found. in 
his other works.” 


Lina Coén Visits Atlantic City 
Lina Coén, well*known French coach, has been enjoying 
a short vacation in Atlantic City. She has been very busy 
this season, and so decided upon this well needed rest and 
change of scene. 


Spalding Coming East 
Albert Spalding is coming East now on his tour and will 


play in Westfield, N. J., January 25; in Syracuse, January 
28, and in New York with the Philharmonic on January 30. 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Fadory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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Davenport ~-lreacy Piano Co, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 





OF PIANOS” 

















. ) Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warereoms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London Principal Warerooms and Factories 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere BOSTON 


STEINWAY & SONS 









Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 





The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


New York Warerooms, 318 Fifth Avenue 



















NICH-&-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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The Celco Reproducing Medium 


TRADE MARK 


Established 1849 Established 1836 


in the 
A. B. Chase 
Established 1875 
Ci CO Emerson Lindeman C& Sons 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name : 2 [ New York, June 19th, 1919 
4 The Autopia ompany 


623 We “a Street, 
New York Cits 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; ate: 
a synonym for artistic excellence. ea tien: ably Wi. suiedaaliad wed, ial 
or forty years the Sohmer family utopian, which I conser ‘one of the finest ‘player 
have been making Sohmer pianos. ct am cual, bnutite in ome, and. expees 
To make the most artistic piano ee ee ee 
ssible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 


its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: gg ee 











There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 








| SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK | 629 West 50th Street 


New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review or m Worlds Music 
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THE NEW YORK TRIO 


CLARENCE ADLER, PIANO; LOUIS EDLIN, VIOLIN, AND CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, CELLO. 


“THE NEW YORK TRIO IS UNEXCELLED IN ITS PARTICULAR DOMAIN OF MUSIC” 

















